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A BOOK IN BRIEF 


The Story of Spices 1 

JOHN W. PARRY 


Editorial Note 

As was stated in a review of this book (Eco¬ 
nomic Botany, July-September, 1954), every 
school child learns, presumably, that Columbus 
discovered America as a result of his effort to 
find a new route to the Indies, the lands of 
spices, but that the full significance of this 
statement, very likely, is appreciated by few. 
The importance lies in the fact that for two 
or three hundred years, beginning about five 
centuries ago, spices were of such great impor¬ 
tance to the peoples of Europe that efforts to 
obtain them led to the greatest period of ex¬ 
ploration the world has ever known, and to 
wars between nations contending for control of 
the routes to the sources of spices, once those 
sources had been found by the Europeans. 
Other groups of plants—food plants, drug 
plants and timber trees, to mention only 
three—have been of greater importance for the 
welfare of mankind, but none of them has had 
so great a world-wide influence on the political 
destinies of man as did spices. References to 
this role of spices are abundant in the popular 
literature on economically important plants, 
but nowhere else, at least in recent years, has 
the story been brought together and so ad¬ 
mirably presented in delightful reading style 
as in this book. Excerpts, totaling 20 pages of 
the book, and abstracts of other parts consti¬ 
tute the following condensed version. So much 
more is contained in the book, however, that 
the student of ethnobotany, particularly of its 
historical aspects, will want to read the origi¬ 
nal in its entirety. 

Spices in the Ancient World 

“ In the beginning, untouched and un¬ 
disturbed save by the hand of God, the 
cumin and the anise of Egypt gave up 
their scent to the gentle Mediterranean 
breezes which cooled that arid land. In 
neighboring Asia, sweet marjoram grew 
and unknown monsoons brought rains to 

1 208 pages. Chemical Publishing Company, 
Inc., 212 Fifth Ave., New York 10. 1953. $4.50. 


wet the cardamom and cinnamon of 
Malabar and Ceylon, while away in the 
volcanic islands of the Moluccas the fra¬ 
grant cloves and nutmegs were fruiting 
on the mountain sides. How long it was 
before man, struggling through the mists 
of the primeval world, came to know and 
use these and all other aromatic plants, 
we cannot tell, but he must have gathered 
early the leaves, fruits, seeds, and roots 
of fragrant herbs common to his locality, 
and attributed to each a special virtue in 
his clouded scheme of things 

“ And so . . . began the uses and cus¬ 
toms which have endured through the 
ages—spices for food, spices for healing, 
and spices to placate the gods 

“ Beyond these assumptions about the 
thoughts and practices of primitive man 
we cannot go. The stone implements 
and cave drawings tell us something 
about these early people and indicate the 
observing and inventive nature of their 
minds, but give us nothing on which to 
base the story of the spices in those very 
remote times. Not until after the pas¬ 
sage of thousands of years did men de¬ 
velop a system of writing, and for the 
earliest records, we must go to the fertile 
valleys of the Euphrates, the Tigris, and 
the Nile 

There we find the ancient cultures of 
the Assyrians, the Babylonians and the 
Egyptians. According to translations 
of tablets now in the British Museum, 
the Assyrian gods drank a wine of ses¬ 
ame which thus is the earliest mentioned 
herb on record. 

“ Sesame was a source of food, wine, 
and oil, and its production was a mat- 
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ter for royal supervision and attention 
. . . this seed was often a subject of 
contract and accounting, as is shown by 
the references to sesame on tablets and 
deeds now in the Babylonian room of 
the British Museum. One of these 
covers a loan of silver and sesame seed; 
another records an allowance of food, 
drink, and sesame seed . . . ; and still 
another covers a loan of silver and ses¬ 
ame seed .... There is also a tablet of 
accounts concerning dates and sesame 
seed. All belong to the 6th century be¬ 
fore Christ 

“ Throughout the years of Babylonian 
history, sesame seed was highly prized 
for its practical uses. It found favor 
for the making of sesame cakes, dainties, 
wine, and brandy. Sesame oil was used 
as a food, in medicine, and in the prep¬ 
aration of toilet requisites. Its skin- 
soothing properties made it most accept¬ 
able for oiling the body, and it was an 
excellent vehicle for perfumes. Herod¬ 
otus, Greek historian (c. 484-425 B.C.), 
said it was the only oil used by the 
Babylonians. And Theophrastus, Greek 
scholar and famed plant student (c. 372- 
288 B.C.), commenting on sesame oil, 
said it was 1 specially receptive ’ for the 
making of perfumes, and particularly 
rose perfume ‘ because of its viscid qual¬ 
ity; and, when subjected to fire, it gives 
out a smell of sesame 

“ According to Herodotus, on one 
occasion sesame prevented the castration 
of a number of innocent boys. Peri- 
ander, Tyrant of Corinth (665-585 
B.C.), forcibly sent three hundred sons 
of noble Corcyraean families to Ayattes 
to become eunuchs. On their way to 
Sardis, their guards put in at Samos, 
and the Samians learning what was in 
store for the boys hurried them into the 
temple of Diana where they took sanctu¬ 
ary. Since the Corinthian guards could 
not enter the temple and take the boys, 
they stopped food supplies from reach¬ 
ing them. To prevent the boys being 


forced to surrender through hunger, a 
festival was originated by the Samians 
which called in part for choirs of youths 
and virgins to stand about the temple 
holding cakes of sesame in their hands 
which the unfortunate boys might 
snatch. The observance of the festival 
was kept going for so long a time that 
the Corinthian guards gave up their vigil 
and left the city, and then the Samians 
returned the boys to their parents in 
Corcyra ”. 

The Assyrians, a war-like people on 
both sides of the Tigris, established 
themselves about 3000 B.C., and among 
the 200 or so plants known to Assyrian 
doctors and chemists, the herbs carda¬ 
mom, cumin, dill, fennel, origanum, 
thyme, saffron and sesame have been 
identified. And in the garden of one of 
the kings of Babylon, cardamom, cori¬ 
ander, dill, garlic, onion, thyme and saf¬ 
fron have been recorded. 

“ The aromatic plants were early em¬ 
ployed in fumigation. It was natural 
that the sweet fragrance of the spices 
should have been associated with purity 
by the ancients. To them that which 
was foul-smelling would be a manifesta¬ 
tion of evil, only to be combatted and 
overcome by the clean sweetness of the 
aromatics, and so, for cleansing pur¬ 
poses, the spices found great favor in the 
eyes of the priests. An early example 
of this might be that of Gudea, Patesi of 
Lagash (c. 2450 B.C.), who, in prepara¬ 
tion for the building of a temple, purified 
the city by special rites and kindled a 
fire of aromatic woods to make a sweet 
savor for the gods. And it is probable 
that this was the beginning of the prac¬ 
tice of using spices to fumigate the 
streets of cities before royal visits, and 
to ward off disease in times of plague as 
was done in Europe during the Middle 
Ages ”. 

“ Spice plants played a part in many 
of the incantations, magical rites, and 
ceremonies performed by the priests in 
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behalf of those plagued with sickness or 
suffering from spells and bewitchments. 
In the second tablet of the Maklu series 
of Assyrian incantations addressed 
chiefly to the Fire-god, the performance 
of the ritual was to be accompanied by 
the burning of the flower of sesame. In 
the fifth tablet, mint and cassia play 
a prominent part. In the sixth tablet 
of the Sharpu series, addressed to the 
god Marduk in behalf of a man whom 
a demon had plagued with sickness, the 
priest was to cast into the fire a pod of 
garlic, certain seeds, and other sub¬ 
stances. In other series of incantations, 
sesame wine, pleasant odors, and oils 
were to be set before the gods if the 
suppliants were to gain absolution and 
purity. On the occasion of the illness 
of the Babylonian king Shamash-shum- 
ukin (668-648 B.C.), twelve sesame 
cakes were called for in the incantation 
for the hand-raising prayer to Sin, the 
moon-god. He recovered only to burn 
to death later in his own palace ”. 

“ In their way of life, the Babylonians 
were a people fond of magnificence. 
They consumed lots of spices, and the 
spice trade was a major and lucrative 
business in Babylon. To her markets, 
the spices made their way by boat and 
caravan from widely separated points, 
and the merchandising of spices and 
spice products in this ancient city was 
great enough to merit mention with her 
trade in gold, silver, and precious stones, 
in the 18th chapter of The Revelation 
of St. John the Divine ”. 

“ The Egyptians believed the spirit re¬ 
turned to the body of the deceased, and, 
as far back as the 4th millennium before 
Christ, the bodies of kings and other 
highly placed persons were preserved 
against decay after death by a system 
of mummification which, in time, be¬ 
came quite elaborate. The spices first 
used in the mummifying process may 
have been anise and eumin, and perhaps 
sweet marjoram. Later, when cinna¬ 


mon and cassia found their way into 
Egypt, these two barks were among the 
chief embalming spices ”. 

In describing one of the three methods 
of embalming, Herodotus tells us that 
the bodies of the deceased were filled 
with “ the purest myrrh, cassia, and 
every other sort of spicery except frank¬ 
incense ”. He “ does not mention the 
use of cassia or other spices in his de¬ 
scription of the second and third meth¬ 
ods of embalming which might indicate 
the high cost of spices, particularly 
those which had to be imported, in early 
Egyptian times. Cinnamon and cassia 
are not native to Egypt, and these spices 
could only arrive in that country after 
long transport and repeated handling, 
which must have made them very 
costly ”. 

“ The ancient Egyptians, no less than 
their contemporaries in Mesopotamia, 
used the spices to make unguents, per¬ 
fumes and holy oils. About 2500 B.C., 
Pharaoh Sankhkere sent ships to the 
land of Punt, which seems to have been 
the regions on both sides of the Lower 
Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden, and in 
1500 B.C., the Egyptian queen, Hat- 
shepsut, sent an expedition of five ships 
down the Red Sea to this land for aro¬ 
matics. According to her records, the 
ships took on board a goodly cargo of 
* fragrant woods of God’s land, heaps 
of myrrh-resin, of fresh myrrh trees . . . 
cinnamon-wood, with incense, eye-cos¬ 
metic . . .”. All these fragrant sub¬ 
stances were necessary in their way of 
life and for their rites and ceremonies. 
The dead were anointed with holy oils, 
and scented unguents had their place in 
Egyptian funeral ritual ”. 

Among numerous other references to 
the use of spices in the ancient world, 
Herodotus recorded that during the 20 
years required to put together the 2,300,- 
000 blocks of stone in the Great Pyra¬ 
mid of Gizeh, the 100,000 men who 
labored constantly on the project, and 
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were relieved every three months by a 
fresh lot, lived on a diet made up largely 
of garlic and onions in addition to 
radishes. And the Medical Papyrus of 
Thebes, written in 1552 B.C. and dis¬ 
covered by a German Egyptologist the 
latter half of the last century, lists sev¬ 
eral hundred remedies, among the identi¬ 
fied plants of which are the names of 
coriander, caraway, sesame and saffron. 

The ancient cities of Thebes, Memphis 
and Coptus for a long time were im¬ 
portant as marketing and distributing 
centers for these spices. Eventually 
they were succeeded by the great city of 
Alexandria which became the leading 
emporium for trade in Oriental spices. 
It retained that position until the as¬ 
cendency of the Portuguese in the 16th 
century A.D. 

Spices in the Holy Bible 

In the Holy Bible spices are men¬ 
tioned in numerous places, especially in 
the Old Testament, both specifically and 
in general terms, beginning in the Book 
of Genesis, chapter 37, with the spice 
merchants who bought Joseph from his 
brothers in the year 1729 B.C. The final 
mention is in the 18th chapter of The 
Revelation of St. John the Divine where 
the fall of the great city of Babylon is 
foretold with its concomitant cessation 
of trade in “ cinnamon, and odours, and 
ointments Between these first and 
last allusions are others to balm, myrrh, 
coriander, sweet calamus, stacte, ony- 
cha, galbanum, frankincense, cumin, 
mint, anise, cassia and cinnamon. A 
great part of Solomon’s wealth was de¬ 
rived from “ the traffick of the spice 
merchants ”, and wealthy King Hezekiah 
of Judea owed much of his riches to 
“ silver, gold, precious stones, and 
spices ”. These various spices were em¬ 
ployed to make food more palatable and 
in the preparation of perfumed oint¬ 
ments and oils for religious ceremonies. 
Of them all, cassia and cinnamon were 


held in highest esteem by the Egyptians 
and Hebrews. 

Cassia and Cinnamon in the 
Ancient Middle East 

“ Cinnamon formed part of the aro¬ 
matics used by the Egyptian queen, 
Hatshepsut, some 3,500 years ago, and 
. . . cassia was employed in ancient 
Egypt to embalm the dead . . . cassia 
and cinnamon were ingredients of the 
holy annointing oils and perfumes used 
in the ritual of the tabernacle erected by 
Moses in the wilderness of Sinai . . . 
cassia was in the market of ancient 
Tyre, and . . . cinamon was an item of 
merchandise in the old and magnificent 
city of Babylon 

But cassia and cinnamon did not grow 
in Egypt or in the land of the Hebrews. 
The first is native to China and the East 
Indies; the second to Ceylon and the 
nearby Malabar coast of India. How, 
and by which people, then, did these 
fragrant spice barks first reach the Mid¬ 
dle East? Some may have come to the 
Egyptians and Hebrews by overland 
caravans, but such journeys of thousands 
of miles over mountain ranges and 
across inhospitable deserts, through 
what today are India, Pakistan, Nepal, 
Afghanistan and Iran, renders it more 
likely that they were transported by 
some seafaring nation, especially those 
spices which came from the Molluccas 
of the East Indies. The only peoples 
who could have engaged in such exten¬ 
sive maritime commerce were the Arabs 
and the Phoenicians, and when the ac¬ 
tivities and history of both these nations 
are considered, the evidence is in favor 
of the former. 

“ In short: The Phoenicians were in¬ 
deed notable manufacturers and great 
traders, but they produced no aromatics 
of their own and dealt in spices only as 
they dealt in every other kind of mer¬ 
chandise moving between East and West. 
They were renowned sailors and un- 
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doubtedly made long voyages to eastern 
parts of the world in later centuries, 
but nowhere in their maritime history 
are they mentioned as importers of cas¬ 
sia and cinnamon. Fundamentally, the 
Phoenicians were not spice merchants, 
but general merchants 

“ The South Arabians traded in aro¬ 
matics from earliest times; other mer¬ 
chandise they also handled, of course, 
but spice trading was their mainstay. 
They were sagacious merchants, and 
long acquainted with sea trade 

“ It was to Southwest Arabia and the 
neighboring coastal land of Africa that 
Egyptians came for aromatics some 
4,500 years ago; it was Arabian mer¬ 
chants who carried spicery from Gilead 
to Egypt some 3,666 years ago, and it 
was from Arabia that the ships of Hat- 
shepsut sailed with cinnamon to Egypt 
some 3,500 years ago 

“ The South Arabians depended on 
the aromatic trade almost entirely for a 
livelihood. They traded their fragrant 
gums and resins in the Red Sea and in 
the Persian Gulf, and it is to be expected 
that they ventured on voyages of ex¬ 
ploration in search of new spices to meet 
the growing demand in the Middle East 
for aromatics. We cannot point to them 
having made long coastal voyages to 
the East in very early times anymore 
than we could to the Phoenicians, but 
we can clearly see why they, rather than 
the Phoenicians, should have made such 
voyages. The cinnamon which was em¬ 
ployed by the Egyptian queen, Hat- 
shepsut, in 1500 B.C., and the cassia and 
cinnamon which the Israelites used in 
the rites of the tabernacle in 1490 B.C., 
all had to come from spice lands far¬ 
ther east, and it is only reasonable to 
conclude that these fragrant barks came 
into the Middle East by way of a spice¬ 
dealing people; and no people in all the 
Middle East excelled the Arabians as 
spice merchants 

“ The whole coastal region of Arabia 
from the Persian Gulf through Hadra- 


maut to the Red Sea knew the traffic of 
the Arabian spice merchants. From her 
most ancient people, through the Min- 
aeans and Sabaeans to the Himyarites, 
the aromatic trade of South Arabia en¬ 
dured. The Sabaeans sent their ships 
overseas for spices and, for centuries, 
these people successfully monopolized 
the trade in cassia and cinnamon be¬ 
tween eastern spice lands and the Mid¬ 
dle East. They cleverly concealed the 
true source of cassia and cinnamon, and 
traded these fragrant spice barks to 
great advantage in all the markets of 
the Middle East 

“ In conclusion: Spices were indivisi¬ 
ble from the lives of the South Arabians; 
they were their heritage and their main¬ 
stay. South Arabians were traders and 
sailors from earliest times and, by neces¬ 
sity, must have sought new sources of 
spices to meet the great demand of Mid¬ 
dle East peoples. Cinnamon was early 
associated with their name, and cassia 
and cinnamon were imported and dis¬ 
tributed exclusively by them for cen¬ 
turies. There can be no doubt that they 
were the founders of the trade with 
Eastern spice lands which brought the 
first cassia and cinnamon to the Mid¬ 
dle East 

“ So, through a chain of traders, the 
cassia of Cochin-China probably made 
its way to Southern India, or the island 
of Ceylon, from where it was conveyed, 
together with the Malabar cinnamon, in 
Arabian vessels to the Persian Gulf. 
Some cassia and cinnamon must have 
been landed at Oman and from there 
transported by camel train to Arabia 
Felix for the trade with Egyptians and 
Hebrews and some was carried to the 
head of the Gulf for transportation into 
Babylonia and Assyria by way of the 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers ”. 

The Arabian Spice Trade 

“ South Arabia became the great spice 
emporium of the ancient world, and 
South Arabians, the clever, mystifying 
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masters of a very lucrative trade in do¬ 
mestic and imported spices. It was not 
their intention to let outsiders learn too 
much about their activities, and to hide 
their trade secrets, they invented and 
spread some very fantastic tales, par¬ 
ticularly in regard to the origin and pro¬ 
duction of the highly desirable and 
costly spice barks, cassia and cinna¬ 
mon These weird accounts have been 
handed down to us by Herodotus, Theo¬ 
phrastus and Strabo, and appear to have 
been accepted by them. They held that 
the spices were produced in Arabia, an 
idea that prevailed until attacked by the 
Roman naturalist Pliny the Elder who 
claimed that ‘ Arabia produces neither 
cinnamon nor cassia ’ and then recorded 
and blasted the ancient myths. Pliny 
was wise to the wily Arabian spice mer¬ 
chants and knew that they had been 
bluffing all along; that they did not pro¬ 
duce cassia and cinnamon in their coun¬ 
try ; and that for centuries they had told 
ridiculous stories in order to keep up the 
price of their barks. Erudite as he was, 
however, Pliny did no more than substi¬ 
tute one fallacy for another, for he 
claimed that “ cinnamon grows in the 
country of the Ethiopians . . . cassia 
grows not far from the plains where 
cinnamon is produced ”! 

“ Pliny also mentions ginger and 
cardamom as products of Arabia, and 
apparently he had heard that some 
cardamom grew in India, but actually 
he had no more idea of the true origin 
of these spices than he had of cassia and 
cinnamon. We can be sure that the 
Arabians imported ginger and carda¬ 
mom together with cassia and cinnamon, 
and that all these spices were part of 
their great and wisely protected trade 
in overseas aromatics. Considering the 
nature of all four products, it is under¬ 
standable why they traded in them to 
the probable exclusion of pepper, which 
they left to others. Pepper had little to 
recommend itself to the people of those 
days, if we judge by the disparaging re¬ 


marks of Pliny which we shall read 
later, whereas the others had a desira¬ 
ble fragrance particularly suited to the 
nature and customs of the people of the 
Middle East ”. 

“ Pliny contemptuously dismissed 
Arabia as the land of spices, but, never¬ 
theless, Arabia was, in his day and had 
been for centuries before him, the spice 
emporium of the ancient world. Its 
trade was immense, lucrative, and well 
organized. The Arabs were astute and 
competent, and the hold they had gained 
on the spice trade before the days of 
Herodotus, they maintained long after 
the days of Pliny 

Uses of Spices in the Ancient Greek 
and Roman World 

“ In war and peace, palace and hovel, 
temple and arena, fact and fable, the 
spices had their part in the lives of the 
people of the ancient Greek and Ro¬ 
man world. In preparation for the pas¬ 
sage of the Persian armies, soldiers 
burned all kinds of spices on the bridges 
built by Xerxes across the Hellespont, 
during his war against the Greeks in the 
5th century before Christ. The soldiers 
of Alexander the Great, marching 
through Gedrosia from India, used spice 
plants for tent coverings and bedding. 
Laurel leaves decorated the weapons of 
Roman soldiers and adorned their 
fasces; and in them, Roman generals 
wrapped their dispatches. In the social 
life of the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
spices were the essence of personal lux¬ 
ury; and an important part of public 
functions, banquets and parties. Carda¬ 
mom, cassia, cinnamon, and sweet mar¬ 
joram were among the ingredients of 
their perfumes; and anise, basil, fennel 
leaves, coriander, and garlic were among 
their aphrodisiacs. Spice-scented oils to 
soothe the skin were a part of the rou¬ 
tine of the bath, and used by athletes 
to anoint the body. Their wines were 
flavored with spices, and among their 
kitchen implements, they had mortars 
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and pestles in which to pound and 
powder the spices they used in cooking. 
Laurel leaves formed the wreaths with 
which the victors in the sacred games 
were crowned. Costly spices were among 
the most desirable of gifts, just as they 
had been in the days of Sheba and Solo¬ 
mon; cassia and cinnamon, for example, 
formed part of the royal gift presented 
by Seleucus I to the temple of Apollo 
at Miletus. Spices, and oils perfumed 
with spices, were placed in the temples 
for the acceptance of the gods. Spices 
were an important source of revenue 
for the royal coffers, and in the time of 
the early Ptolemies, their import was 
under royal control, as was also the 
manufacture of scented preparations 
from them, and the extraction of sesame 
oil. In medicine, the spices were used 
to heal the sick and the wounded; and 
they were employed lavishly in the fu¬ 
neral rites of prominent people 
“ Most of the spices used by the 
people of today were known to the an¬ 
cient Greeks and Romans. Anise was 
used in the kitchen for the making of 
seasonings, relishes and sauces, and to¬ 
gether with cumin in the making of a 
cake which was customarily eaten by 
the Romans at the end of a meal to pre¬ 
vent indigestion. They considered ani¬ 
seed excellent for flavoring wine. It was 
used to sweeten the breath, promote the 
appetite, as an aphrodisiac, and also as 
a moth repellent. In Pliny’s day, the 
most esteemed anise was that of Crete, 
with Egypt supplying the next best in 
quality. Sweet basil was probably used 
for culinary purposes in those days, but 
all we know for sure is that it was used 
as an aphrodisiac, ‘ for which reason ’, 
says Pliny, 1 it is given to horses and 
asses at the season for covering ’. Cara¬ 
way was principally employed for culi¬ 
nary purposes. Cumin found favor as 
a food seasoning and, with coriander, 
it was employed for preserving meat. 
Fennel was extensively employed in sea¬ 


sonings and to flavor sauces made with 
vinegar. The leaves of fennel found 
favor as an aphrodisiac. Garlic was a 
popular food and seasoning. According 
to Pliny, it was a dish of 4 high rank ’ 
to the rural population of Africa. 
Beaten up with coriander, and taken in 
pure white wine, it was also used as an 
aphrodisiac. Ginger was employed in 
the kitchen to flavor meat dishes and to 
season relishes and sauces. Mint was a 
favorite food seasoning, and was used to 
flavor meat sauces. It was added to 
milk to prevent its turning sour, and to 
keep it from curdling. Like aniseed, it 
was employed to flavor wine. Pepper¬ 
mint sprays decorated the banquet 
tables, and both Greeks and Romans 
crowned themselves with it at their 
feasts. Mustard was a condiment, used, 
it would seem, in much the same way as 
we employ it today. Thyme was em¬ 
ployed to flavor cheese and liquor. It 
was also used for fumigating ”. 

“ Both black and white pepper were 
employed in the kitchens of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. When pepper first 
came into use in those parts, we do not 
know, but Theophrastus spoke about 
two kinds of pepper some 400 years be¬ 
fore the publication of Pliny’s Natural 
History. Pliny distinguished between 
black and white pepper and observed 
that the black 1 is of a more agreeable 
flavor; but the white pepper is of a 
milder quality ’. He did not have a very 
high regard for this spice ”. 

In the realm of superstition and medi¬ 
cal application the ancients entertained 
some strange notions about spices, and 
attributed weird and specific properties 
to each kind of spice. “ Many of the 
fantastic claims, made for the medicinal 
virtues of the spices in those days, en¬ 
dured through the centuries to find their 
way into the leechbooks and herbals of 
the Middle Ages, and some have endured 
until this day ”. 
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Spices in the Early Christian Era 
and Middle Ages 

“ In the closing centuries of the pre- 
Christian era, sea trade between the 
Middle East and India began to increase 
rapidly. We have seen that the Ara¬ 
bians enjoyed for centuries a monopoly 
of the trade in Eastern spices which had 
not terminated by the time of Pliny. 
They were able to keep secret the true 
source of cassia and cinnamon, but it is 
not likely that they were able to keep 
secret the long voyages they were mak¬ 
ing to the East. Their trade expeditions 
must have been known to the interna¬ 
tional traders of Alexandria, even if the 
nature of their cargo was not. And it 
is certain that these merchants were 
watching them very carefully, and mak¬ 
ing plans to get into the Eastern trade 
themselves. These plans seem to have 
matured during the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (285-246 B.C.). The an¬ 
cient canal which connected the Nile 
with the Red Sea was reopened, permit¬ 
ting entry to the Arabian Sea of Ptole¬ 
maic ships and those of the merchants 
of Alexandria, and trade between Egypt 
and India began. By the time of Strabo, 
as we have seen, there were regular sail¬ 
ings of large fleets of ships from the Red 
Sea ”. 

An important factor in the develop¬ 
ment of this trade was the discovery of 
the monsoons, and both Arabians and 
Egyptians very likely took advantage 
of these favorable winds in traveling be¬ 
tween their homelands and India. Until 
the ascendency of the Portuguese in the 
16th century the Arabians remained ac¬ 
tive and dominant in the spice trade, 
despite their loss of a monopoly in the 
trade after the Romans conquered Egypt 
in the century before Christ and took 
over the sea trade started by the 
Ptolemies. 

“ During the first three centuries of 
the Christian era, trade between the Ro¬ 
man empire and the east, particularly 


India, became quite extensive, both by 
land and water. The spices of India 
made their way by the Red Sea to Cop- 
tus, Memphis, and Alexandria; and from 
Alexandria, they were distributed to 
Greece and Italy. The Arabians were 
actively engaged in this spice trade, and 
cinnamon, ginger, and pepper filled the 
cargo holds of their vessels. The de¬ 
mand for spices was very great, and to 
tfye Romans they were an important 
source of revenue. At the Roman cus¬ 
tom house at Alexandria, imported goods 
were scrutinized and taxed, and cassia 
and cinnamon were among those on 
which tribute was levied ”. 

“ By the end of the third century at 
the latest, the Arabians had developed 
direct sea trade with China, and, in ad¬ 
dition to China’s cassia, they were 
probably obtaining spices from Chinese 
merchants which had come from the 
East Indies. Envoys from Java were 
reaching the court of China during the 
Han Dynasty, 206 B.C. to A.D. 220, and 
it is most likely that as a result, trade 
was carried on at that time between the 
two countries. During the Han Dy¬ 
nasty, it was the practice for those ad¬ 
dressing the Emperor to perfume the 
breath by holding cloves in the mouth, 
and the cloves had to come from the 
East Indies because they are not a prod¬ 
uct of China ”. 

The great importance of spices to the 
peoples of Europe in the following cen¬ 
turies is especially well illustrated by the 
ransom extracted from Rome early in 
the fifth century when it was besieged 
by Alaric, king of the Goths. Part of 
the ransom was 3,000 pounds of pepper, 
showing that this pungent spice was not 
less valuable than gold or silver, and 
that large quantities of it must have 
been reaching Europe at that time. In 
the Middle Ages, when the merchants of 
Venice waxed wealthy from their trade 
in Oriental spices and other goods, there 
were recorded in ecclesiastical literature 
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various gists of cinnamon, cumin and 
pepper. And in the 12th century there 
was a Pepperers’ Guild in London. 

Spices in the Travels of 
Marco Polo 

The great tale of travel which Marco 
Polo, as a prisoner of war between 
Venice and Genoa in 1298, related to a 
scribe contains numerous allusions to 
spices, some in general terms, others spe¬ 
cifically to sesame-seed oil, ginger, cas¬ 
sia, clove and pepper. Most important 
of these was pepper, and in the city of 
Hangchow, Polo related that the daily 
amount of this one spice brought in was 
43 loads, “ each load being two hundred 
and forty three pounds, or a total of 
10,449 pounds ”! Similar trade was car¬ 
ried on at other points. Kublai Khan, 
the emperor, derived a handsome profit 
from this immense trade, “ and the spice 
merchants made a most respectable 
profit despite cutoms, freight, and other 
charges which amounted to fifty per cent 
of the value of the pepper cargo 

“ Of the spices noted on his voyage 
home from the Straits of Malacca, 
Marco Polo mentions cloves in the Nico¬ 
bar Islands, oil of sesame in Ceylon, and 
an abundance of pepper, ginger, and 
cinnamon on the Malabar coast of 
India ”. 

“ It is a strange and interesting thing 
that Marco Polo does not mention cin¬ 
namon when speaking of Ceylon. The 
finest and most fragrant cinnamon, from 
Cinnamomum zeylanicum, is native to 
Ceylon, but, for some unknown reason, 
its presence on the island seems to have 
remained unnoticed until the late 13th 
century when it is mentioned in the work 
of an Egyptian historian. In fact, apart 
from Marco Polo’s reference to sesame, 
he does not mention spices at all when 
describing this island, yet the spice trade 
of Ceylon had been noted by previous 
travelers ”. 

“ Marco Polo also tells us of the use of 


oil of sesame in Abyssinia; of the port 
of Aden, ‘ frequented by ships arriving 
from India with spices and drugs and 
of a city named Kalayati situated three 
hundred miles southwest of Hormuz, 
where many trading vessels arrive from 
India loaded with spices which they sell 
to great advantage ”. 

Spices and Their Uses in the 
Late Middle Ages 

“ By the 13th century the East Indies 
were the scene of a thriving trade in 
spices. Java was the principal spice¬ 
trading island, and Javanese traders 
brought the cloves, nutmegs and mace 
from the islands of the Molucca groups 
for distribution to the world. Numer¬ 
ous Chinese junks reached the coast of 
Borneo and, from there, traded among 
the clove and nutmeg islands. From 
Java, Arabian merchants sailed w T est 
with their ships laden with pepper, 
cloves, nutmegs, mace, cassia, and gin¬ 
ger, in addition to their spice trade with 
southern India; and Chinese merchant¬ 
men carried pepper, cloves, nutmegs 
and mace to the ports of China. The 
East Indies gradually eclipsed the 
Malabar coast of India as the most im¬ 
portant source of costly spices, and both 
places attracted the princes and mer¬ 
chants of western Europe to bring, in the 
15th and 16th centuries, the greatest 
and brightest age of discovery the world 
has ever known 

“ China continued to export her cas¬ 
sia, of which large quantities grew in 
Kwangsi province and Cochin China, to 
the west. Her ginger probably went no 
farther than neighboring Burma and the 
eastern provinces of India. Burma was 
not a producer of spices, but a consumer 
of no small account, if we believe the 
contents of an ancient inscription which 
says that the 13th-century king Nara- 
thihapate ate three hundred dishes of 
curry daily 

“ The consumption of spices was 
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steadily increasing in the west, and in 
the fairs of Europe and England, ori¬ 
ental spices were regularly obtainable. 
In 13th-century England, mace was four 
shillings and sevenpence per pound, gin¬ 
ger one shilling and sixpence, pepper one 
shilling, cassia tenpence, and cumin two¬ 
pence. These were high prices in those 
days, but understandable when we con¬ 
sider the long and hazardous voyages 
and overland journeys from the East, 
and the number of hands through which 
the spices passed ”. 

“ There is little mention of spices in 
the next century. In 14th-century Eng¬ 
land, spices were still exacted as tribute 
or taxed for certain purposes. For ex¬ 
ample, in the reign of Edward I, we find 
that anise was among the commodities 
taxed to raise the funds required to de¬ 
fray the expense of repairing London 
Bridge. A new guild of Pepperers was 
organized in London in 1345. The Pep¬ 
perers were among the wealthiest of 
merchants, and one had to be a pepperer 
of Soper Lane or a spicer of Cheap, in 
good standing, to belong to the frater¬ 
nity. Cinnamon, pepper, and other 
spices were conveyed to the warehouses 
of the spice merchants by street porters, 
whose charges were a matter of agree¬ 
ment between themselves and the Pep¬ 
perers Guild. Cassia buds were men¬ 
tioned in this century: they were sold 
in London at eight to thirteen shillings 
per pound. Pepper increased in price to 
two shillings per pound 

“ Most decidedly, the spices were be¬ 
yond the poor folk of those days, but 
the situation could hardly have been 
otherwise. All Europe depended on the 
Orient for pungent and fragrant spices: 
cloves, nutmegs and mace came from 
the Moluccas; pepper from southern In¬ 
dia and Java; cassia from China and the 
East Indies; cinnamon from Ceylon and 
Malabar; and ginger from Malabar and 
perhaps the East Indies. And because 
there was no Suez Canal and no known 


road to the Orient, except through the 
lands of the Middle East, Europeans 
could not trade directly with those 
places 

“ The Arabs practically monopolized 
this trade in eastern waters, and the 
merchants and bankers of Venice con¬ 
trolled the spice trade in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. After leaving the hands of the 
native producers, the spices passed 
through numerous dealers before they 
reached the markets of the Black Sea 
and the Eastern Mediterranean, and 
with each change of ownership came an 
addition to the cost ”. 

“ The balance of trade was in favor of 
the Orient, and to pay for the spices of 
the East, Europe shipped her gold and 
silver through Venetian banks, making 
the already wealthy merchants of 
Venice wealthier and adding to the for¬ 
tunes of the royal coffers of the Middle 
East. But the people of the West were 
learning. Merchants and bankers in 
western and northern Europe were grow¬ 
ing slowly more powerful; shipyards 
were building better ships; inquiring 
minds were busy; and eager, searching 
eyes were scanning the maps of the 
geographers 

Preservation of food in those days de¬ 
pended on salting, drying and smoking, 
all of which must have resulted in very 
insipid food, the unpleasant flavor of 
which could be alleviated only by use of 
spices. “ In the peasant home, we would 
not find the costly spices of the East. 
But in the kitchens of the great, every 
chef had his own ideas of seasoning and 
flavoring and every master his favorite 
spice. They used small, fragrant sticks 
of cinnamon and the delightful little 
clove buds to garnish dishes; pepper, 
cloves, ginger, mace, and onions stuck 
with cloves were common ingredients 
of pottage; clear soups were strained 
through bunches of fragrant herbs; 
anise, mint, and parsley were among 
the spices held best for gravies, sauces, 
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and relishes; dill flavored their vegeta¬ 
bles and, in the later centuries, was used 
for pickling cucumbers; caraway and 
cumin flavored their soups; cheese, 
bread, and cakes were used in the prepa¬ 
ration of dainties; fennel and cori¬ 
ander seeds were sugared and eaten as 
confections; oil was expressed from nut¬ 
meg and mace to flavor a dainty but¬ 
ter; cassia, cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, 
mace, ginger, anise, sweet marjoram, 
thyme, and savory were employed to 
flavor puddings, tarts, pastries, cakes, 
and conserves; and rosemary, nutmeg, 
cinnamon, fennel, coriander, anise, 
cloves, and ginger went into the prep¬ 
aration of their many kinds of bever¬ 
ages, wines, and liquors 

“ Throughout the Middle Ages, the 
medicinal uses for the spices were not 
dissimilar from those of the ancients. 
The Anglo-Saxons turned to the herbs 
for most of their remedies, and in their 
leechbooks are found the names of many 
spices. In the Herb arum Apuleii Pla - 
tonici, said to be a 5th century work, 
but published in the 10th century, we 
find mention of coriander, dill, fennel, 
mint, marjoram, parsley, and sage 

The therapeutic qualities attributed 
to spices in the leechbooks and herbals 
of the Middle Ages were fantastic, and 
the importance of spices toward the close 
of that period is carried down to us in 
at least three famous pre-Columbian 
books—The Canterbury Tales, the De¬ 
cameron of Boccaccio and The Arabian 
Nights. 

The Portuguese Seek the 
Spice Islands 

“ In the 15th century, the spice trade 
of the East and Middle East was domi¬ 
nated by Moslem merchants. Their 
Eastern pivotal points were Calicut, Co¬ 
lombo, and Malacca. In the Middle 
East, their greatest markets were Con¬ 
stantinople and Alexandria. Spices 
bound for Constantinople from India 


and the Far East went by way of the 
island of Hormuz in the Persian Gulf; 
those for Alexandria by way of the Red 
Sea and the ancient city of Mecca. In 
the Mediterranean, the Venetians were 
the undisputed masters of the spice traf¬ 
fic moving between Middle East centres 
and European points 

“ The Middle Ages had witnessed the 
steady rise of Venice in commercial and 
maritime importance. From her favora¬ 
ble situation at the head of the Adriatic, 
between East and West, she had been of 
strategic importance in the affairs of 
many nations, and had fattened on the 
territorial and trading concessions which 
she had exacted as her reward. Her 
merchants and bankers were in every 
sizable port in the Mediterranean and 
the Middle East, from her own great 
city and the ancient port of Alexandria 
to the glittering city of Constantinople. 
Genoa had battled her only to be de¬ 
feated at Chiogga in 1380 and to lose 
what she had attained as a maritime 
power. Venice was predominant, abso¬ 
lute controller of the Mediterranean 
trade and she was detested by the 
powers of western Europe ”. 

The predominance of Venice in this 
very lucrative trade was destined, how¬ 
ever, to be broken by various influences 
of the Renaissance, particularly by the 
voyage of the Portuguese, Bartholomew 
Diaz, in discovering the Cape of Good 
Hope. That same year Pedro de Covil- 
ham left Lisbon “ and went east by way 
of Barcelona, Naples, Cairo, and Aden. 
At Aden, he embarked on a Moslem 
ship and crossed the Arabian sea to Can- 
nanore, from where he went to Calicut. 
In Calicut, he saw large quantities of 
pepper and ginger and heard that other 
spices were brought there from more 
distant places. From Calicut he went to 
Goa and then to the island of Hormuz 
in the Persian Gulf, where he saw a 
great trade in spices. Having noted 
carefully all he had seen and heard in 
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India and at Hormuz, he returned to 
Cairo and sent a full report to Lisbon 

From 1497 to 1499 Vasco da Gama 
and his valiant men became the first 
Europeans to reach India by an all- 
water route. They, too, “ found Calicut 
the centre of a region producing cinna¬ 
mon, ginger and pepper and, like Covil- 
ham before them, learned that many 
other aromatic and pungent spices came 
to this port from more distant spice 
lands 

“ When the news reached Venice, that 
city was shocked. Following on the dis¬ 
covery of Diaz, this voyage of da Gama 
was a serious matter. The merchants 
and bankers of Venice knew only too 
well what this news meant. Following 
the conquest of Constantinople by the 
Turks, the Venetians had brought their 
spices from the east by way of Egypt. 
Thus the news of the Portuguese suc¬ 
cess was equally shocking to the Egyp¬ 
tians. For the Sultan of Egypt, it 
meant the loss of the large revenue 
which he obtained from the movement 
of spices through his kingdom. Alto¬ 
gether, it was a bad day for the mer¬ 
chants and princes of Venice and the 
Middle East: Spices were making his¬ 
tory ”! 

Christopher Columbus Sails West to 
Find the Spice Islands 

Columbus did not have any botani- 
cally trained person with him on his 
visits to the New World in search of the 
spice islands of the East, and in his 
notes he much regretted his own inabil¬ 
ity to pass judgment on the profusion 
of new plants which he found. The only 
plants that suggested the spices of the 
Orient were the native capsicum peppers 
and a kind of bark, known today as 
“ white cinnamon ” (Canella winterana ), 
which has a slight aromatic odor resem¬ 
bling that of true cinnamon. In some 
manner, however, he succeeded in per¬ 
suading the King and Queen on the basis 


of this very meagre evidence that a sec¬ 
ond voyage in further search of the elu¬ 
sive spices would be worth the invest¬ 
ment. 

On his second expedition, on the island 
of Marie-Galante in the Leewards, “ he 
found a tree whose leaves gave off the 
fragrant aroma of cloves. . . . There can 
be little doubt that the tree they found 
was a species of the genus Pimenta, na¬ 
tive to the West Indies and adjoining 
mainland of Central America and be¬ 
longing to the same family as the clove. 
It was, most likely, Pimenta racemosa , 
common to the Leeward and Virgin Is¬ 
lands, but it may have been Pimenta 
officinalis or allspice, which is much more 
abundant in the island of Jamaica. Be¬ 
ing November, the tree would not be in 
fruit, and this is probably the reason 
why a conclusion was reached so quickly 
and the tree so promptly forgotten 

“ If the tree they found was an all¬ 
spice tree, this would be the first Euro¬ 
pean contact with a tree whose fruit has 
been one of the most desirable of all 
aromatic and pungent spices for over 300 
years. Columbus was so eager to find 
spices that it is difficult to believe that 
the abundant allspice of Jamaica should 
have escaped his notice when he reached 
that island later in his explorations, yet 
this seems to be the case. It is under¬ 
stood that this spice was unknown to 
Europeans in Columbus’s day and that 
Columbus could not inquire about a 
spice which to him did not exist, but 
had he found the natives using this spice 
or had he gathered it from the allspice 
trees of Jamaica, he would most cer¬ 
tainly have carried it back to Europe 
as a new spice or, because he had ‘ no 
knowledge of these products ’, as a spe¬ 
cies of clove since its aroma is similar 
to that of the clove. In the face of his 
repeated references to his lack of knowl¬ 
edge of plants, and spice plants in par¬ 
ticular, it would not have been an un¬ 
reasonable mistake for him to have 
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made. Later Spanish explorers were 
perhaps not better informed and they 
found the spice, but apparently thought 
it was a species of pepper and called it 
Pimienta, which accounts for its botani¬ 
cal name, Pimenta officinalis, and its 
other common names, pimento, Jamaica 
pepper, and clove pepper ”. 

When Columbus died in 1506 “ he had 
not reached the glittering courts of 
Eastern empires, nor smelled the fra¬ 
grance of the spices which grew on the 
tropical isles of the Eastern Sea. For 
him, there had been no aromatic and 
pungent cloves, ginger, nutmegs, or 
mace; no fragrant cinnamon or cassia, 
not even a decent pepper! But the 
spices of the East Indies had led him to 
the West Indies, and to the land of 
America where his name is honored ”. 

“ The discoveries of Christopher Co¬ 
lumbus opened the West Indies to the 
trade and commerce of the world and it 
was not long before the spices of the 
East were introduced into the West. 
Today, the world’s finest ginger comes 
from Jamaica and the nutmegs and 
mace of Grenada are exported to all 
parts of America and Europe. The cap¬ 
sicum spices of the New World were in¬ 
troduced into the Old World, and today 
these useful peppers are cultivated in 
many parts of Europe, in Africa, India, 
East Indies, Japan, and other distant 
lands 

The Portuguese Master the 
Spice Trade 

After John Cabot, born in Genoa and 
later a citizen of Venice, made his vain 
attempts under English auspices to reach 
the land of spices by following a north¬ 
ern route to the New World, the Portu¬ 
guese began to consolidate their gains 
acquired through da Gama. First, under 
the command of Pedro Alvares Cabral 
and confronted by some fighting and 
other difficulties, they established spice¬ 
trading factories at Calicut, Cannamore 


and Cochin on the Malabar Coast of 
India. “ The new spice trade was defi¬ 
nitely under the control of King Em¬ 
manuel, and the factories were royal 
factories manned by royal officers who 
dispatched the spices of India to Portu¬ 
gal in royal ships. The kings of Portu¬ 
gal were not different from the ancient 
kings of Egypt in keeping control of the 
all-important and highly profitable spice 
trade ”. 

In the succeding years of the early six¬ 
teenth century the Portuguese continued 
to strengthen their gains toward con¬ 
trolling the spice trade. They gradually 
superseded the Moslems, who had so long 
monopolized the traffic, and they finally 
brought complete ruin to Venice, first by 
discovering the prime source of her trade 
in spices—the famed Spice Islands of the 
East Indies—and then by controlling 
them. “ The Portuguese lost no time in 
consolidating their position in the East 
Indies. They were securely entrenched 
at Malacca and effectively commanded 
the strait, and they built forts at Am- 
boyna, Halmahera, Celebes, Ternate and 
Tidore, where they had spice-trading 
factories. They were not very success¬ 
ful in protecting their interests in the 
Banda Islands, and because of the per¬ 
sistent, and at times violent, opposition 
of the natives, they were not able to 
fortify adequately the large islands of 
Sumatra and Java. On the island of 
Sumatra, the Moslem natives doggedly 
fought the Portuguese for the control of 
the pepper trade of the island, particu¬ 
larly in the north. On the island of 
Java, similar conditions obtained. The 
hatred which existed between the Chris¬ 
tian invaders and the Moslem defenders 
cannot be overemphasized, and almost 
everywhere they went, the Portuguese 
met with cunning, subterfuge and frus¬ 
tration, if not violence. But the Portu¬ 
guese were not deterred and went steadily 
ahead with their program of exploitation 
of the East Indies. Native junks were 
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found in the south China Sea, along the 
coast of Borneo and the Banda sea and, 
in the interest of monopoly, the Portu¬ 
guese resorted to all sorts of methods to 
curtail these island traders. They did 
not intend that any spices should leave 
the East Indies except in Portuguese 
ships ”. 

“From Malacca, the Portuguese 
reached out to Burma, Siam, China and 
Japan. Long pepper grew in the forests 
of Burmese Tanasserim, black pepper in 
Siam, but these countries did not export 
their meagre spices at that time, and the 
Portuguese saw them more as potential 
markets ”. 

“ The Moslems and Venetians throttled, 
the Portuguese now held a strangle-hold 
on the spice trade in Europe. The price 
of pepper and other spices began to soar 
in all parts of Europe and resentment 
grew as strong against the Portuguese as 
it had grown against the Middle East 
monopolists before them. Other Euro¬ 
pean powers sought a means of breaking 
the grip of Portugal on the spice trade of 
the Orient, and intrepid mariners pre¬ 
sented themselves at the courts of Europe 
with plans which would carry them to 
the Spice Islands and open a way for 
these powers to share in the great spice 
wealth of the East. Magellan sailed for 
Spain; Drake, Fenton, Cavendish, and 
Lancaster, for England; and before the 
16th century slipped into the past, Van 
Houtman for Holland 

Magellan’s Quest and Further 
Attempts by the British 

In September, 1519, Ferdinand Magel¬ 
lan, spurned by his own Portuguese king, 
sailed under the Spanish flag to seek a 
westward route to the Indies. Two years 
and nearly two months later, after en¬ 
during untold hardships and discovering 
the Straits that were ever after to com¬ 
memorate his name, two of his ships 
entered the port of an island called Ti- 
dore. By that event the famed Spice 


Islands were finally reached by a west¬ 
ward journey around the earth. Magel¬ 
lan did not live to see the acomplishment 
of his mission, for he had been killed in 
combat in the Philippines six months 
earlier. 

This fateful event deprived Magellan 
of personally enjoying the glory that 
would have been his upon later return¬ 
ing to Spain, but it was fortunate for 
later generations that one Antonio Piga- 
fetta, a member of his staff, survived the 
journey. Pigafetta was an Italian gentle¬ 
man and scholar who kept a faithful 
account of all that he saw and heard, 
and it is to him that we today are in¬ 
debted, not only for information regard¬ 
ing the terrific hardships of the expedi¬ 
tion as a whole but more particularly for 
his description of the cloves, nutmegs, 
ginger and cinnamon which the survivors 
found in the islands that they visited. 
The crew bargained for these commodi¬ 
ties and gave in exchange agreed upon 
quantities of cloth, scissors, knives, look¬ 
ing-glasses and articles of brass and 
copper. 

Under the command of Sebastian del 
Cano, Magellan’s ship Victoria returned 
to Spain with a load of spices three years 
after having departed on the journey 
that was to accomplish the first circum¬ 
navigation of the earth, to observe for 
the first time the gain or loss in time by 
such a voyage, and to reach the great 
spice emporium by following the setting 
sun. “ The cloves were sold at a most 
handsome profit, and Charles V of Spain 
was well pleased. He honored Sebastian 
del Cano with a coat of arms which in¬ 
cluded in its arrangement two cinna¬ 
mon sticks, three nutmegs, and twelve 
cloves. He also gave him a very good 
pension. The golden trail of the spices 
was more brilliant than ever”! 

Next the British, spurred by Magel¬ 
lan’s conquest, endeavored to reach the 
Spice Islands by the Northeast Passage, 
around the North Cape of Europe, and 
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by the Northwest Passage which, it still 
was hoped, lay some where in North 
America. While all this was going on, 
“ the Portuguese were waxing fat from 
their prosperous spice trade in the East 
Indies. They had obtained a share in 
the trade of the Javanese city of Ban¬ 
tam, from where three and a half million 
pounds of pepper were shipped yearly to 
China and India, and they had success¬ 
fully concluded treaties with the Sultan 
of Brunei which not only opened up the 
pepper trade of Borneo, but enabled 
them to follow a better route from Ma¬ 
lacca to the Moluccas and trade with the 
island of Celebes. Malacca had become 
a great spice-trading centre, to where all 
ships, large and small, that sailed the 
East Indian waters were bound to go and 
pay customs to the Portuguese. From 
this port, the Portuguese monopolized 
the clove trade of the Moluccas and the 
nutmeg and mace trade of the Banda 
Islands. But they had never known real 
peace with the natives. In the great 
pepper land of Northern Sumatra, the 
Achinese king stoutly opposed them and 
successfully carried on trade in pepper 
and other spices with Moslem merchants 
from Mecca. Moslem traders in Java 
steadily sniped at their trade with the 
Spice Islands, and shipped cloves, nut¬ 
megs, and mace to the Red Sea. Portu¬ 
guese rapacity brought about an up¬ 
rising in the Moluccas and in 1574, their 
fortress at Ternate fell to the Moslems. 
Then, in 1579, Francis Drake came, not 
by a northeast or northwest passage, but 
in the track of Magellan. It was the 
beginning of the end of the Portuguese 
monopoly of the spice trade of the East 
In September, 1580, Drake returned to 
Plymouth, England, in his famous ship, 
the Golden Hind, and brought with him 
a load of spices. Other Englishmen fol¬ 
lowed Drake in Britain’s effort to reap 
profits from the lucrative spice trade of 
the Indies. “ But it was not the English 
who broke the power of the Portuguese 
in the East Indies; they concentrated 


more on India. It was the Dutch. The 
merchants of Holland were an enterpris¬ 
ing lot and they were every bit as keen 
as the London merchants to reach the 
Spice Islands. In fact, they were de¬ 
termined to get their share of the highly 
profitable spice trade; they were already 
at war with Spain and they were pre¬ 
pared to fight the Portuguese in the East 
Indies if necessary. In 1595, they sup¬ 
plied the ships and money to send an 
expedition to the East Indies under Cor¬ 
nelius Van Houtman, and in 1596, the 
shadow of the Dutch fell across the 
Portuguese in Bantam ”. 

The Dutch and the English 

In 1597 Van Houtman brought home 
three shiploads of pepper and nutmegs. 
Only 89 of the 284 men who had sailed 
from Holland returned, so costly in lives 
had the expedition been as the result of 
scurvy and other hardships. “ The suc¬ 
cess of Van Houtman fired the imagina¬ 
tion of the people at home and stimu¬ 
lated the merchants of Amsterdam into 
immediate action. The pepper and cinna¬ 
mon of Sumatra, Java, and Borneo; the 
cloves of Ternate, Tidore, Amboyna, and 
other islands of the Moluccas; the nut¬ 
megs and mace of the Banda Islands— 
all were now within reach. Ships were 
speedily made ready for the long voyage, 
manned with sturdy sailors, officered 
with competent, daring navigators, and 
staffed with discerning officials. In the 
year 1598, no less than five expeditions 
left Holland for the East Indies; all told, 
there were twenty-two ships, thirteen of 
which followed the Cape route, and nine 
attempted the passage through the Straits 
of Magellan 

These expeditions “ made a good im¬ 
pression on the native sultans, opened 
trading stations, and generally laid the 
foundation for the future domination of 
the East Indies by the Dutch. The 
spices were making history and it was a 
bad day for the Portuguese ”. 

“ The story of the spices in the 17th 
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century is the story of the decline and 
fall of Portuguese power in the East and 
of the conflict between the Dutch and 
English for the mastery of the spice 
trade ”. 

As part of this struggle, and angered 
by the high prices demanded by the 
Dutch, the English established the fa¬ 
mous East India Company for develop¬ 
ing their part in the spice trade. In Sep¬ 
tember, 1603, one expedition dispatched 
by this company “ brought to England 
enough pepper to break the Dutch hold 
on the market.... We do not know what 
the market for cloves was at that time, 
but history records that a shipload of 
cloves purchased in the Spice Islands for 
£2,948 in 1606, brought the sum of 
£36,287 when sold in England two years 
later 

In order to meet this threatening com¬ 
petition, the Dutch merchants of Am¬ 
sterdam, who had been fighting among 
themselves as well as against the English 
and Portuguese for control of the trade, 
banded together and formed the equally 
famous Dutch East India Company. 
After battles with the Portuguese, the 
English and the natives, the Dutch mer¬ 
chants eventually gained control of the 
producing regions whence came the pep¬ 
per, cinnamon, cloves, ginger, mace and 
nutmeg which they all were striving to 
monopolize. In 1621 they were in a 
position to change the name of Jacatra, 
on Java, to Batavia. Some time there¬ 
after, “ from the Dutch headquarters in 
Batavia, a directive was issued affecting 
the cultivation of clove and nutmeg trees 
in the East Indies. On all islands, ex¬ 
cept those of Amboyna and Ternate in 
the Moluccas and the Banda group, 
clove and nutmeg trees were ordered ex¬ 
tirpated. This wilful destruction of trees, 
which require years to bring their spices 
to fruition, reduced the production of 
cloves, nutmegs, and mace to one-fourth 
of that before the coming of the Dutch 
to the Indies. This was the Dutch 
method of creating a scarcity of these 


fragrant and highly desirable spices to 
force their prices up in the European 
markets for the benefit of the directors 
and shareholders of the Dutch East In¬ 
dia Company ”. 

At the close of the 17th century the 
Portuguese spice trade in the East Indies 
was crushed, the English were left with 
but a remnant of their former trade, and 
the Dutch were “ the undisputed masters 
of the East Indies, reaping the wealth of 
a great spice monopoly. The demand 
for Eastern spices had steadily increased 
in Europe and the trade was perhaps the 
most profitable in existence at that time. 
The number of uses for the spices in 
flavoring food and beverages, in medi¬ 
cine, cosmetics and perfumery had multi¬ 
plied. Spices were sought after by all 
who could afford them. As in ancient 
times, the spices made treasured gifts 
between people. They were also some¬ 
times presented to state dignitaries on 
special occasions and in festive seasons; 
offered as political bribes; given as 
bonuses to the dockworkers who un¬ 
loaded the spice ships; bequeathed in 
wills; and used as rent. The term 1 pep¬ 
percorn rent ’ means today a nominal 
rent, but in those days it represented real 
value. Cinnamon was perhaps the most 
desired of all the fragrant spices, par¬ 
ticularly the bark grown in Ceylon which 
had a value on the European market 
many times that of the Malabar prod¬ 
uct, or the cassia of the Far East. The 
trade in this spice was one of the most 
profitable of all to the Dutch East India 
Company, which did not hesitate to burn 
large quantities of the bark to keep its 
price high. Not only had the trading 
companies profited handsomely from 
their ventures into the East Indies, but 
the revenues of their respective countries 
had been materially increased by the im¬ 
port and export of pepper, cassia, cinna¬ 
mon, cloves, ginger, turmeric, mace and 
nutmegs ”. 

“ Halfway through the 18th century, 
the tide of fortune began to change for 
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the Dutch East India Company. There 
were many reasons for this, but the prin¬ 
cipal were the steps taken by the French 
and British to break the Dutch monop¬ 
oly by introducing spice plants into their 
own overseas colonies, the loss of Dutch 
possessions in India, the export of spices 
from India by the English East India 
Company, the British blockading of 
Dutch East Indian ports, and piracy and 
smuggling in the waters of the Indies 

“ The Dutch had angered Europe by 
making her pay dearly for cloves, nut¬ 
meg, mace, and cinnamon through their 
rapacious policy of curtailing production 
and creating artificial scarcities of these 
commodities. For a hundred years they 
had enjoyed naval supremacy in the In¬ 
dies, and kept the foreigners from their 
spice-trading ports. But monopolies of 
this kind can be very harmful to the 
monopolists ”. 

In the latter half of the 18th century, 
despite Dutch vigilance, the French suc¬ 
ceeded in introducing cloves, nutmeg and 
cinnamon plants from the East Indies 
into the islands of Reunion, Mauritius 
and Seychelles in the Indian Ocean, and 
into French Guiana in South America. 
In Amboyna, however, according to one 
navigator, “ cloves were in such abun¬ 
dance that the Dutch authorities at Ba¬ 
tavia sometimes ordered a large number 
of clove trees to be extirpated and fixed 
the number of trees that should be in 
production. Thus, by a resolution of the 
year 1768, they ordered that the propa¬ 
gation of the clove trees should cease till 
their number was reduced to 550,000; 
the number of trees both young and fruit 
bearing was then 759,040 ”. 

“ According to this navigator, at the 
time of his voyage to the East Indies 
there were 3,000,000 pounds of cloves in 
the Dutch warehouses at Batavia, of 
which not more than 200,000 could be 
disposed of annually in the Indies. In 
addition to the cloves stored in Batavia, 
there was enough stock of the spice in 


Holland to meet the needs of Europe for 
ten years. Such an abundance of cloves 
was a threat to the handsome market the 
Dutch strived to maintain and, conse¬ 
quently, large quantities of cloves were 
‘ committed to the flames ’ from time to 
time by the Dutch East India Com¬ 
pany ”. 

“ Similar conditions existed in nutmeg 
production and quantities of this spice 
were also periodically destroyed by fire 
to maintain the Dutch monopoly ”. 

In 1788 the British occupied the Ma¬ 
layan island of Penang, and about eight 
years later they successfully transplanted 
clove trees from the Moluccas into that 
island. By 1799 the ascendency of the 
British had progressed to such a degree 
that the Dutch East India Company was 
dissolved, and “ the affairs of the Com¬ 
pany were taken over by the Dutch 
government. The Dutch East India 
Company had been a progressive and 
powerful factor in the colonizing and 
trading affairs of the Netherlands for 
almost two hundred years; at the height 
of its prosperity, in 1669, the Company 
had one hundred and fifty trading ships, 
forty ships of war, one thousand sailors, 
and paid a dividend of forty per cent ”. 

In 1818 the clove tree was introduced 
from Mauritius into Zanzibar, and today 
Zanzibar, with the adjoining island of 
Pemba, produce by far the greater part 
of the world’s supply of cloves. Later 
the nutmeg tree was successfully intro¬ 
duced into the West Indies. All these 
efforts over many years, together with 
territorial conquests by the British 
against the Dutch, completely destroyed 
the Dutch monopoly on spices in the 
East Indies. 

“ It is now four hundred and sixty 
years since Bartholomew Diaz doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope in the search for 
an all-water route to India, so that 
Portugal might wrest from the Moslem 
traders, the Sultan of Egypt, and the 
merchants of Venice the profitable spice 
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trade of the Orient. And we have seen 
how greatly this spice trade has shaped 
the course of history since that time. It 
is difficult for us, who buy our supplies of 
pepper, cassia, cinnamon, cloves, ginger, 
mace, and nutmeg so casually and so 
cheaply, to believe that there was ever 
a time when these spices were so eagerly 
sought after and represented so much 
wealth and power that destiny itself was 
indivisible from them ”. 

“ The introduction of the highly valued 
spice plants of the East Indies into other 
countries and the maritime intercourse 
between east and west gradually changed 
the spice-production situation. Today, 
the East Indies, while still the largest 
pepper-producing center of the world, is 
no longer the great emporium for the 
fragrant spices it was in the days of the 
Dutch ascendency. Nutmegs and cloves 
are still exported from the Spice Islands, 
but a far larger export of nutmegs is 
carried on from the island of Grenada in 
the West Indies and Zanzibar is the 
leading source of supply for cloves. The 
export of cassia from Batavia is not 
nearly as great as the export of the 
highly esteemed Saigon cassia from Indo 
China ”. 


“ Ginger was introduced into the West 
Indies by the Spaniards in the 16th cen¬ 
tury and today, Jamaica exports the 
finest ginger of all and by far the greater 
part of the world’s requirements; other 
ginger is exported in small quantities 
from Africa and Japan. China exports 
cassia and preserved ginger. Ceylon is 
still the only important exporter of the 
delightfully fragrant Cinnamomum zey - 
lanicum; that produced in the Seychelles 
and some other places is not a factor in 
world trade 

“ The Malabar coast ports export 
some of the world’s best pepper and also 
a pungent ginger. Burma is not a spice 
exporting country; the long pepper origi¬ 
nally found in the woods of Tenasserim 
is now cultivated in Bengal, India and 
also in Java. Siam is today at her low¬ 
est point as a producer and exporter of 
pepper; in the 17th century, her pepper 
was the cause of contention and conflict 
among foreign merchants, but today no¬ 
body fights about it. The different vari¬ 
eties of capsicum peppers native to Cen¬ 
tral America were early introduced into 
Africa, India, East Indies, Japan, and 
other countries. Today, these peppers 
are exported in all sizes and varieties 
from many parts of the world.” 


Utilization Abstracts 


Peanuts. Considerable study has been 
devoted in recent years, particularly at the 
Southern Utilization Research Branch of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, to pro¬ 
moting greater utilization of peanuts. In a 
manner which defies abstracting here because 
of its very succinct though brief resume of 
this study, The Garden Journal of The New 
York Botanical Garden (Jan.-Feb., 1955) 
contains an excellent summary of this work. 


Algae as Food. Perhaps no other poten¬ 
tial aspect of plant utilization appeals so 
much to the imagination as does the possible 
supplementing of agricultural practice by 
large-scale cultivation of unicellular algae as 
a source of human food. Attention has been 
drawn to this in several past issues of 
Economic Botany. Two more contributions 
on the subject are contained in The Scientific 
Monthly (Jan., 1955). 
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Egypt and the Spice Trade 

by Donald Whitcomb and Janet H. Johnson 


T he Red Sea and adjoining eastern desert of 

Egypt are usually considered only peripheral 
to Near Eastern history—and in comparison 
with the splendors of the Nile, the coast is a barren 
zone of relatively little interest. Yet it was once the 
departure point for some of the greatest trading ven¬ 
tures of ancient and Mediaeval Egypt. From small 
ports, including one near the modern town of Quseir, 
ships once sailed south and east in the spice trade, a 
trade which included Arabia, Africa and India in 
Roman times, and then, a millennium later, the Far 
East. 

Called Leucos Limen in classical times—which 
means "the white harbor”—this port is known today 
by its Arabic name, Quseir al-Qadim or "ancient 
Quseir.” What makes the site so interesting is that it 
was established not only once, but twice, as an en¬ 
trepreneurial center to serve the trading net¬ 
works of two great empires, the Roman and 
the Mamluk. And each time, the desert envi¬ 
ronment proved so brutally inhospitable 
that the enterprise failed. Yet Quseir was 
never intended to serve as a showcase. Both in 
Roman and Islamic times, it was an outpost 
lacking temple or mosque, a small port equip¬ 
ped with only the essentials for survival in one 
of the world’s most arid regions. 


Modern archaeology in the Middle East recently 
has turned to the study of settlement in very margin¬ 
al regions. Archaeologists inevitably deal with many 
of the ecological and economic problems still facing 
inhabitants of the area. The excavations at Quseir 
have contributed to the knowledge of how a small 
colony may have coped with an environment that 
offered very little food and almost no fresh water, 
while it coordinated the shipment of large amounts of 
trade items to and from distant ports. Details about 
the layout and organization of such small ports in 
both the Roman and Islamic periods remain scanty, 
but work at Quseir is beginning to present the ar¬ 
chaeological part of the picture. After two seasons of 
excavation, enough has been learned to enlarge the 
current notion of commercial entre¬ 
pots during the Roman and Mediaeval peri¬ 
ods. Excavations at Quseir al-Qadim began in 
1978 and will continue through 1982. The 
Egyptian Antiquities Organization has lent 
its assistance to every phase of the Quseir 
Project, and the Smithsonian Institution and 
National Geographic Society have 
* provided financial support. 
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The location of Quseir al-Qadim has been both a 
boon and a source of problems for excavators. On the 
one hand, the dryness of the climate has preserved 
many perishable items—textiles, leather, 
wood, matting, and, from the Islamic period, a great 
deal of paper even including a love letter. 

But the Roman buildings at Quseir al-Qadim 
were constructed largely of bricks made from the 
lagoonal mudflats whose clay has a very high salt 
content. As the walls of the buildings collapsed and 
melted under centuries of occasional torrential 
winter rains, the mixture became a rock salt or 
caliche, uniform in texture and often over one meter 
thick. This amorphous mass is extremely hard and 
can be dug only with railroad picks or hammers and 
chisels. 

^^useir al-Qadim is situated just north of modern 
Quseir, halfway down the Egyptian coast on the Red 
Sea. The modem town is a growing one, equipped 
with a small harbor that exports local phosphate ore. 
The ancient Roman and Mediaeval settlement site is 
small, roughly six hectares in area, and there are no 
structures preserved above ground. The site lies on a 
bedrock of coral rising out of the sea immediately 
north of the Wadi Quseir al-Qadim. The former har¬ 
bor area is now covered with mudflats. It is clear that 


the town had no defensive wall; no weapons have 
been recovered so far, suggesting that peaceable 
merchants lived here. 

An initial trip to Quseir al-Qadim confirmed its 
chronological range—Roman of the first and second 
centuries, and Islamic of the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries. There are occasional remnants of 
limestone and mudbrick walls, but most of the site is 
marked only by the scattering of sherds lying on the 
surface. Still, even from these unobtrusive and 
humble ruins a cursory investigation produced an 
impressive amount of information. The remains indi¬ 
cated, for example, that Quseir had been laid out in a 
checkerboard of blocks and streets, a type of plan 
known as hippodamian. In contrast to this regular 
and well-ordered city, the Islamic settlement ap¬ 
pears to have consisted of isolated "villas” or residen¬ 
tial groups oriented to fit the landscape. The Roman 
settlement even had a central administrative struc¬ 
ture that presumably functioned as a storage and 
customs house, but the Islamic occupation seems to 
have lacked any such focus. 

The story of Quseir al-Qadim be¬ 
gins with the Roman settlement. In 
classical times, the port consisted of 
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three areas: the harbor on the south, the central 
business and administrative area, and a residential 
area to the north and west. Yet the shape of the 
colony underwent changes even within Roman 
times. The residential area along the western edge of 
the site—away from the sea—initially sat atop the 
bluffs and was arranged in blocks or insulae. Below 
and to the west lay the estuary or tidal lagoon. The 
northern edge of this residential area is rather irreg¬ 
ular; first test trenches were dug here because it 
contained high mounds of debris. As it turned out, 
this debris covered the fragments of poorly-con¬ 
structed buildings, rooms and courtyards made of 
loosely-fitted limestone or mudbrick. 

All of the artifacts recovered from the surface of 
this debris down to the soil under the walls dated 
from the first and second centuries. Obviously the 
buildings on the bluff were abandoned and obliter¬ 
ated by the trash of the subsequent city dump. How¬ 
ever optimistic the original planners of Leucos 
Limen had been, harsh economic realities caused a 
retraction within a century. By the early third cen¬ 
tury, the whole port had been peacefully abandoned. 

Surface traces in the early residential area near 
the administrative zone of the town suggested that 
this area contained a large building, which was later 
dubbed the Roman "villa.” This structure measures 
approximately 10 by 14 meters and faces a small lane 
leading past the central administrative building to 


the harbor area. Across this lane, to the east, in a 
series of small, poorly-constructed rooms, were a 
small iron forge and the first Indian Tamil inscrip¬ 
tions found in Egypt, a juxtaposition suggesting that 
Indian merchants, perhaps even ironworkers, may 
have lived here. An intentional layer of dark organic 
trash had been used to level the irregularities in the 
coral bedrock; the unbaked mudbrick buildings were 
constructed on top of it, laid in a header-stretcher 
pattern—alternate rows of bricks laid with the short 
end (header) or long side (stretcher) visible. Frag¬ 
ments of wood along some walls suggest that an 
irregular framework of wooden beams had been used 
to strengthen the villa. Both the construction tech¬ 
niques and plan of this building are similar to those 
found at other Egyptian sites of the Ptolemaic and 
Roman periods. 

Since the thick caliche made tracing the interior 
walls uncertain, it was difficult to determine the 
exact contours of the villa. Nevertheless, the main 
room fronting the lane could be identified as a large 
storeroom by the number of amphorae and other 
storage jars lying about the floor. Directly to the 
north was a small corner storeroom whose floor was 
covered with small round jars, probably for holding 
oils. Most of these had a small hole on the side, 
presumably to facilitate emptying the contents, 
much as one would make a second hole in a beer or oil 
can today. Amid this clutter of jars lay a variety of 
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have been found at Quseir. 

Abutting Building A to the west was a third 
structure designated the "white building.” Made of 
light-yellowish mudbricks, a striking contrast to the 
red-brown hues of the other Roman brickwork, this 
structure had been erected on a carefully prepared 
foundation and had a plastered inner face. It may 
have served as a small temple or chapel, a suggestion 
reinforced by the discovery of several figurines in an 
adjacent trench. A second possibility is that the 
white building may be another storage or warehouse 
facility, or perhaps a series of shops fronting on a 
street postulated as running from the harbor area 
and connecting with the lane next to the Roman 
villa. 

The Roman harbor itself has yet to be clearly 
delineated. The arms of the coral bluffs extend south¬ 
ward to form a basin, which seems to be lined with 
narrow stone walls. The entire area is now covered 
with mudflats—called sabkha in Arabic—as a result 
of wash down the wadi (normally a dry riverbed) 
running east out of the Red Sea hills and emptying at 
Quseir al-Qadim. A series of trenches explored an 
"island” rising almost three meters in the southern 
part of this harbor area. The island turned out to be 
made of gravel and sand mixed with Roman arti¬ 
facts, suggesting that it may be the spoil heap from 
dredging operations conducted by the Romans in an 
attempt to keep this facility free of silt. The formal 
elements normally associated with a classical har¬ 
bor, such as a mole, do not appear. The ideal form of a 
small port facility in the Roman world is still too 
vaguely known and the pattern of Egyptian harbors 

(Below) The eastern Islamic occupation area was located on the 
bluffs above the beach and bay at Quseir al-Qadim. (Inset) Viewof 
the architectural foundations in the eastern Islamic area where 
wooden stakes, probably used for tethering animals or as drying 
racks for fishnets, were found in situ. 


other stored goods including faience bowls, grinding 
stones, a large wooden bowl, and wooden pulleys. 
Below was a stone-lined cellar, its trapdoor broken in 
and its contents removed. Even so, the lack of wanton 
destruction suggests that abandonment was peace¬ 
ful. 

The central structures of Roman Quseir 
al-Qadim consist of two large buildings set adjacent 
to one another on the high ground above the harbor. 
Each of these occupied an entire block and measured 
roughly 40 by 40 meters. Both were constructed of 
mudbrick—now a formidable capping layer of 
caliche as much as two-and-a-half meters in depth. 
While test trenches into Building B, the eastern 
building, were unsuccessful in determining what lay 
beneath the stone, excavation in the western build¬ 
ing, called Building A, was far more profitable. The 
caliche was less thick there, and the walls of this 
structure may have been less massive than those of 
Building B. 

Trenches dug during two seasons revealed a 
square building—Building A—with a series of nar¬ 
row vaulted rooms arranged around a courtyard. 
One room had amphorae and a stack of dishes lying 
on a floor soaked with pitch or oil. This structure 
appears to have been the central administrative or 
storage facility, not unlike the caravanserai or khans 
of later Islamic times. Building B may have served a 
more official purpose, perhaps as garrison head¬ 
quarters, although it is still curious that no weapons 















is not known at all. The best example of Egyptian 
classical ports by far is Alexandria, which may be 
atypical due to its size, and was in any case much 
altered by centuries of development. As a 
small and relatively unimportant port, it seems 
likely that Quseir al-Qadim, when fully excavated, 
will prove to be an example of a Roman harbor town 
of the most unadorned and basic sort. 

.^Archaeologists at Quseir expected that artifacts 
recovered from both the Roman and Islamic settle¬ 
ments would consist largely of objects used daily by 
the resident mercantile community. But it was 
hoped that some would document the geographical 
range of the international commerce. Ceramics—the 
archaeologist’s favorite chronological index—dra¬ 
matically fulfilled both expectations. An abundance 
of other artifacts gave further testimony to life in the 
Roman settlement. Coins, some letters, fragments of 
shoes and clothing, luxury items such as decorated 
glassware, evidence of no fewer than five different 
languages, and terra sigillata wares (a fine polished 
red-ware), including Arretine wares (from the town 
of Arezzo in Italy) are the principal finds of the 
Roman record. But which of these items were des¬ 
tined for export and which for local use? 

Terra sigillata ware was the most obvious Roman 
trade ware at Quseir al-Qadim. This pottery was 
distributed throughout the Roman Empire, and the 
Arretine wares were widely imitated. The pottery at 
Quseir includes original Arretine pieces as well as 
imitations from Cyprus, Asia Minor and North 
Africa. The North African type is common to con¬ 
temporary sites in the Nile Valley, but at Quseir the 
quantity and variety of terra sigillata wares only 
underline the commercial nature of the port. 

The same pattern is repeated with the amphorae: 
types current in Mediterranean trade occur beside 
native Egyptian ones. Since amphorae were special 
containers designed for transport of liquids such as 
wine in the holds of ships, this distribution seems to 
reconfirm the port’s commercial activity. Amphorae 
sherds are the most common pottery from all Roman 
levels at Quseir al-Qadim—a fact consistent with the 
function of the amphorae as containers for liquids 
stored by the actual inhabitants of the port. No doubt 
the contents of many of the amphorae were con¬ 
sumed at Quseir itself, as indicated by the numerous 
broken plaster stoppers, or "bottle caps,” which were 
found. These stoppers bear stamped inscriptions 
identifying the estate or individual producer of the 
wine. Given the aridity of the region, it is reasonable 
to expect that a great deal of wine and other liquids 
had to be stored. And indeed, one letter found at 
Quseir demands that three jars of wine be sent out to 
a military tribune, who was presumably on maneu¬ 
vers in the desert. 

These same amphorae and terra sigillatas, how¬ 
ever, also provide the first testimony to the spice 
trade with India, for they have affinities with wares 
that have been discovered in Indian contexts. The 
site of Arikamedu, not far from modem Pondicherry, 
was excavated by the British archaeologist Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler in the 1940s. This settlement had 
participated in the Roman trade and was dated to the 
first century based on the evidence of imported 



(Above) " Ostrichicons” or fragments of ostrich shells inscribed 
with Arabic names and fifteenth -century dates, were discovered 
in the eastern area of Islamic Quseir al-Qadim. 


Arretine wares and amphorae. While the Arretines 
and amphorae from Quseir al-Qadim resemble those 
from Arikamedu, archaeologists have also un¬ 
covered possible Indian pottery at the Egyptian port, 
further confirming the trade connection between the 
two sites. 

Moreover, three Quseir sherds, much like Wheel¬ 
er’s coarse "local” ware, were carved crudely with 
graffiti in a non-western alphabet. Despite their 
poorly-preserved condition, these graffiti were sub¬ 
sequently identified as having been written in the 
Brahmi script, a script used to write inscriptions in 
the Tamil language. Wheeler had also found such 
graffiti at Arikamedu. The best preserved Quseir 
graffito consists of a personal name—Catan— 
common in the mercantile community of south India 
in the second century. The connection between 
Quseir and India is even more fully confirmed by 
characteristic eastern products found at Quseir such 
as teak, coarse cloth made of jute, and, most im¬ 
portant, peppercorns, the spice par excellence for the 
Romans. 

And if any doubt remained, the wide range of 
languages found at Quseir al-Qadim also point to its 
role in international trade. Besides the Tamil in¬ 
scription from India, the documents unearthed in¬ 
clude Latin, Greek and Demotic Egyptian. From out¬ 
side of Egypt comes one sherd bearing a graffito in 
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(Above) Resist-dyed cloth from India was extremely popular in 
Egypt and widely imitated. (Left) Pottery sherds from Roman 
and Islamic Quseir illustrate extensive trade connections, and 
include terra sigillata ware from Arezzo in Italy and imita¬ 
tions from Asia Minor, Cyprus and North Africa; native Egyp¬ 
tian and Mediterranean trade amphorae; pottery from India; 
Islamic majolica ware; and Chinese and Southeast Asian 
celadons. 


Himyarite, the Sabaean language of Yemen (the 
land of the biblical Queen of Sheba). The Sabaeans 
had controlled the spice and incense trade until the 
advent of the Romans. During Quseir’s flourishing 
they may have continued to function as middlemen 
or trading partners. Another intriguing inscription 
was unearthed within a few kilometers of Quseir; a 
Nabataean inscription, it bore only a personal name, 
a sort of "Kilroy was here,” and is typical of 
Nabataean inscriptions found throughout the Sinai. 

But how extensive, exactly, was the trade of 
Quseir al-Qadim during its Roman life? It seems to 
have included the large area from Italy through 
Yemen to Africa and eastward to India—in spite of 
the fact that it was clearly not considered to be a 
major port by classical authors, as were Qulzum 
(modem Suez) at the head of the Gulf of Suez, Leuke 
Rome on the Arabian coast, and Myos Hormos and 
Berenice on the Egyptian side, the last two about 80 
kilometers north and south of Quseir al-Qadim, re¬ 
spectively. Without an agricultural hinterland, 
Leucos Limen/Quseir al-Qadim was dependent on 
the constant supply of foodstuffs and trade goods 
from the Nile Valley. In Roman times, the city of 
Coptos just north of Luxor in the Nile Valley co¬ 


ordinated the exploitation of the eastern desert and 
the Red Sea coast. The failure of Quseir to sustain 
itself as a Roman outpost must have brought about 
abandonment by no later than the early third cen¬ 
tury. It would not flourish again for more than a 
millennium, until the site was recolonized as an 
Islamic port in the thirteenth century. 

TThe motive for reestablishing a port on this in¬ 
hospitable coast was essentially the same as it had 
been in Roman times—to participate in the spice 
trade with the east. Quseir’s trade sphere was even 
wider than it had been in Roman days, reflected in its 
broader contact with both Africa and the Far East. In 
fact, virtually all of the known world was repre¬ 
sented and somehow interconnected through this 
tiny port on the eve of Columbus’s voyage in search of 
the East. Known as the port of Qus, Quseir al-Qadim 
replaced Coptos as the regional center for Upper 
Egypt, but in its Islamic incarnation remained little 
noticed when compared with the largest Islamic 
ports—Tor on the tip of Sinai, Jeddah in Arabia, and 
Aidhab near the Egyptian-Sudanese border. 

Despite the fact that most of these Mediaeval 
ports were new, they—along with Quseir al-Qadim 
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—participated in the same trade network that had 
functioned during the Roman Empire. The complete 
lack of archaeological investigation of most of these 
ports leaves many questions unanswered. How much 
trade, for instance, did the small Islamic port of 
Quseir al-Qadim actually handle? What factors 
justified the enormous cost of supply and manpower? 
Was its support governmental or the product of pri¬ 
vate entrepreneurship? Was the port maintained 
primarily for non-commercial reasons, perhaps as a 
kind of prestige symbol, despite its obvious auster¬ 
ity? Indeed, these questions are almost equally ap¬ 
plicable to the Roman port of Quseir. Only extensive 
investigation of the entire ancient and Mediaeval 
trade networks will yield satisfactory answers to 
some of them. 

Still, it is quite clear that Islamic trade was 
surprisingly varied. The Mediaeval remains from 
the site include a wide array of ceramics from a 
variety of regions; a great number of paper docu¬ 
ments, among them the love letter; inscribed ostrich 
egg shells; an abundance of clothing items, house¬ 
hold goods and cloth; and plenty of fish remains. 
Evidence of contact with West Africa is a piece of iron 
money known as a "kissi penny,” the only such object 
found outside West Africa. 

This artifact introduces a new use of this port— 
the pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina. With the con¬ 
version to Islam of the great West African kingdoms 
in the fourteenth century, there were large pilgrim¬ 
ages from Tekrur (as all these kingdoms were known 
to the Egyptians) as well as from the Nile Valley. The 
great pilgrimage of Mansa Musa in about a.d. 1350 
astounded the sultan and people of Cairo with its size 
and largess of gold, confounding assumptions about 
black civilization and inspiring a renewed trade with 
these regions of Africa. While most pilgrims went to 
Cairo, some embarked from Red Sea ports such as 
Aidhab or Quseir. 

A section of the Islamic residences west of the 
Roman harbor area was excavated in 1978. The well- 
built structures made of white limestone were con¬ 
structed after the Roman debris had been swept over 
the edge of the bluff and used to fill in ravines. A 
narrow alley leads up the slope from the old harbor to 
a sitting room with benches and a courtyard. Behind 
this lies a storeroom and the beginning of a lane 
leading to another residential complex. Beside the 
alley are two housing units, evidently built accord¬ 
ing to a standard pattern. The sitting room of one still 
had floor mats with a water pitcher and cup—only 
the Persian carpets had been rolled up and taken 
along when the owner departed. Each house also 
contained an open anteroom with two corner storage 
bins, and had access to a yard on the slope, one of 
which still had a tether rope in situ. 

The later occupation on the eastern side of the 
town stood in marked contrast. A large shallow exca¬ 
vation of over 500 square meters uncovered a ram- 

(Right, above) Excavating the corner storeroom in the Roman 
"villa” where numerous oil jars, faience bowls, a grinding stone, 
and a wooden bowl were found lying on the floor. (Right, below) 
The Roman "white building's” function is still uncertain, but it 
may have served as an administrative building, shops or even a 
small temple or chapel. 
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bling series of brick and stone foundations; the super¬ 
structures had been made of matting on a wooden 
frame. A meter below the surface lay a series of 
rooms and courtyards, an adaptable and fluid sort of 
architecture normally associated with small villages 
or hamlets. Excavations uncovered a great number 
of fish remains, many more than in other areas. 
Evidently the inhabitants of this later, poorer section 
turned more and more to fishing as imported mam¬ 
mal resources declined. Even so, the artifacts of this 
latest period indicate that extensive contacts were 
maintained with the Far East, Africa, and the east¬ 
ern Mediterranean, either directly or through 
middlemen. 

The ceramic record for the Islamic period is 
especially impressive. From a.d. 1200 until 1500— 









the Ayyubid-Mamluk period when Quseir al-Qadim 
seems to have been occupied—ceramic arts had be¬ 
come highly developed in the Islamic world. There 
was a great surge in the production of certain types 
meant to compete with the much prized Far Eastern 
ceramics. These included under-glaze painting with 
fine patterns in white, blue and black under a clear 
glaze. A variety of decorative techniques using a 
scratched or sgraffito design were also popular. In 
addition, a tin-ware or majolica developed, which 
was to spread to Spain and Europe and find its way to 
the New World. Each of these ceramic types is rep¬ 
resented at Quseir al-Qadim, having been imported 
from Fustat (Mediaeval Cairo), perhaps from Syria, 
or in the case of the early majolicas, from the North 
African coast. 

There are also authentic Far Eastern ceramics, 
including Chinese and Southeast Asian celadons and 
porcelains, blue and white wares, and storage jars. In 
strong contrast to the skilled workmanship demon¬ 
strated by these Far Eastern masterpieces is a type of 
pottery called "paddle-stamped” ware—a handmade 
coiled vessel finished with a simple design on the 
outside. These poorer ceramics seem to have cir¬ 
culated throughout the Indian Ocean, not as trade 
items but as vessels used by the people who did the 
actual traveling and trading. The few previously re¬ 
ported examples come from Oman and the African 
coast, the latter region being the most likely place of 
origin. 

The rest of the material record at Quseir 
al-Qadim bears additional witness to its importance 
as a trading port. In all the Islamic levels, crumpled 
and folded pieces of paper are abundant, as if some¬ 
one had emptied a wastebasket over the site. Most of 
the papers were letters written in Arabic on good- 
quality paper with high rag content. Their subjects 
vary: some are routine business letters; one grants 
official permission to export grain to Arabia; others 
are personal letters; yet others list goods. The infor¬ 
mation derived from all of them is diminished by the 
fact that many are frustratingly fragmentary. But 
they are not unlike the Geniza letters, records of the 
Mediaeval Jewish mercantile community in Cairo, 
which are dated roughly a century or two earlier. 
Unlike the Geniza documents and other archives 
now in various libraries, however, the letters from 
Quseir have a clear contextual relationship with the 
artifacts used and traded at the same time, greatly 
enhancing their potential value. 

Another find, like the paddle-stamped pottery, 
helps confirm the Mediaeval trade connection be¬ 
tween Quseir and the Sudan and East Africa: pieces 
of ostrich eggshell discovered in association with hu¬ 
man burials. Local digging at Quseir prior to the 
beginning of formal excavations had uncovered hu¬ 
man bones and eggshells. Surprisingly, the ostrich 
shells bore inscriptions written in ink, one including 
a personal name and a fifteenth-century date. Care¬ 
ful excavation of an adjacent area revealed 
fragmentary stone walls and a large number of 
Muslim burials, but no more eggshells. So it is still 
uncertain whether the eggshells were associated 
with the burials or not. Such a fascinating connec¬ 
tion, if it did exist, is reminiscent of the Greek 


Orthodox custom of placing an egg on the grave. 

The textiles found in the Islamic areas at Quseir 
follow the same pattern as the ceramics. Imported 
luxury goods are found amid a vast array of local 
items. The cloth was generally a plain off-white or 
blue, or blue-and-white plaids and stripes, either of 
cotton or linen. A few fine tapestries and embroi¬ 
deries reflect a continuing tradition from the pre- 
Islamic period. One intriguing group of textiles 
again verified Quseir’s international flavor. A strik¬ 
ing Indian connection was demonstrated by some 
resist-dyed cloth, or batiks. These bright, bold pat¬ 
terns were extremely popular in Egypt where they 
were soon imitated. The rest of the textiles include 
many caps, some in children’s sizes; various sleeves 
and pockets; a child’s tunic; and a baby’s leather 
shoe. 

The great diversity of finds at Quseir al-Qadim is 
eloquent testimony to its intimate connection with 
lands thousands of miles to the east and west, all 
bound by an impulse to trade. Quseir provides im¬ 
portant documentation for the history of this trade in 
both Roman and Islamic times. Further work should 
provide a model for the social organization of similar 
small ports, and a framework within which to study 
pre-Roman Egyptian trade via the Red Sea. One 
aspect of such trade is the still poorly documented 
trade between Pharaonic Egypt and the distant land 
of Punt, evidently on the east African coast. Such a 
model may even relate to the modem continuation of 
the eastern "spice” trade—today’s petroleum traffic 
—which has formed a new network of ports in a part 
of the world that has seen significant trade routes 
flourish over many millennia. 

For Further Reading on the Quseir al-Qadim 
excavations: Donald Whitcomb and Janet H. 
Johnson, Quseir al-Qadim 1978: Preliminary 
Report (American Research Center in Egypt, 

Cairo 1979); Das Altertum 26 (1980): 103-12, is a 
popular article in German. 

On trade between Egypt and India during the 
Roman period: M.E. Rashke, "New Studies in 
Roman Commerce with the East," in Aufstiey und 
Niedergang derRomischen Welt 9.2 (Walter de 
Gruyter, Berlin 1978): 604-1378, is an excellent 
recent summary which supplants the classic 
studies such as E.M. Warmington, The Commerce 
Between the Roman Empire and India (Cambridge 
University Press, Cambridge 1928), and M.P. 
Charlesworth, Trade Routes and Commerce of the 
Roman Empire (Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge 1924), and "Roman Trade with India: 

A Resurvey,” in P.R. Coleman-Norton, editor, 
Studies in Roman Economic and Social History in 
Honor of Allen Chester Johnson (Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, NJ 1951): 131-44; 

R.E. Wheeler, "Arikamedu: An Indo-European 
Trading Station on the East Coast of India," 
Ancient India 2 (1946): 17-24, reports on the exca¬ 
vation in India. 

On the history of trade in Mediaeval Egypt: 

J.C. Carswell, "China and Islam: A Survey of the 
Coast of India and Ceylon," Transactions of the 
Oriental Ceramic Society (1977-8): 25-68, for Indian 
material; N. Chittick, Kilwa: An Islamic Trading 
City on the East African Coast (British Institute in 
East Africa, Nairobi 1974), for important com¬ 
parisons with African material. 
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ROME AND INDIA: ASPECTS OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY DURING 

THE PRINCIPATE * 

By WALTER SCHMITTHENNER 

For J. & S.T. 


I 

There are two approaches to universal history: a structural one and one which may 
be called ‘ real’ or ‘ practical \ The former compares and draws general conclusions ; it is 
theoretical history. The second is concerned with causality, relating dispersed occurrences, 
where possible, by determining their interdependence and establishing priorities in time. 
There can be no doubt, however, that an understanding of the whole of the history of man¬ 
kind, from its earliest beginnings to the recognizable process of total acculturation 1 in our 
present world, is the ultimate, if unattainable, goal towards which all its efforts are directed. 
Certain aspects of this ‘ real’ or ‘ practical ’ universal history are the subject of this paper. 
The Ancient Historian can advance several arguments to justify his special claim to a uni- 
versalist point of view. Three observations will be selected and briefly considered anew. 

The dignity, if not the vocation, of our science derives from the fact that universal his¬ 
tory as a genre, and perhaps the most noble one, of historiography was invented by the 
Greeks, be it by Herodotus 2 , or by Ephorus . 3 If earlier texts are lost, it was Polybius at the 
latest who consciously formulated this new approach to history, and may thus be regarded 
as the first extant theoretician of universal history. It is with perceptible, if rather cumber¬ 
some, pathos that he seeks to impart the elevating experience of writing ‘ universal 9 history 
to his readers when he indicates in the following terms his choice of the 140 th Olympiad 
( 220-216 b.c.) as marking the starting point of his narrative proper 4 : 

4 During the times previous to these years it so happened that events in the world had been, as it 
were, disconnected, that therefore their origins, too, and their results were complete in themselves, 
and that, accordingly, the separate deeds differed from each other. But from those times on¬ 
wards it so happens that history becomes, as it were, an organic whole, and that events in Italy 
and Africa are interwoven with those in Asia and Greece, and that the tendency of all things is 
towards one end.’ 

It does not detract from the excitement of this perception that the Americas and the Far 
East (a term reflecting the European point of view) are not included in this idea of historical 
space, which does however embrace the subcontinent of India (indirectly, as bordering on 
the Seleucid empire) and Africa (directly, through the Ptolemies and the vicissitudes of 


* Revised and augmented text of the sixth M. V. 
Taylor Memorial Lecture, delivered on 14 June 1977, 
at the Annual General Meeting of the Society for the 
Promotion of Roman Studies in London. As one 
of the first post-war British Council Scholars from 
Germany in Oxford, I availed myself of this oppor¬ 
tunity to remember gratefully the kindness with 
which I was received, naming particularly Professor 
Sir Ronald Syme, who acted as my supervisor, 
Michael Holroyd (1892-1953), my Moral Tutor, and 
Hugh Last (1894-1957), Principal of Brasenose, 
whose help to German refugee classicists will not be 
forgotten. 

1 For ‘ acculturation ’ as * one of the major prob¬ 
lems of ancient history ’ cf. S. C. Humphreys, Parola 
del Passato 22 (1967), 384. 

2 F. Jacoby, s.v. * Herodotos/ (7), RE Suppl. n, 
468; 471; 485; yet cf. idem, ‘ Uber die Entwicklung 
der griechischen Historiographie ’, Klio 9 (1909), 
87 = Abhandl. z. griechischen Geschichtsschreibung, 
ed. H. Bloch (1956), 24: ‘ Hellanikos . . . vielleicht 
doch Ephoros am nachsten . . . als erster Versuch 
einer hellenischen Universalgeschichte . . . ’ 

3 Th. J. G. Locher, * Ephoros’ jungste Nachkom- 
men ’, Saeculum 7 (1956), 127-35 > cf. now also G. 
Schepens, ‘ Ephoros, Niebuhr und die Geschichte 


der historischen Kritik’, Historia 26 (1977), 503-6. 

4 Polyb. 1,3, 3—4 : *Ev p£v otfv tois Trpd toutoov xpovois 
cocravei arropdSas elvai auvepaivE (tccs) t^s olKoup£vr|S Trpd- 
(£eiS, 5 ia 6e toO)to Kai tocs £m{ 3 oAdcs (carrcov eti) 5 £ cruvTeAdas 
ocut<oteAeis Elvai,) Kai koctoc to(uto 5 ia<pep)Etv EKacrra 
<tcov uEnpayp>EVCov. onto 5 £ toutoov tgov rnipcov oiovel 
acoparoEiSf] auppcrfvEi yivEcrdat ttjv iaropiav, aupTrA&<ecr 0 a{ 
te tocs ’ItoAik&s Kai Albums upd^Eis Tais te kotoc tt]V *Aaiav 
Kai Tais 'EAArjviKaTs Kai Trpos ev yiveadai teAos tt)V avacpopav 
cnrdvTcov. This is the reading of the text as restored by 
J. M. Moore, CQ 16 (1966), 245-7, and approved by 
F. W. Walbank, YCS 24 (1975), 198, n. 4. The syste¬ 
matic remarks of Polybius at the beginning of his 
report on the Hannibalic War converge from the 
geographical point of view : ‘ ... during the foregoing 
times (kotoc . . . tous irpoyEyovoTas Kaipous) true reports 
(aAT} 0 f}s iaTopfa) (sc. about remote regions of the 
world) . . . were almost impossible . . . But in our 
times (ev 5e tois KaO’ fipas) since the regions in Asia 
(tcov . . . Kara tt)v *Aaiav . . . tottcov) owing to Alexan¬ 
der’s domination, the remaining ones owing to the 
preeminence of the Romans, have nearly all become 
navigable and passable . . . ’ (3, 59, 1 ; 3). F. W. 
Walbank (comm, ad loc.) considers the passage an 
insertion ‘ after 146 ’. 
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Carthage). What had to be achieved first was a concept of history which reflected the con¬ 
temporary progress of matters previously isolated and changing now into one world. Poly¬ 
bius displays it here as elsewhere in his work. 

Universal history subsequently continued to be a predominantly Greek pursuit, even 
if much of it has been transmitted in abridged Latin versions. Commended by Orosius, the 
outlines of Pompeius Trogus’ universal scheme were preserved through the Middle Ages, 
and even Niebuhr announced his renowned lectures of the years 1826 and 1829/30 under 
the title of 4 Ancient History according to the order of Justinus \ 5 With reference to Poly¬ 
bius in antiquity and Toynbee today it has recently been said that the Achaean statesman 
and author 4 offers ... a striking example how ancient historiography stands on an equal 
footing with ours ’, notwithstanding the obvious differences . 6 

There is perhaps another point to be made. Classical scholarship, though bound by the 
limitations of its field of study, tends to stand for a system of philosophical, literary and 
moral values and norms which were revived by Renaissance Humanism and regarded as valid 
till the time of our grandfathers (and in a few venerable corners of our world, even to this 
day). Once these values have come to be queried, threatened and negated, the science which 
fosters their existence by analysis and more profound understanding must of necessity like¬ 
wise be called in question. Even within the ivory tower of classical studies itself doubts are 
being raised and a new term has been coined, describing some fields of classical scholarship 
as 4 over-researched ’ ( 4 iiberforscht’). However this may be, no appeal will be made here 
to abandon central fields of research and recede to marginal problems. In certain cases, 
though, Athens and Rome themselves may benefit by being observed from the periphery 
and through the 4 interwovenness 9 of things, as it were. New perspectives are revealed, 
horizons are widened and fields threatened with the barrenness of routine research may 
become attractive once more. Admittedly this approach is beset with many obstacles, 
among which the mastery of 4 exotic 9 languages, falling outside the ken of the average classi¬ 
cal scholar, certainly poses the greatest problem. Among other rather time-bound arguments 
this was one of the main objections advanced in a then notable debate which arose within 
the school of Walter Otto . 7 Close cooperation with neighbouring disciplines has proved 
imperative. Obviously, also, the courage to tackle universal history is no licence for credu¬ 
lity. Although errors of understanding may occur due to inadequate knowledge of pertinent 
languages, these should be openly admitted as soon as their cause has been established . 8 
Consultation with the specialist is necessary. Whatever the difficulties and whatever the 
risks of occasional pitfalls, if an involvement in universal history can broaden and revitalize 
classical scholarship as such, it certainly is one of the most urgent tasks of the Ancient 
Historian in our time. 

In an age in which the whole globe can aptly be regarded as the subject of a 4 World 


5 B. G. Niebuhr, Alte Geschichte nach Iustins Folge 
mit Ausschluss der romischen Geschichte = Vortrage 
fiber Alte Geschichte an der Universitat Bonn gehalten 
1; 11; in (until Actium) (1847 ; 1848 ; 1851). Accord¬ 
ing to the editor, vol. 1, p. viii, the title was given as 
follows in the official lecture-list for the winter- 
semester 1829/30: Historia aevi antiqai eo or dine 
Usque limitibus qui in Iustini libris servantur. Cf. H. 
Bengtson, B. G. Niebuhr und die Idee der Universal - 
geschichte des Altertums (i960), 10 = Kleine Schriften 
zur Alien Geschichte (1974), 31. 

6 A. J. L. van Hooff, Klio 59 (1977), 101. One 
wonders whether F. Jacoby would still subscribe to 
his ill-tempered verdict of 1955 on Polybius as 
‘ einer der unertraglichsten antiken Historiker ’ 
(. FGrH in b (text), 537; cf. E. Fraenkel’s amicable 
criticism in Horace (1957), 303, n. 1) after all the 
Polybian studies that have appeared during the past 
twenty-five years. 

7 It took its beginning from a review of CAH 

iv-vn by H. Berve, Gnomon 7 (1931), 65-74; cf* 

idem, Arch. f. Kulturgesch. 25 (1934), 216-30; 
V. Ehrenberg, Ost und West (1935), 2. W. Otto, 
Serve’s teacher, replied (without naming him) in 
Deutsch. Lit. Ztg . 58 (1937), 1119-33; 1161-74, 


when he reviewed CAH x and xi. When Berve 
exacerbated his judgment in Gnomon 15 (1939), 
177-93 (CAH viii-xi), W. Otto retorted openly in 
HZ 161 (1940), 309-24. 

8 I refer to the book of S. Paranavitana (1896-1973), 
The Greeks and the Maury as (1971). A product of 
the author’s old age, its most imaginative parts gave 
rise to the highlights of the West-East tale in R. 
Lane Fox, Alexander the Great (1973), cf. 483 f.; 
492 ; 559* Even when a preliminary report of Para- 
navitana’s finds was published in typescript in 1964, 
a critical publication was called for, see K. Fischer, 
Bonn. Jahrb. 167 (1967), 210, n. 458. Since then, 
notwithstanding the fact that Paranavitana was * one 
of Ceylon’s greatest savants of modern times ’, 
M. Fernando, Artibus Asiae 35 (1973), 273, the 
fallacy of his statements regarding Greek traditions 
preserved on stone in his country has been generally 
recognized by all specialists concerned (H. Bechert, 
Gottingen, by letter dated 11 June 1975). As far as 
can be judged, however, Lane Fox has not yet 
retracted the doubtful passages (the recent paperback 
edition of the German translation, Munich 1977, 
does not seem to show signs of corrections). 
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History of Europe ’, to quote the title of a book, based on solid classical learning, by a 
German sociologist , 9 European Ancient History and its relation to the contemporaneous 
histories of other continents will have a new message to impart. The family of mankind 
must acquire and learn about what it has in common in its past. The aspiration that his¬ 
torians should offer this kind of guidance is expressed already in the preface of Diodorus 
which deals with the utility of universal history and the function of the universal historian 
in his own time : ‘It is fitting that all men should ever accord great thanks to the writers of 
universal histories, since they have aspired, by their individual labours, to serve universal 
human society ... It has been the aspiration (of these writers) to marshal all men, who, 
although united one to another by their kinship, are yet separated by space and time, into 
one and the same orderly body, thereby becoming themselves, as it were, ministers of the 
divine providence . . .\ 10 K. Reinhard claimed that these solemn phrases originated from 
Posidonius . 11 Some scholars concurred , 12 but F. Jacoby hesitated , 13 and A. D. Nock ascribed 
them to lesser luminaries . 14 Although the pathos of the statement constitutes a rejection of 
Thucydidean sobriety, historians in our time may be allowed to avail themselves of it since 
it expresses a strong and intense sense of responsibility. It is hardly an accident, therefore, 
that two modern universal historians invoked this almost religious declaration independently 
of each other when stating their own intentions, namely (which will be deemed not surpris¬ 
ing) A. J. Toynbee in the Reconsiderations of his Study of History , 15 and several years 
previously Alexander Riistow in his Ortsbestimmung der Gegenwart. Riistow ( 1885 - 1963 ), 
whose name ought to be cited alongside those of his contemporaries Karl Jaspers ( 1883 - 
1969 ) and Alfred Weber ( 1868 - 1958 ), was a man no less deeply rooted in classical scholarship 
than Toynbee, though rather mundane by comparison, and his Ortsbestimmung der Gegenwart 
deserves to be mentioned among the great ‘ groundplans * of universal history conceived 
under the impact of World War II . 17 The present generation witnesses the final stages of 
a process which Polybius described as the ‘ interwovenness’ (oupTrAoKf)) of ‘ deeds once 
separate 9 (cnrop&Seis Trpd^eis) into one ‘ organic whole ’ (amponrosiSris). It is in view of this 
magnificent, if painful development that one of Germany’s leading modern historians has 
called ‘ a planetary world history . . . perhaps . . . the most noble task ’ to which our science 
can aspire . 18 


11 

The universal history of antiquity and especially the relations between the Graeco- 
Roman Oecumene and the East as far as Central Asia, China and Eastern Africa cannot be 
regarded as a continuum of events. Disregarding earlier periods, one distinct historical 
breakthrough was due to Alexander the Great, while Rome’s final assumption of control of 
the Eastern Mediterranean between 63 b.c., when Pompey reorganized the Near East, and 
Octavian’s annexation of Egypt in 30 b.c., marked the beginning of yet another era. The 
crisis of the third century a.d. and the advance of the Persians (or Sassanids) caused another 


9 H. Freyer, Weltgeschichte Europas 3 (1969). 

10 Diod. 1 , 1,1 ; 3 : Tols t&s koiv&s icrTopias Ttpaypcmvaa- 
ji£vois psyocAas y&piTocs darovepeiv Sikociov tt&vtccs avOpcbTrovs, 
oti toTs iSiois tt 6 vois a^eAfjaoa tov koivov |3iov l(piAoTipr)0r|- 
aocv ... tt&vtocs ocvOpcbirous, pETeyovTocs p£v ttjs irp 6 s ccAAi^Aovs 
ovyyevsfas, tottois 8 £ koc! ypovois Sieottikotccs, &piAoTipf|0r|aav 
Otto pfav koc! Tfjv ocutt)v ctuvtoc^iv dyaysiv, wctttep tiv£s 
uiroupyol Tfjs 0etas irpovofas yEvr|0EVTEs. 

11 Poseidonios (1921), 32 f.; idem, Kosmos und 
Sympathie (1926), 184 f. (implicitly also s.v. * Posei¬ 
donios ’, RE xx 11. 1, 624; 628; 763 ; 772). Previous 
to Reinhardt, G. Busolt had already attributed the 
passage to Posidonius, Jdhrb. f. class. Phil. 35 (1889), 

297 f. 

12 M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa i 1-11 (1970; 1972), 1, 
213 f.; 11,105; 122; idem, Stoa und Stoiker^ (1964) 
(translated texts with commentary), 276 ; R. Harder, 
Studium Generale 6 (1953), 134 = Kleine Schriften 
(i960), 48 f.; W. Theiler, Festgabe H. v. Greyer z 
(1967), 74, n. 12 = Untersuchungen zur antiken 
Literatur (1970), 452, n. 12. 

13 Commentary on FGrH no. 87, fr. 1 (p. 163) (his 


remarks on FGrH no. 70, fr. 7/9 (p. 43) refer to other 
parts of Diodorus’s proem). Similarly, but with more 
general arguments, O. Gigon, ‘ Der Historiker 
Poseidonios *, in Festgabe H. v. Greyerz (1967), 95 f. 
= Studien zur antiken Philosophie (1972), 254 f. 

14 * Posidonius *, JfRS 49 (1959), 4 f.; indepen¬ 
dently of the opinion of Nock, W. Spoerri, Spathel - 
lenistische Berichte iiber Welt , Kultur und Gotter 
(1:959), 206, with n. 1 ; A. Burton, Diodorus Siculus 
Book 1: A commentary (1972), 36 f. follows Nock. 

15 (1961), 139 ' 

16 Ortsbestimmung der Gegenwart 1 (1950); u 2 
(1963); in (1957). The passage from Posidonius- 
Diodorus, already cited in a newspaper article in 
1951, is quoted in n, 119 (with n. no; hi). 

17 Unfortunately J. Vogt, Wege zum historischen 
Universum (1961), omits Riistow in this otherwise 
very instructive survey of modern universal histories 
and theories. 

18 Th. Schieder, Geschichte als Wissenschaft 2 
(1968), 139. 
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major disruption. Some observations presented here on the relations between Rome and 
India during the second of these periods, i.e. the epoch of the Principate, may possibly be 
regarded as a representative specimen of ancient universal history. 

It might well be asked whether a continental scholar has anything worthwhile to 
contribute to a subject which, for various reasons, is so intimately associated with the classi¬ 
cists of Great Britain—W. Robertson, 19 W. Vincent, 20 the two Rawlinsons, 21 J. W. 
McCrindle, 22 M. P. Charlesworth, 23 E. H. Warmington, 23a W. W. Tarn, 24 and finally 
Mortimer Wheeler. 25 Indeed, in the wake of the illustrious names quoted, as also of those 
omitted, the credentials of a German scholar in this field of research may possibly be ques¬ 
tioned. Nevertheless, Eduard Meyer’s Bltite und Niedergang des Hellenismus in Asien 2Q may 
be regarded as one of the finest examples of ancient universal historiography to be published 
in any language, while some of F. Altheim’s numerous works will certainly remain valid. 27 
More recently a succinct posthumous survey of seafaring in Southern Asia in Antiquity by 
the archaeologist R. Delbruck (1875-1957) has been published, 28 and A. Dihle, now of 
Heidelberg, has written substantial essays on our topic. 29 At the end of this list a tribute 
must be paid to Rostovtzeff to whom every student in this field is indebted, even if not always 
explicitly aware of it. 30 


19 An Historical Disquisition concerning the Know¬ 
ledge which the Ancients had of India etc. (London, 
1791) {non vidi) ; also Basil (sic!), 179a; German 
translation and preface by G. Forster, Berlin 1792. 
Later editions and translations need not be registered. 

20 The voyage of Nearchus from the Indus to the 
Euphrates (London, 1797); The Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea (London, 1800) {non vidi) ; revised 
edition of both works : The commerce and navigation 
of the Ancients in the Indian Ocean 1-11 (London, 
1807) (‘ a subject which concerns the general interests 
of mankind . . . ’ I, p. vii (dedication)). 

21 George R. (1812-1902), The Five Great Monar¬ 
chies of the Ancient World . . . (Chaldaea to Persia) 
i-iv (1862-7); The Sixth Great Oriental Monar¬ 
chy . . . (Parthia) (1873); The Seventh Great Oriental 
Monarchy . . . (Sassanids), (1876) (later editions and 
reprints not noted). Hugh George R. (1880-1957), 
Bactria, The history of a Forgotten Empire (1912); 
Intercourse between India and the Western World 
from the earliest times to the Fall of Rome 2 (1926). 

22 (1825-1913), Ancient India as described by 
Megasthenes and Arrian: being a translation etc. 
(1877); The Commerce and Navigation of the 
Erythraean Sea: being a translation etc. (1879); 
Ancient India as described by Ktesias the Knidian: 
being a translation etc. (1882); Ancient India as 
described by Ptolemy etc. (1885); The Invasion of 
India by Alexander the Great as described by Arrian , 
Q. Curtius , Diodor os, Plutarch and Iustin: being 
translations etc. (1892; new ed. 1896); Ancient 
India as described in Classical Literature: being a 
collection of Greek and Latin texts relating to India , 
extracted from Herodotos etc. (1901) (most of the 
volumes have been re-edited or reprinted). 

23 Trade-routes and Commerce of the Roman Empire 
(1924; seconded. 1926, French translation). 

23a The commerce between the Roman Empire and 
India (1928 ; second ed. 1974). 

24 The Greeks in Bactria and India (1938 ; second 
ed. 1951). 

25 Rome beyond the Imperial Frontiers (1954) 
(translations). A comprehensive study by M. G. 
Raschke, ‘ New Studies in Roman Commerce with 
the East ’, has been published in H. Temporini (Ed.), 
ANRW 11. 9. 2 (1978), 604-1361. 

26 Published in 1925 and repr. in F. Altheim-J. 
Rehork (Eds.), Der Hellenismus in Mittelasien (1969), 
19-72 (unfortunately never translated). Among 
previous publications by German scholars may be 
mentioned Gotti. S. Bayer (Konigsberg, 1694-1738), 
Historia Osrhoena et Edessena ex numis illustrata 
(St. Petersburg, 1734); idem, Historia regni Grae¬ 


corum Bactriani . . . (ibid., 1738); A. H. L. Heeren 
(son-in-law of Chr. G. Heyne), De India Graecis 
cognita 1-11; idem, De India Romanis cognita (Gottin¬ 
gen, 1790/1, 1792). Both Bayer and Heeren represent 
the Universal Historiography of the Age of Enlighten¬ 
ment. Note also J. Lieblein, Handel und Schiffahrt 
auf dem rothen Meere in alten Zeiten (1886) ; W. 
Goetz, Die Verkehrswege im Dienste des Welthandels: 
Eine hist.-geogr. Untersuchung . . ., (1888); A. 
Herrmann, Die Verkehrswege zwischen China, Indien 
und Rom um 100 n. Chr. (1922); W. Raunig, 
Bernstein-Weihrauch-Seide: Waren und Wege der 
antiken Welt (1971). In recent years the numerous 
articles of the Austrian philologist F. F. Schwarz, 
which have continued to appear since the 6o’s, have 
attracted attention. 

27 e.g. Weltgeschichte Asiens imgriechischen Zeitalter 
1—11 (1947-8) ; Die Araber in der Alten Welt 1 (1964). 

28 * Siidasiatische Seefahrt im Altertum 1, 11 ’, 
Bonn.Jahrb. 155/6 (1955/6), 8-58, 229-308. 

29 ‘ The conception of India in Hellenistic and 
Roman Literature Proc. Cambr. Philol. Soc. 190 
n.s. 10 (1964), 15-23; Umstrittene Daten: Unter- 
suchungen zum Auftreten der Griechen am Roten Meer 
(1965); Der Seeweg nach Indien (1974); cf. 4 Die 
entdeckungsgeschichtlichen Voraussetzungen des 
Indienhandels der romischen Kaiserzeit ’, now 
published in H. Temporini (Ed.), ANRW 11. 9. 2 
(1978), 546-80. 

30 It would be ungrateful not to mention important 
contributions of French scholars: J. T. Reinaud, 
Relations politiques et commerciales de VEmpire romain 
avec VAsie Orientale . . . (1863) (and other studies) ; 
E. Leveque, Les mythes et les legendes de ITnde et de 
la Perse dans Aristophane , Platon , Aristote , Virgile, 
Tite-Live . . . (1880) ; G. Combaz, LTnde et VOrient 
Classique 1-11 (1937) ; A. Foucher, La vieille route de 
VInde de Bactres a Taxila 1-11 (1942-7); E. Lemotte, 
‘ Les premieres relations de l’Inde avec l’Occident ’, 
La Nouv. Clio 5 (1953), 83-118; R. Grousset, 
Orient und Okzident im geistigen Austausch (1955); 
J. Filliozat, Les relations exterieures de VInde 1 
(1956) ; J. Schwartz, ‘ L’empire romain, l’Egypte et 
le commerce oriental’, Annales 15. 1 (i960), 18-44; 
D. Schlumberger, U Orient hellenise (1969 ; German 
edition, Stuttgart 1969) ; J. Pirenne, * Le d£veloppe- 
ment de la navigation Egypte-Inde dans l’antiquite ’, 
in M. Mollat (Ed.), Actes du 8 e coll, d'hist. maritime 
(1970), 101-19. 

After World War II Italian studies were resumed 
by scholars such as M. Mussagli, L. Petech, A. 
Simonetta, G. Tucci centering around the periodical 
East and West 1 (i95o/i)-27 (1977) which is edited 
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Perhaps there are two specific aspects to be elucidated, one of which is increasingly 
attracting attention in our studies, while the other, though more or less agreed upon, may 
still call for clarification and reassessment. Firstly: to what extent were the concept of 
India and actual contacts with India themselves integrated with Roman life ? Secondly : 
which of the emperors was responsible for whatever political initiatives and even military 
actions were directed towards India ? 


iii 

In the words of A. Dihle, what was 4 the significance of those countries for the concep¬ 
tion of the world among the educated class of Imperial times, as far as this can be ascertained 
from literature 5 ? 31 

There are several sources at our disposal. First of all Western, that is Roman, histori¬ 
ography with its narratives and also its records of bare facts. The story of the 4 Indians ’ 
captured by a Suebian king in Transalpine Gaul and donated to Q. Caecilius Metellus Celer 
during his governorship of Gallia Cisalpina in 62 b.c., is not above suspicion, although it 
derives from Cornelius Nepos : 32 4 Indus 5 is also a Celtic personal name, 33 and even if the 
report were authentic, the incident itself would seem to have been an isolated occurrence. 34 
The list of embassies repeatedly compiled from Roman annals, most recently by Charles- 
worth, though perhaps too optimistic as regards their frequency, may be more reliable. 35 

It is common knowledge that there is no corresponding equivalent on the Indian side. 
Ancient India has no historiography in the European sense of the word—in this respect the 
only 4 historiographic civilizations ’ of the world are the Graeco-Roman and Chinese ones— 
and the 4 Chronicles 9 of Ceylon, strongly imbued with religious tendencies, are no excep¬ 
tion, in spite of Paranavitana’s hypothesis regarding their scope in retrospect. The same 
holds true for poetry, though one possible exception will have to be noted. 

Western poets, beginning with Lucretius as far as our period is concerned, might be 
expected to provide more evidence. Their treatment of the topic, however, was strongly 
tinged by the impression made by the exploits of Alexander the Great; and this remained 
the case well into the second and third centuries a.d. As a rule they should, therefore, not 
be consulted. Thus it will be safer to rely on evidence from the sphere of everyday life—the 
domain of longue duree , so to speak—from public documents to texts of more or less elevated 
fiction. For instance, were Indian slaves a conceivable, if luxurious, commodity during the 
late Republic, as could be surmised from Horace’s verse 4 fuscus Hydaspes/ Caecuba vina 
ferens ’ ? 36 We shall presently return to this question. The same author’s remarks in 
Ep. 1 , 1 , 45 about 4 the indefatigable merchant ’ who 4 hastens ... to the Indians ’, 37 to be 
attributed to the late 20’s b.c., suggest economic realities. For the many and various items 
which were the objects of commerce in pre-Augustan and Augustan times, J. Thorley has 
drawn up a painstaking catalogue . 38 These numerous tokens of a far-away world must have 


by the Istituto Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo 
Oriente (Is.M.E.O.) ; its activities were publicized 
in the exhibition 'India and Italy * (Rome 1974) 
(I owe the knowledge of the instructive catalogue to 
the kindness of A. Gargano). A brilliant summary of 
the state of West-East research has been produced by 
F. Coarelli, in Enciclop. delVarte ant. class, e orient, vi 
(1965), 1010-24. 

This selective list may be concluded with a refe¬ 
rence to M. Chvostov, History of the Eastern Trade 
of Greco-Roman Egypt (Kazan, 1907) (in Russian, 
cf. M. Rostowzew, Arch. f. Pap. forsch. 4 (1908), 
298); N. V. Pigulevskaja, Byzanz auf den Wegen 
nach Indien (East Berlin, 1969). 

31 Umstrittene Daten (n.. 29), 7. 

32 Pomp. Mela 3, 5, 45 : * Cornelius Nepos . . . 
Q. Metellum Celerem . . . ita retulisse commemorat: 
cum Galliae pro consule praeesset, Indos quosdam a 
rege Bootorum dono sibi datos . . . vi tempestatum ex 
Indicis aequoribus abreptos \ Pliny, NH 2, 67/170 : 
‘ Indos a rege Suevorum dono datos, qui ex India 
commercii causa navigantes tempestatibus essent in 
Germaniam abrepti. . . ’ Cf. H. Bengtson, ‘ Q. 


Caecilius Metellus Celer (cos. 60) und die Inder 
Historia 3 (1954/5), 229-36 = Kleine Schriften zur 
Alten Geschichte (1974), 470-8. 

33 cf. E. Norden, Die germanische Ur geschichte^ 
(1959), 200, n. 2. 

34 This holds true also if it is connected, as it is tenta¬ 
tively by Bengtson (n. 32), with an incident in Celer’s 
legateship during Pompeius’s Caucasian War, when 
the latter, in spring 65 b.c., ordered the caravan 
routes from Bactria to India to be explored, Pliny, 
NH 6, 17/52 based on Varro ; Plut., Pomp. 38, 4-5. 

35 M. P. Charlesworth, ‘ Roman Trade with India : 
A Resurvey ’, in Studies in Roman Economic and 
Social History in Plonour of A. C. Johnson (1951), 
131-43 (the list, 140 f.). Less complete W. Krause, 
‘ Gesandtschaften indischer Fursten in der romischen 
Kaiserzeit \ Litterae Latinae (Wien) 25 (1971), 34-8. 

36 Sat. 2, 8, 14 f. (composed about 31 B.c.). 

37 * Impiger extremos curris mercator ad Indos,/ 
per mare . . ., per saxa, per ignes . . . \ 

38 ‘ The development of trade between the Roman 
Empire and the East under Augustus ’, Gr. and R. 16 
(1969), 209-23. 
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stimulated the imagination of the many who happened to see or taste Indian products. It 
will therefore hardly be necessary to attach special importance to the ivory statuette of an 
Indian goddess found at Pompeii in 1938, 39 since this cannot but have been one remarkable 
piece among a large range of imported objects. 

If, two generations after Horace and Augustus, a guest at Trimalchio’s table, comment¬ 
ing on their host’s life-style, was heard to remark to his neighbour 4 within the last few days 
he wrote that the seed of the best kind of mushroom be sent to him from India ’, this seems 
to point to an existing, albeit not wide-spread, custom. 40 Another text of about the same 
time also establishes links between Italy and India. 41 In the census-list of the tax-district at 
Arsinoe, chief city of the nome of the same name, 173 male adults of Greek descent are 
registered as liable to epikrisis , which here means the process by which subjects were ad¬ 
mitted to the privileged status of exemption from personal tax. 42 Four of the 173 named 
persons are described as sojourning 4 outside the boundaries of Egypt ’, three in Italy and 
one in India. 43 The papyrus is dated to the fourth year of the principate of Vespasian, 72/3. 
The oration of Dio of Prusa to the Alexandrians has recently been attributed to about the 
same date. 44 In it Indians are addressed as present among the audience, though naturally 
they were less numerous than the Italians who are also mentioned. 45 However, as far as our 
problem is concerned, special conditions prevailed in Alexandria, as P. M. Fraser has 
demonstrated in his work on Ptolemaic Alexandria, which in part also covers Roman times. 46 

As regards Rome, Pliny’s lamentations about the drain of money to the East 47 —taking 
up a theme current since Tiberius, of moral indignation at the cost of Roman luxurious¬ 
ness 48 —will be mentioned in another connection. Here it may suffice to state that in the 
author’s Natural History , which was dedicated to Titus in a.d. 77, 4 India ’ and other forms 
of this name occur more than 220 times, while Egypt, for example, can show only fifty-two 
entries. Admittedly this is but a statistical observation and, as such, inconclusive, but made 
on the strength of an encyclopedia of the knowledge and interests prevalent in the first cen¬ 
tury a.d. it may perhaps be regarded as pertinent and noteworthy. Links between the centre 
and the periphery, such as those documented by the London papyrus from Arsinoe, can 
again be traced during the later years of Domitian when the construction of special store¬ 
houses for spices, horrea piperataria, Indian pepper, attracted public notice in Rome. 49 

At about the same time, in a.d. 90, the prefect responsible for Coptos, an important com¬ 
mercial centre in Upper Egypt where goods were transferred from Nile boats to the caravans 
transporting them to the Red Sea ports (and vice versa) through the Eastern desert, had a 
new tariff promulgated, which has fortunately been preserved on stone. 50 It determines the 
dues for escorting a variety of items such as sea-captains, girls Trpos ETcapiapov and corpses. 
Female slaves, as is known from the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea —the fascinating manual of 


39 cf. A. Maiuri, ‘ Statuetta eburnea di arte indiana 
a Pompei Le Arti (Firenze) i (1938/9), m-15; 
M. Levi d’Ancona, ‘ An Indian Statuette from 
Pompeii ’, Artibus Asiae 13 (1950), 166-80. 

40 Petron. 38, 4: ‘ Ecce intra hos dies scripsit, ut 
illi ex India semen boletorum mitteretur \ (‘ Bole- 
turn ’ refers to a very rare and costly mushroom, cf. 
Steier, RExx. 2, 1378, s.v. ‘ Pilze \) 

41 P. Lond. 260 = F. G. Kenyon, Greek Pap. in 
the Brit. Mus. 11 (1893), 42-53. 

42 cf. O. Montevecchi, Proceed. xiv th Papyrol. 
Congr. 1974 (1975), 227-32; A. K. Bowman, 
JRS 66 (1976), 170. 

43 Col. 4, 1 . 71 : ... e£co opicov AlyOuTov ev ’ItocAioc y' 

(=3), 

1 . 72 : £v ’IvSiKrj a' (== 1) / 5 ' (= altogether 4). 

Col. 3, 11 . 38—41 : ... ev ... Tfj ’ItcxAicc AioyevT^s . . ., 

lap&TTCOv . . ., nToAepcxios... 

1 . 42 : £v Trj ’IvSiKrj Taicov 6 kocI Aio 5 copos ‘HpocKAsicu toO 
AioScopou, ptit(p6s) ’Appcovlas .... 

Cf. M. Raschke, ‘ Papyrological evidence for Ptole¬ 
maic and Roman trade with India ’, Proceed xi v th 
Papyrol. Congr. 1974 (1975), 241-6. 

44 C. P. Jones, ‘ The date of Dio of Prusa’s Alexan¬ 
drian Oration ’, Historia 22 (1973), 302-9. 

45 Dio Chrys. 32, 36 : ... tt}v e§co0ev uuepkeiijievtiv (sc. 
0 < 5 cAcrrrocv) 2 x £T£ > T1 l v T£ ’Epu 0 pocv koci ’IvSiKrjv . . . 32, 40 : 


opco . . . ou povov "EAArjvocs Trap* Opiv ou6’ ’ItocAous . . ., 
dAAoc koci Bcacrpiovs Kcd 2 kO 0 ccs kocI TTspaas Kod ’IvScov tivccs 01, 

CFVV 0 ECOVTOCI . . . EK&OTOTE UpiV . . . 

46 Ptolemaic Alexandria i-m (1972); cf. 1, 180-4 5 
801 f.; 11, 317, n. 416 etc.; cf. H. Kortenbeutel, 
Der dgyptische Slid- und Osthandel in der Politik des 
Ptolemaer und romischen Kaiser (Berlin, 1931 ; dis¬ 
sertation with U. Wilcken); E. Leider, Der Handel 
von Alexandria (Hamburg, 1934; diss. with E. 
Ziebarth). 

47 NH 6, 23/101 ; 12, 18/84. 

48 cf. Tac., Ann. 3, 53 (a.d. 22). For the Indians as 
externae y not hostiles gentes see C. Rodewald, Money 
in the age of Tiberius (1976), 47. 

49 Jerome, Chron ., p. 191 ed. Helm (a.d. 89); 
Chronogr. ad a.d. 354 {Chron. Min. ed. Mommsen 1, 
p. 146); cf. Cass. Dio 72, 24, 1 ; E. H. Warmington, 
The Commerce between the Roman Empire and India 2 
(1974), 81 (a.d. 92); G. E. Rickman, Roman Grana¬ 
ries and Store buildings (1971), 104 f. (extent of horrea 
comparable to Basilica of Constantine). 

50 OGIS 674 (Coptos, dated 10 May a.d. 90), the 
stele set up on order of L. Antistius Asiaticus, 
praefectus Montis Berenices (FIR 2 A 755); a Ku( 3 Epvr)Tr|s 
’Epu 0 pociKos cost 8 drachmas, yuvociKEs up. e. 108, a toc 9T| 
(mummy) if. 
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a Graeco-Egyptian merchant, though on the whole too specialized for the purpose of a more 
general survey—were preferred objects of export to India. 51 Was there also a counter-trade 
of Indians sold as slaves to the West, so that their appearance would become noticeable to 
the inhabitants of Italy ? M. Raschke, from the school of E. Badian, has recently scrutinized 
the Greek part of the Empire for bearers of names such as 4 Indos ’ or 4 Indikos ’, but with¬ 
out conspicuous results. 52 Even fewer specimens can be traced in the West. Among the 
thousands of cognomina occurring in urban inscriptions one single 4 Indus ’ can be found, 
his nomen being 4 Sornatius ’. From the surnames of his parents, Zeuxis and Areskousa, 
servile extraction may be deduced, and the date seems to lie between the first and second 
century a.d . 53 The same findings apply to the one or two women called 4 Inde ’ who are also 
attested in Rome. 54 It has been remarked before, however, that 4 Indus ’ may have Celtic 
connotations. 55 Not to be doubted, though, is the case of the Indian slave whom Herodes 
Atticus inherited from his 4 teacher and friend’ Favorinus of Arelate (d. c . a.d. 150 ). 
Described as 4 pretty black ’, he used to amuse both his masters with a peculiar mixture of 
Indian and Attic words when they sat together drinking. This piece of information, which 
derives from Philostratus’ Lives of the Sophists , 56 is probably reliable, whereas the same 
author’s notorious biography of Apollonius of Tyana (who supposedly lived from the early 
first century to after 96) must be treated on the principle that none of his assertions can be 
accepted unless confirmed elsewhere. 57 One more instance of human traffic can be cited, if 
in a slightly different chronological context; towards the end of the seventies of the second 
century a.d., Indian eunuchs ( spadones Indici) are mentioned in a joint rescript of Marcus 
Aurelius and Commodus which deals with a case of evasion of customs duty in the unspeci¬ 
fied area where a collector of Eastern revenues operated—apparently the only reference to 
anything Indian in the Digest. 58 

Returning to the beginning of the century, one might think that Plutarch would provide 
evidence for the opinions and interests currently held by the cultivated Graeco-Roman 
stratum of the Empire—especially in his Moralia, where his own ideas occasionally prevail 
over those derived from his sources. Yet these expectations are hardly fulfilled. Apart from 
numerous allusions to Alexander the Great and his geographical interests, there is a single 
passage where we may surmise a direct reference to the Indian river system in his own day. 
In his Advice on keeping well , the warning of gymnastic masters is quoted that the discussion 
of scientific topics during meals upsets the digestion, especially when 4 the Indus is 
analysed \ 59 However, in older commentaries it is conjectured that 4 Indus ’ is the term of 
a syllogism, while the editors confine themselves to the verdict res obscura in the apparatus 
of the recent Teubner edition. 60 A passage in the Parallel Lives is perhaps less disappointing 
and may reveal Plutarch’s own convictions. In the biography of Pompey he reports the 
reflections of 4 some Romans of the highest rank and a few Greeks, standing aside from the 
battle ’ at Pharsalus, to the effect that Pompey and Caesar could have conquered India with 
an army of 70,000 men, instead of fighting against each other. 61 But if this is his personal 


51 Peripl. M. Er. 31 : acbiicrra 0 r|AuKd, 49 : uap6£voi 
e 0 ei 5 els upos TraAAccKdccv. 

52 op. cit. (n. 43), 241 f. 

53 CIL vi, 21650 (the nomen 4 Sornatius ’ seems to 
point rather to the first century of the principate). 

64 vi, 38159 and 22628 (as dative case). Cf. M. 
Bang, 4 Die Herkunft der romischen Sklaven 1 ’, 
Rom. Mitt. 25 (1910), 225-51 with suppl. Rom. 
Mitt. 27 (1912), 189; J. Baumgart, Die romischen 
Sklavennamen (Diss. Breslau, 1936), 63. 

55 W. Schulze, Lateinische Eigennamen (1904), 
20 f.; A. Holder, Alt-Celtischer Sprachschatz 11 
(1904), 41 ; cf. 40. The best known example is 
4 Iulius Indus e civitate Treverorum ’ (Tac., Ann. 

3, 42). . 

56 Vit. Soph. 1, 8. Whether his name AutoAtikuGos 
( 4 poor ’, 4 beggar ’), also has Indian implications, can¬ 
not be ascertained. 

57 Wecker, s.v. 4 India ’, RE ix. 2, 1308. 

58 Dig. 39, 4, 16, 6-7; cf. H. E. Dirksen, 4 tJber 
ein in Justinian’s Pandekten enthaltenes Verzeichnis * 


etc., Abh. Kgl. Akad. Wissensch. (1843), Philol. u. 
hist. Abh. (1845), 59-108. The date is from 177 to 
17 March 180. On this passage cf. also H. Nissen, 
Bonn, jfahrb. 95 (1894), 17 f.; U. Wilcken, Zeitschr.f. 
Pap. 3 (1906), 194 f.; M. Rostowzew, Zeitschr. f. 
Pap. 4 (1908), 310 f. The other articles specified as 
Indian are: aroma (aromatic herb, spice), ferrum , 
opia (sorts of poppy-juice), capilli (whether human, 
animal or of plants is not clear). M. Meinhardt who 
is directing a computerized analysis of the Digest —cf. 
her article in Festchrift Max Kaser (1976), 743-61— 
has kindly confirmed by letter the absence of any 
other occurrence of 4 Indus ’ etc. in the Corpus. 
Cf. H. E. Dirksen, Manuale Latinitatis Font. Iur. Civ. 
Rom. (Berlin, 1837): the only entry. 

59 De tuend. san. 20, p. 133 B: tov ’IvSov dvaAOeiv. 
(The treatise seems to belong to Plutarch’s earlier 
productions and should be dated well before A.D. 100.) 

60 Plut., Mor. 1, ed. corr. W. R. Paton—I. Wege- 
haupt etc. (1974), 274. 

61 Plut., Pomp . 70, 4 f. 
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view, which period did he actually have in mind : that of Alexander, of Caesar, of Augustus, 
of Trajan ? 

Lucian of Samosata poses comparable problems of identification : which of his material 
is taken from classical tradition, which from the author’s own day and, what is more, where 
does he write tongue in cheek, and where does he exaggerate ? Nevertheless, this cultivated 
and subtle exponent of the enlightenment of the second century can be held to represent the 
average sophisticated mind and outlook. The examples found in Lucian date to the princi- 
pates of Marcus and Commodus. 62 The hero of the dialogue Hermotimus (On the different 
philosophical sects ), who aspires to higher wisdom, is asked in jest whether his current philo¬ 
sophical education might lead him to bliss within one Olympiad, 4 two Olympiads being 
sufficient to travel three times from the Pillars of Hercules to India and back, sojourns in the 
intermediate countries included ’ 63 —one and a quarter years would thus suffice for an easy 
journey in one direction. A hundred years previously the philosopher Seneca, in order to 
elevate his correspondent and himself above the pettiness of human conditions, had given 
a rhetorical estimate of the journey * from the most remote shores of Spain to the Indians ’ 
as 4 a distance of a few days ’, given favourable winds. 64 The matter may have been a topos 
even then. 65 

Certainly India and philosophy had been a traditional theme since Alexander’s dis¬ 
cussion with the gymnosophists; and when brahmins are mentioned by Lucian, it is this 
same recurrent line of thought, which may consequently be disregarded. In his attack on 
the charlatan Alexander of Abonuteichus, written in a.d. 180 or somewhat later, a marginal 
scene throws some light on contemporary life : 66 a frivolous student at Alexandria, instead 
of studying, was sailing on the Nile canal, open to traffic again since Trajan, 67 when he 
suddenly decided to embark on a vessel bound for India, intending to return after some 
months. How India permeates the imagination of the reading public of the second century 
a.d. is best shown by the romance of Xenophon the Ephesian, which, although not favoured 
by the Byzantine scholars, may have been enjoyed in Rome no less than in the Greek East. 68 
One of the many adventures the faithful Anthia has to endure is being bought as a slave by 
4 a rich Indian ’, a maharaja, who is sojourning in Alexandria 4 sightseeing ’ but also 4 on 
business \ 69 Soon afterwards the two of them are seen to leave for Upper Egypt, that is for 
India, in a stately caravan, with numerous camels, mules, packhorses, etc. However, the 
reader need not be afraid that Anthia will be deported to so distant a place : she is liberated 
by brigands and eventually re-united with her lover. 

The route to India continued to go through Egypt and the Red Sea. Pantaenus, the 
teacher of Clement of Alexandria, as so many philosophers before him, had visited India— 
during the reign of Marcus, as Eusebius’ report in the Ecclesiastical History would seem to 
indicate. 70 Clement himself also met Indian wise men at Alexandria with whom he con¬ 
versed. 71 On the showing of A. Dihle 72 it was Clement who, as a result of the communica¬ 
tions by sea, introduced a new notion of India’s geographic situation into the higher realms of 
literature where hitherto the concepts of the Alexander-historians and of Eratosthenes had 
prevailed. 

In view of all the comings and goings between India and the Eastern Mediterranean it 
is hardly surprising that at one of the other hubs of West-East traffic, at Petra, the capital of 
the Nabataean client-kingdom and still a busy place when the region was made a Roman 


62 In dating the works of Lucian I follow the 
chronology of R. Helm, RE xiii. 2, 1764-6. 

63 Hermot. 4 : Metcc 5uo ... dAunm&Scxs ... ev toctoutcp 
X p 6 vcp ..., octov Tpls otto ‘HpccKAsfcov orqAoov els *lv5o0s 
onTsAMv, sit* e-rraveAdeiv paSiov, ei . .. tis . . . ev toTs Side 
H£crou i'OvEcn TTEpnrAavcbpEVOS . . . 

64 Quaest. nat. 1, praef. 13 : ‘ . . . quantum est 

enim, quod ab ultimis litoribus Hispaniae usque ad 
Indos iacet ? paucissimorum dierum spatium, si 
navem suus ferat ventus . . . * There is no question 
here of globosity, although the passage seems to have 
influenced Columbus, pace e.g. E. Norden, Die 
germanische Urgeschichte in Tacitus Germania? 
(1923), 35; J. O. Thomson, History of Ancient 
Geography (1948), 326 f. 

65 cf. L. Friedlander, Darstellungen aus der 


Sittengeschichte Roms 10 1 (1922), 368. 

66 A lex. s. Pseudom. 44:.6 vEocviaxos_ibr£{< 70 r| 

Kod outos is ’IvSiccv TrAEUCTai. .. 

67 cf. F. Oertel, ‘ Das Problem des antiken Suez- 
kanals *, in Spiegel der Geschichte: Festgabe M. 
Braubach (1964), 18-51 = Kleine Schriften (1975), 
233-64. 

68 For its survival cf. H. Gartner, RE ix A. 2, 2087. 
69 Xen. Eph. 3, 11. f.; 11, 2: TpysTai ... tis ... 

£k rf\s *Iv5ikt\s tcov Ike! (3a<riAEcov Kccrva 0iav Tffc ttoAecos Kai 
Korra xpd<w gjjTropfas . . . 

70 5, 10, 3. 

71 Strom. 1, 71, 3-6. 

72 See above n. 29 and A. Dihle, ‘ Indische Philo- 
sophen bei Clemens Alexandrinus ’ in Mullus 
(Festschrift Th. Klauser ) (1964), 60-70. 
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province in 106, an Indologist has discovered what he takes to be the possible remains of a 
Buddhist temple. 73 This interpretation, with a provisional dating to the second or third 
century, still stands in need of confirmation by further discussion. There seem to be valid 
reasons, however, for not pursuing the present inquiry beyond the second century. Personal 
contacts tended to decrease at this time, although commerce may have continued, its volume 
still being a matter of dispute. Whoever wished to reach India during the next century had 
to take the arduous land routes. It was for this reason that Plotinus enlisted with the army 
which Gordian III was to lead against the Persians in a.d. 242-4. 74 

IV 

Given the increasing integration of India into the real world and the thinking of Western 
civilization and society, as they existed under the Principate, we may now ask when does it 
commence ? To whom, after the Eastern Mediterranean was segregated from South Asia in 
consequence of the gradual disintegration of the Hellenistic state-system and the rise of the 
Parthians, can the initiative to reopen the routes to India be imputed ? Pompey is said to 
have contemplated it, Crassus, Caesar, Marcus Antonius, with their Parthian wars, could 
have aimed at retrieving the caravan routes; Augustus, Claudius, Nero, Trajan, Hadrian, 
Verus together with Marcus Aurelius are named or can be considered. 

Ancient historiographical perspectives, as a rule, are little concerned with the economic 
operations discussed here so far. Thus, to answer our question we must rely on a variety of 
sources and sorts of sources: building remains, pottery, glass, in short archaeological 
material of different kinds, then coins, inscriptions, papyrus and, always the most important, 
literary tradition. Here, besides Pliny’s report on navigation to India in his Natural 
History , 75 the Periplus of the Red Sea of an unknown author, 76 already mentioned, and 
Ptolemy’s Geography —especially its introduction and book 7—are outstanding. The Peri¬ 
plus Maris Erythraei, a series of descriptions of navigation-routes and ports in the Red Sea 
(in the broader ancient meaning which can embrace also the modern Persian Gulf and Indian 
Ocean), from Egypt and Nabataea to Rhapta (Dar es Salaam, Tanzania ?) in the African 
South and the mouth of the Ganges in the North-East, still offers many riddles, in its 
topography and, above all, in its chronological setting—the much disputed question of the 
date of its composition. This is all the more discomforting, as the highly positive verdict, 
passed by Mommsen, 77 is still valid, * that if Strabo and Tacitus had had a similarly open 
eye for these matters (i.e., for example, the political situation in the hinterland of Southern 
Arabia) as that practical man (viz. the merchant-author of the booklet), we would know more 
about antiquity ’. 

Before asking for possible Indian information, which is of an entirely different nature 
and can hardly be substantiated, a brief survey of the political situation on the subcontinent, 
as offered by present-day Indology, might be appropriate. 78 When the Sakas-Scythians, 
having broken away from the Parthians, had overthrown the domination of the Indo- 
Greeks, who originated from Bactria and were already on the decline, in the Indus-valley, 
an Indo-Sakian monarchy was established, partly again under Parthian sovereignty, hence 
also called Indo-Parthian. Its most prominent prince was Gundofarr (Gondophares) who 
may be dated a.d. 19 to 45 or later. Another incursion of nomads followed from the Central 
Asian steppe : the Kushan, under their great emperor Konishka, whose long debated period 


73 H. Goetz (1898-1976), ‘An unfinished early 
Indian temple at Petra, Transjordania ’, East and 
West 24 (i 974 )> 245-8. 

74 Porphyr., V. Plot. 3. 

75 NH 6, 23/101-23/106. 

78 To be used in the edition of H. Frisk in Gote - 
borgs Hogskolas Arsskrift 33.1 (1927), 1-22. The 
problem of dating the Periplus will not be tackled in 
this paper. However, two articles of E. J. Asher in 
Journ. of Trop. Geogr. should not remain unnoticed 
by Classical scholars: ‘ Graeco-Roman nautical 

technology and modern sailing information: a con¬ 
frontation between Pliny’s account of the voyage to 
India and that of the “ Periplus maris Erythraei ” 
in the light of modern knowledge ’,31 (1970)10-26 ;, 


‘ The timetables of the “ Periplus maris Erythraei ” 
and of Pliny’s voyage to India ’ 34 (1972), 1-7 
{Periplus and following it Pliny’s account both dated 
to time of Vespasian). Coarelli’s comments, op. cit. 
(n. 30), 1013-1016, deserve attention (second cent.?). 

77 Romisdie Geschichte v (1885), 613, n. 1. See, 
however, the remarks of Th. Noldeke, Zs. d. dt. 
Morgenland. Ges. 39 (1885), 340. 

78 In this coup d’oeil, of course devoid of original 
research, I am following F. Wilhelm, who gives an 
excellent summary in volume xvii of the Fischer- 
Welt-Geschichte (A. T. Embree-F. Wilhelm, Indien 
(1967), 98-107). For references I am grateful to my 
Indologist colleagues R. Geib and U. Schneider. 
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of rule varies between a.d. 78 and 225 (the former reckoning probably being nearer to the 
truth), extended their domination as far as the Ganges, while their capital, corresponding to 
their original area of departure, remained in the West, at Purusapura (Peshawar, West 
Pakistan). Already a century later the great Kushan Empire was in decline, but it continued, 
weakened and fragmented into various smaller kingdoms, of which the most important was 
governed by the dynasty of the Nagas, originally between Ganges and Yamuna (Jumna), 
and later, with a much enlarged sphere of dominance, by the Gupta dynasty 
(a.d. c . 320 -c. 500). 

All these changes occurred in the North of the subcontinent from which the Aryan 
invaders had driven the Dravidian aborigines towards the South. It is obvious that the great 
ethnic movements of those centuries, affecting above all the northern regions, did not en¬ 
courage long-distance traffic and busy exchange of goods, as Alexander's path from Iran to 
North India was again and again closed altogether for those purposes. The South, however, 
was largely spared the storms which disturbed the plains of the Indus and the Ganges. 
Here, in the first and second centuries a.d., the dynasty of the Satavahanas (also called 
Andhras) ruled the highland of the Deccan with its narrow western and eastern coastal strips. 
Although still tied to the pre-Aryan world by matriarchal succession, this splendid ruling 
family nevertheless opened the way to influences from the North Indian culture, dominated 
by Buddhism and also Brahminism. Further to the South, behind the protecting barrier of 
the empire of the Satavahanas, there were other smaller realms: the monarchy of the 
Pandyas in the middle, stretching towards the southern tip of the subcontinent (Cape 
Comorin) and known since c. 300 b.c., that of the Cheras on the West coast (Malabar Coast) 
and that of the Cholas in the East (Coromandel Coast). All four of these regimes pursued 
4 world '-traffic from their respective coasts. 79 The reflections of the political circumstances 
thus outlined, as found in the Periplus Maris Erythraei , are difficult to interpret, the work of 
the Graeco-Egyptian captain and merchant being drafted from an entirely different point of 
view. 

It is to this period that some pieces of the archaic Tamil poetry of Southern India may 
be referred, at least indirectly. Their date is as much in dispute as their interpretation: 
seventh century a.d. and later. However, the oldest texts, according to the consensus of 
scholars, allude to facts of the first and second to third centuries a.d . 80 Since they are quoted 
repeatedly in all pertinent publications, it may suffice to recall a few lines : 4 . . . when the 
valiant ships, masterworks of the Yavanas (= Westerners), agitate the white foam of the 
Periyar, river of the Cheras (= Keralas), when they come with gold and depart with pepper, 
and Muziris (= Cranganore) swells from prosperity . . . ’; 81 or ‘. . . the terraces, the stores 
near the port, the towers with windows like deer-eyes . . ., elsewhere in Puhar (= Kaveri- 
pattanam, on the Eastern Coast) . . . the dwellings of the Yavanas . . ., whose riches are 
immeasurable . . . ’; 82 or (in a poem dedicated to a prince of the middle and southern 
region, the reign of the Pandyas) ‘ that the wine with the sweet smell, brought by the valiant 
ships of the Yavanas, be presented to you . . . '; 83 or ‘ . . . the Yavanas, with the murderous 
sword, at the door of the fortress, excellent guardians . . . ', 84 ‘ . . . with their laced corse¬ 
let, ... of terrible aspect, uncouth body, sharp eye . . . \ 85 These then, with some proba- 


79 cf. C. Krishna Gairola, ‘ Die Satavahanas und 
der indische Welthandel ’, Saeculum 6 (1955), 
282-91, 442. It may be noted that this same first 
century a.d. also saw a maritime expansion of the 
South Indian Kingdoms towards the Indonesian 
archipelago (cf. O. Botto, ‘ II “ Navadhyaksa ” 
(ship’s inspector) nel “ Kautiliy-arthashastra ”, 
(Arth. of Kautilya) e l’attivita marinara nell’ India 
antica Riv. di Studi orient. 36 (1961), 109-24). The 
authoritative work is still R. Mookerji, Indian 
Shipping: A history of the sea-borne trade and mari¬ 
time activity of the Indians from the earliest times 
(1912). For recent views about the advanced type of 
Indian ships at the time see D. Schlingloff, f Kalya - 
nakarin’s Adventures: The identification of an 
Ajanta Painting Artibus Asiae 38 (1976), 5-28. 

80 P. Maile, ‘ Les Yavanas dans l’lnde tamoule 


Mel. Asiatiques 1940/1 ( —Journ. Asiat 232, fasc. 1), 
85-123, is still the best account; cf. J. Filliozat, Les 
relations exterieures de Vlnde I (1956), 9 f. 

81 From Tayan-Kannanar (name of the poet), 
Agam (‘ Tradition ’) 149, v. 7-11 (Meile p. 90). 

82 From the poem Cilappadigaram (‘ The Song of 
the Anklet ’) 5, v. 10 and before (the first part is 
quoted by Mortimer Wheeler, Rome (n. 25), . . . 133, 
the second by Meile p. 113). 

83 From Nakkirar (name of the poet), Puram 56, 
v. 17-20 (Meile p. 103). 

84 From Cilappad. (as n. 82) 14, v. 66 f. (Meile 
p. 112). 

85 From Nappudanar (name of the poet), Mulleip- 
pattu C Song of the Jungle ’, belonging to the Pattu- 
pattu-Collection (‘ The ten Idyls ’)), v. 59-62 
(Meile p. 107). 
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bility, are recollections of the ‘ world ’-traffic in those South-Indian kingdoms with their 
great and smaller rajahs. 

Thus, the presence of Western, i.e. Graeco-Roman, ships seems to be attested from the 
Indian side, with their import of gold, export of spices, their wines, armour, mercenaries, 
their ‘ comely girls ’ quoted both in Western and Indian sources, 86 because they surpassed 
in charm the native courtesans. If this information is scanty and vague, reports of the 
Indians about their own transmarine activities during those centuries are more or less non¬ 
existent. 87 It is possible that in this connection the guilds of Jain merchants are of some 
importance, followers of Jainism, that redeeming religion which once competed with 
Buddhism and prevailed in Southern India during the centuries before and after Christ. 
Max Weber compares their 4 ascetic saving compulsion resulting from the doctrines of 
their faith, with Puritans and Quakers with regard to their dominating position in commerce 
and business. 88 If reflexions of this kind have not yet been brought to bear upon our question, 
it is partly caused by the fact that the relevant statements, if referring to individual events at 
all (as some epigraphical evidence does), can hardly be dated. The beginning of most eras 
is anything but certain, and if they are establishable at all, it is only when they are connected 
with occidental chronological pivots. Since the Indian conception of the world is mythical 
rather than historical, for any establishment of chronology anchorage in mediterranean 
chronometry is as important as, for instance, Egyptian finds are for South-European 
prehistory. 

The literary tradition being so unsettled on the Eastern side, archaeological discoveries 
are of special importance. A synopsis of most of the more recent information on this subject 
is due to Mortimer Wheeler, from 1944 to 1948 Director-General of Archaeology in 
India. 89 He gave a survey and interpretation of the main archaeological finds and especially 
of most Roman coins—single-finds and treasure-troves—discovered on the subcontinent. 90 
Further research has followed the lines established by him. 91 He also carried the excavations, 
casually started by French antiquaries on the territory of Pondicherry (150 km south of 
Madras), on a sound methodological basis, up to 1945, while the archaeologist J. M. Casal 
completed them in 1947 and 1948. 92 

The comparatively small area of Arikamedu or Vira(m)patnam, as the French call it by 
another, better-established local name 93 —its ancient Tamil designation being Puduchcheri 
(‘ New town ’), hence Pondicherry, Greek TToSoukti 94 —has yielded storebuildings and parts 
of trade quarters (including water reservoirs and dyeing tanks) where more than fifty frag¬ 
ments of terra sigillata, red glazed Arretine ware, were unearthed, as well as c. 150 sherds of 
Western wine amphorae, small quantities of Roman glass and remains of a few Italian 
lamps. 95 Among the terra sigillata pieces those bearing potter’s stamps were of special 
interest: VIBIE, CAMURI, ITTA 96 and C.VIBI OF(ficina). 97 ‘ The most knowledge¬ 
able . . . M. V. Taylor ’ was the first to interpret VIBIE as related to a firm at Arezzo, active 
until after the middle of the first century a.d. 98 Though the Arretine ware does not date 
beyond a.d. 45," the amphorae may have preceded it and certainly continued after it, so 


86 cf. above n. 51. For Indian tradition see W. W. 
Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria, 374 f. 

87 Gairola (op. cit. n. 79), for this purpose, has only 
western evidence to quote. 

88 ‘ Die Wirtschaftsethik der Weltreligionen II: 
Hinduismus und Buddhismus ’ (originally 1916/17) 
in Gesammelte Aufsatze zur Religionssoziologie n 2 
(1923), 202 (‘ asketischer Sparzwang ’). 

89 My archaeological mission to India and Pakistan 
(1976). 

90 ‘ Roman contact with India, Pakistan and 
Afghanistan * in Aspects of Archaeology pres, to 

O. G. S. Crawford (1951), 345-81 ; idem, Rome 
beyond the Imperial Frontiers (1954) (unaltered 
German translation, Der Fernhandel des romischen 
Reiches , 1965), i 37 ~ 45 - 

91 cf. C. Rodewaldt, Money in the age of Tiberius 
(1976), 46-51 ; n. 378 has valuable supplements to 
the analyses of Wheeler to which must be added 

P. L. Gupta, ‘ Roman trade in India’, in S. 
S. Mookerji Felicit. Vol. (Varanesi, 1969), 169-80. 


92 Wheeler, opp. citt. (n. 89 and 90) ; J. M. Casal, 
Fouilles de Virampatnam-Arikamedu (1949). 

93 J. Filliozat, op. cit. (n. 80), 17 f. (Virapatnam) ; 
cf. J. M. Casal, Fouilles, 14; 61 (Virampatnam). 

94 Wheeler, Rome (n. 90), 147. 

95 Wheeler, Rome , 149 f. 

96 R. E. M. Wheeler—A. Ghosch—Krishna Deva, 
‘ Arikamedu ’, Ancient India 2 (1946), 39 f. 

97 The fourth inscribed sherd seems to have turned 
up during the French excavations in 1947-8 (cf. 
J. M. Casal, Fouilles, 35 with pi. xv b) and is thus read 
by Wheeler, Rome, 149 f. 

98 M. Wheeler, My archaeological mission to India 
and Pakistan (1976), 47, cf. also Wheeler etc., loc. cit. 
(n. 96). A. 0 x 6 —H. Comfort, Corpus Vas. Arret. 
(1968), do not contribute to the elucidation of any 
of the four stamps. 

99 Wheeler, Rome, 148; L. Ohlenroth, Germania 
30 (1952), 389-92, tends to date the material, accord¬ 
ing to the shape of the vessels, as late Augustan. 
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that the first century a.d. may be called the, or at least a, flourishing period of this port, with 
a marked emphasis on its first half. This is also suggested by one of twenty-one graffitti found 
on sherds of local pottery and carved in ‘ Brahman ’ (the oldest Indian writing), but mostly 
conceived in Tamil, the ciphers of which the French Indologist J. Filliozat would be in¬ 
clined to read as a dating equivalent to a.d. 24. 100 This might be doubtful, but the approxi¬ 
mate date and the ancient name, occurring both in the Periplus Maris Erythraei and in 
Ptolemy, 101 should not be questioned. 

As to the date and direction of busy trading activity, coin finds generally confirm what 
has been observed at the site of Poduke. The vast majority of all Roman coins has been 
recorded south of the Vindhya Mountains, i.e. in Central and above all in Southern India. 
Apart from an isolated denarius of Tiberius in Taxila, there are no first-century finds (un¬ 
mixed with later coins) at all beyond the line of these heights. All issues of the first century 
are of silver or gold, with a predominance of coins of Augustus and Tiberius, while with and 
after Nero they decrease notably in number, 102 and they all seem to have been buried after 
only a short period of use. A recent analysis of the South-Indian coin finds makes it likely 
that the Western merchants reaching these coasts operated with certain denominations which 
were exclusively appreciated in the country, 103 and that, owing to the increased liabilities of 
the Roman West, a switch was effected, about the middle of the century, to the gold standard 
(one aureus the equivalent of twenty-five denarii) to which again, some thirty years or so 
later, bullion began to be preferred. 104 


v 

To whom therefore, to return to our question after these digressions, must the re¬ 
opening of the connections with India in a way that broader circles might benefit by them, 
be referred ? That it could not happen on Alexander’s path i.e. the overland route, is clear 
from the distribution of the coin finds and by our references to contemporary ethnic move¬ 
ments in the regions of Parthia and Northern India. The discoveries made on Indian soil 
point to the first century a.d. without doubt. Thus Trajan must be passed over, although of 
all the Emperors he is the first—and the last—to have approached India and its problems as 
closely as the Persian Gulf, when during his Parthian campaign (a.d. 114-17) he occupied 
Mesene, the estuary region of the Euphrates and Tigris, 105 and ordered a fleet to be stationed 
there which could reach India. 106 Leaving aside all inevitable reminiscences of Alexander 
the Great, 107 it must be stated that Trajan concluded rather than initiated a development 
when he ordered the Arabian kingdom of the Nabataeans to be annexed as a province in 
a.d. 106. As a client kingdom, it had functioned as a terminus for both the Red Sea traffic 
and the caravan commerce of South-eastern Arabia under the lucrative control of Rome. 
Of his predecessor’s Eastern innovations it was this which Hadrian did not cancel, while he 


100 J. Filliozat, op. cit. (n. 80), 21 f. (to Wheeler 
et al., op. cit. (n. 96), 114 (no. 19), the sense remained 
uncertain). 

101 Peripl. M. Er. 60; Ptol., Geogr. 7, 1, 14; cf. 
the article of H. Treidler, RE xxi. 1, 1145 f., excellent 
for the time of its composition (before the second 
World War). 

102 cf. Wheeler, Rome , 137 f., based on his contribu¬ 
tion 4 Roman contact with India, Pakistan and 
Afghanistan ’ in Aspects of Archaeology presented to 
O. G. S. Crawford (1951), 345-81. This general im¬ 
pression still holds true after some new finds and the 
detailed scrutiny of C. Rodewald, Money (n. 91), 
48-51 with table v. 

103 Rodewald, Money , 48 f. lays stress on the almost 
complete absence of republican silver from the Indian 
hoards of the imperial period, and on the fact that of 
371 identified denarii of Augustus, 368 are of the C. 
and L. Caesares issue (c. 2 b.c.-a.d. ii, Rom. Imp. 
Coin . 1 Aug. no. 350), and that of the 1033 denarii of 
Tiberius 1029 are of the Lima or Pax- Series (a.d. 
16-37, Rom. Imp. Coin. 1 Tib. no. 3). Hence the 
author’s suggestion that India-bound captains were 
provided with the required currency by bankers in 
Egypt. 


104 Rodewald, Money, 48-51. 

105 Cass. Dio 68, 28, 4 (in a.d. 116, Spasinu Charax 
(Characene) belonged to the king of Mesene’s domi¬ 
nion). For Characene, which at this time can be 
equated with Mesene, see S. A. Nodelman, * A pre¬ 
liminary history of Characene ’, Berytus 13 (1961), 
83-121. The fundamental treatment of Charax 
(and nearby (Ph)oratha = Forat) as the terminal 
harbours for Palmyrene long-distance traffic remains 
H. Seyrig, * Inscription relative au commerce mari¬ 
time de Palmyre ’, Melanges F. Cumont 1 (1936), 
397-402. 

106 Eutr. 8, 3, 2. The location of the harbour is not 
known; it may have been near the modern Kuwait, 
as A. Dihle affirms (in Mullus: Festschrift f. Th. 
Klauser (1964), 65) referring to F. Altheim, Literatur 
u. Gesellschaft i. ausgehenden Altertum 11 (1950), 82 f. 
who, however, is discussing the institutions of L. 
Verus in a.d. 163-5. 

107 For the peculiar mixture of Trajan’s imitation 
of Alexander with his real policy the locus classicus is 
W. Weber, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des 
Kaisers Hadrian (1907), 8-14. 
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deemed untenable—or unprofitable—his attempt to bring the Northern, i.e. Mesopotamian, 
routes under Roman authority. 

Reverting to the first century proper, Domitian’s 4 Indian laurel ’ will presumably re¬ 
main the traditional fiction of poets. 108 But it was Nero for whom E. Kornemann and his 
pupil W. Schur (whose promised article 4 Osthandel * has never appeared) postulated, with 
the background of his still essentially unexplained philhellenism, a new Eastern policy 
mainly determined by economic interests—and accordingly postdated the Periplus maris 
Erythraei until some time after Nero’s principate, namely between a.d. 87 and 105. 109 
However, the dispatch of a party of praetorian guards, with centurions among them, under 
the command of a tribunus militum , in order to explore the border area between Upper 
Egypt and Nubia and thus to prepare for an alleged Bellum Aethiopicum y 110 and details of the 
campaigns which Domitius Corbulo led in Caucasian Armenia, do not suffice to sustain 
Kornemann and Schur’s theory, even if we disregard the numerous other hypotheses of 
theirs which critical scholars have refused to accept. The reconnaissance enterprise towards 
the realms west of the Red Sea can at best have been meant to prepare for the protection and 
strengthening of the artery of Romano-Indian economy. The special interest which the 
most prominent of the political advisers of the young Princeps, the philosopher Seneca, took 
in India, may point in the same direction. The title, but unfortunately not much more, of a 
whole monograph of his De situ Indiae , is preserved. 111 At the same time the Northern 
passages, as a consequence of the ethnic unrest in the Armeno-Iranian, i.e. Parthian and 
Indian zones, were entirely barred. This appears, as in a snapshot, from an incident men¬ 
tioned by Tacitus. Corbulo, in a.d. 59/60 from his headquarters in Tigranocerta, has 
ambassadors of the Hyrcanians, a people dwelling on the South-eastern shores of the Caspian 
Sea and north of the Parthians with whom they were at war, who intended to return to their 
country, escorted ad litora mavis Rubri ; since the intention was to prevent them from 
crossing the Euphrates and being arrested by the Parthians, only the Red Sea proper can 
be meant. From there they could embark on one of the regular ships bound for India and 
thus—via the Hindu Kush— 4 reached their homes \ 112 

A further step back in time cannot be avoided: Claudius has been credited with the 
initiative. But properly speaking, for any special role which this princeps could have acted 
in matters Roman and Indian, we can quote only the exciting story which Pliny has pre¬ 
served. 113 A freedman of Annius Plocamus, farmer of the Red Sea taxes, had been driven by 
adverse winds to the coast of Ceylon and as a result endured a half year’s involuntary sojourn 
there. Post hoc , which is not always propter hoc , Pliny records a Ceylonese embassy— 
4 principe eorum Rachia ’, a rajah—to Claudius, which gave an opportunity to ascertain 
many data on the geography and the customs of that island. 114 It is of the same tax-farming 


108 * Indica laurus 5 : Stat., Silv. 4, 1, 41 (composed 
for the Princeps entering his seventeenth consulate on 
1 Jan. 95); N. C. Debevoise, A Political History of 
Parthia (1938), 215 (but not S. Gsell, Essai sur le 
regne de VEmpereur Domitien (1893), 233 f.) interpre¬ 
ted this and other allusions of the court poet as an¬ 
nouncements of seriously planned campaigns. If so, 
Trajan, as in other instances, would have taken those 
schemes from Domitian’s ‘ drawers * (cf. E. H. 
Warmington, The Commerce between the Roman 
Empire and India 2 (1974), 94). 

109 E. Kornemann, ‘ Die historischen Nachrichten 
des sog. Periplus marls Erythraei liber Arabien : Ein 
Beitrag zur neronischen Orientpolitik *, Ianus 1 
— Festschrift Lehmann-Haupt (1921), 55-72; W. 
Schur, Die Orientpolitik des Kaisers Nero (1923) (cf. 
the review of O. Leuze, Deutsche Lit. Zeitg. 27 (1924), 
343-7). In .RE xvm. 4 (1949), 1989, s.v. ‘Parthia’, 
W. Schur referred to an article ‘ Osthandel ’ as forth¬ 
coming. 

110 Sen., NQ 6, 8, 3 ; Plin., NH 6, 35/181-6, cf. 12, 
8/19 ; Cass. Dio 63, 8, 1 seem to deal with one and the 
same undertaking (F. Hintze, Meroitica 1: Sudan im 
Altertum (East Berlin, 1973), 131 ; 140 f. ingeniously 
pleaded for two). It is best dated by Schur, Orient- 
politik, 41 f. in 61/3 (against which M. T. Griffin, 
Seneca (1976), 396 ; 399 f.; 465 has no serious objec¬ 


tion). For the significance of the expedition within 
the history of discoveries see L. P. Kirwan, * Rome 
beyond the Southern Egyptian Frontier ’, Proceed. 
Brit. Acad. 63 (1977), 13-31 ; 28 f. Note Sen., NQ 
4a, 2, 4, where the Nile, Ethiopia and the factories of 
the Indian Sea ( commercia Indici maris) are mentioned 
in one context. 

111 The work is quoted by Serv., Comm. Verg. Aen., 
9, 30 and used by Pliny, NH 6, 21/57-60 (K. G. 
Sallmann, Die Geographic des Alteren Plinius in 
ihrem Verhdltnis zu Varro (1971), 48 believes that 
this whole passage derives from Seneca); Ed. Nor- 
den, Die germanische Urgeschichte in Tacitus Ger¬ 
mania? (1923), 39 estimated it as of considerable 
quality. 

112 Tac., Ann. 14, 25, 2: ‘Eos (sc. Hyrcanos) 
regredientes Corbulo, ne Euphraten transgressi hos- 
tium custodiis circumvenirentur, dato praesidio ad 
litora maris Rubri deducit, unde vitatis Parthorum 
finibus patrias in sedes remeavere \ The usual inter¬ 
pretation of mare Rubrum here as meaning the 
Persian Gulf part of it (Schur, Orientpolitik , 75, n. 2 ; 
J. G. C. Anderson, CAH x (1934), 264; E. H. 
Warmington, Commerce 2 (1974), 88) makes no sense. 

113 NH 6, 22/84: ‘ Anni Plocami, qui maris Rubri 
vectigal a fisco redemerat, libertus . . . ’ 

114 iVH 6, 22/85-91. 
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firm that, several years ago, inscriptions were published, precisely dated to day, month and 
year : 2 and 5 July a . d . 6. They name Lysas, a slave of P. Annius Plocamus, viz. the father 
or grandfather of the one who transacted the business under Claudius . 115 Also an inscription 
recording a certain C. Numidius Eros, exs Ind(i)a red{i)e(n)s , in March 2 b.c ., 116 is connected, 
if not with Plocamus, then in any case with our subject. These texts have been found on the 
road from Aphrodite to Berenike, the final section of one of the two caravan routes (one 
described accurately by Pliny, who lists its individual section) 117 on which the goods 
were transported from Coptus, terminus of the Nile ships, to the Red Sea. 

Thus, as the inscriptions show, these trade routes were in full operation already in Augus¬ 
tan times, and it is indeed with the first Princeps (to whom other indications also point) that 
we have to search for a large-scale revival of the trade with India. However, the land connec¬ 
tions being more or less barred by the Parthians, all significantly increased and extensive 
navigation on the Red Sea (in its ancient meaning) depended on the availability of know¬ 
ledge about a nautical fact of the first order in this area of the ocean, namely the monsoon, 
which blows in summer from South-west to North-east, and in the opposite direction in 
winter. With its help the original course of proceeding from harbour to harbour, both 
tedious and costly, could be abandoned and it became possible for instance to embark from 
Adana (the modern Aden) and head directly for a port on the West coast of India. The 
author of the Periplus M.Er. and the Elder Pliny share the opinion that the Indian traffic of 
their time would not have been possible without the harnessing of this natural force . 118 

When did its observation and use, no doubt familiar to the coast people of India 119 and 
Arabia for ages, pass, with all its far reaching consequences, into Western cognizance? 
Certainly not, as has been asserted, 120 on the occasion of the forced voyage to Ceylon which 
Plocamus’ freedman underwent. In the Periplus the ‘ discoverer ’ is called "ImrocAos 
KupepvriTris, captain Hippalos. Instead of searching for the date of this semi-mythical 
figure 121 in whom Greek tradition personalized a decisive step in the development of Eastern 
seafaring, it seems preferable to ascertain when the volume of trade with India had reached 
a degree which was unimaginable without the use of the monsoon. 

Strabo’s statement that in 26-5 b.c. 120 vessels annually sailed for India from Myos 
Hormos alone , 122 provides a clear terminus ante quem. W. Otto was the first to see, as early 
as 1913, 123 the importance in this context of the appearance of a new Late Ptolemaic official, 
6 stti t fjs TpuOpas Kai Tfjs ’IvSiKqs 0 ccA<5cc7ot|S (or vice versa), which he then dated to 
78 B.c ., 124 and later, after the Coptus-inscription, Sammelbuch v, 8036, had come to his notice, 
to 110/09 b.c . 125 This latter text has recently been assigned, perhaps with more probability, 
to the year 74/3 b.c . 126 Thus the starting years of an organized traffic between Egypt and 
India cannot be later than the beginning of the reign of Ptolemy XII Auletes (80-51 b.c.). 
It is obvious that the new source of profit, considerable though it was , 127 was not so much to 


115 D. Meredith, JRS 43 (1953), 38-40. 

116 D. Meredith, Chron. d’Eg. 29 (1954), 281-7 
(already copied in 1826). For the lively traffic 
between Coptus and Myos Hormos (or Berenike 
respectively) from Augustus to Vespasian, W. Otto- 
H. Bengtson, Zur Geschichte des Niederganges des 
Ptolemaerreiches (1938), 213, refer to the business 
papers of a firm of camel-keepers ed. by J. G. Tait, 
Greek ostraka in the Bodleian Library at Oxford and 
various other collections (1930) (Flinders Petrie Coll, 
nos. 220-304). 

117 NH 6, 26/102 f. 

118 Per. M. Er. 57 ; Pliny, NH 6, 26/100 f.; 104. 

119 For Indian seafaring at this time see above 
n. 79. 

120 e.g. implicitly by E. H. Warmington, Commerce, 
44 (modified by him in OCD 2 , 516, s.v. 4 Hippalus ’ 
and on p. 394 b of Commerce 2 ), and still maintained 
by J. M. Derret, D. Kl. Pauly 11, 1398 f., s.v. 4 In- 
discher Ozean ’. 

121 cf. W. W. Tarn, Bactria, 369. A selected doxo- 
graphy of the problem of dating 4 Hippalos ’ and the 
4 discovery ’ is offered by J. Pirenne, Le developpe- 
ment etc. (see above n. 30), 108 f.; cf. also R. Boker, 


RE Suppl. ix, 403-12, s.v. 4 Monsunschiffahrt nach 
Indien ’. 

122 2, 5, 12 (118), during Aelius Gallus’ prefecture 
of Egypt and before the latter’s Arabian War. 
Harbour-statistics of Berenike, the other Red Sea 
port for Indian trade, are not mentioned by Strabo. 
His allusions to 4 big convoys ’ dispatched to India 
(17, 1, 13 (798)) refer to a later, but still Augustan, 
time, cf. summarily 15, 1, 4 (686). The detachment 
of police troops (not attested before Pliny, NH 6, 
26/101, cohorts of archers) may already have been a 
Ptolemaic institution. 

123 RE vm. 2, 1660 f., s.v. 4 Hippalos ’ no. 3. 

124 Based on the Philae inscription, Dittenberger 
OGIS 1, 186 — SB v, 8398. 

125 W. Otto-H. Bengston, op. cit. (n. 116), 1-22; 
194-218, starting from the said inscription, re-edited 
by H. Henne, Rev. de Phil. 10 (1936), 318-24. 

126 L. Mooren, Anc. Soc. 3 (1972), 127-33, cf. 
E. van’t Dack, 4 L’evolution de l’epistrategie dans la 
Thebaide au I er si&cle av. J.-C.’, in Miscellanea in 
honoremj. Vergote (1975/6), 577-87. 

127 Strabo 17, 1, 13 (798) stresses the high contri¬ 
bution which Indian commerce already made to the 
state revenues under Auletes. 
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benefit the declining power of the Ptolemies 128 as the Roman victor lying in wait for his 
prey. In short, all signs point to Octavian-Augustus. 


VI 

In the testamentary account of his political achievement Augustus, accordingly, places 
upon record, in a prominent passage in the chapters devoted to foreign policy, ‘ the embas¬ 
sies often sent to him ’ by Indian princes, which had not happened before with any Roman 
commander . 129 It cannot be expected, and especially not in a document of this kind, that 
all—and even less the true—motives of his operations should be voiced. However, on the 
same column of the inscription, two armies are emphatically reported as having been led 
* under my command and auspices * ‘ at about the same time against Ethiopia and against 
the so-called Fortunate Arabia \ 130 One wonders that a view, common at least since Rostovt- 
zeff and Lesquier 131 —that the double campaign was, among other reasons, if not predomi¬ 
nantly, to serve the re-establishment and protection of the maritime connections with 
India 132 —could have become obscured in more recent publications. In S. Jameson’s new 
and thorough treatment , 133 the chronology of the expeditions of Aelius Gallus on the Arabian 
side of the Red Sea, and of C. Petronius, his successor in the Egyptian prefecture , 134 towards 
Nubia on the other side, has been revised, and perhaps not altogether conclusively. Whether 
Gallus opened the attack in 26 b.c., and Petronius in 25 , or each one year later, cannot alter 
the fact that the two campaigns were part of the grandiose programme to justify the new 
system, the Principate, by an expansive imperialism which Augustus himself served with 
the utmost personal exertion, after the internal compromise of January 27 b.c., in Gaul, 
Spain and almost in Britain . 135 Since late in 27 his headquarters had been in Tarraco 
(Tarragona). There, in 26 and in the following year numerous embassies presented them¬ 
selves to the Princeps: those of the Parthians, Indians and Scythians (which possibly 
means the Kushan) are reported , 136 but may not have been the only ones from the Far East. 
It is difficult not to see here diplomatic moves accompanying the parallel expeditions along 
the Red Sea. Although the Arabian War of Gallus ended without military success, never¬ 
theless, as is shown by the ensuing development of the Red Sea trade, the outcome of 
the two campaigns, assessed from the point of view of trade policy, proved altogether posi¬ 
tive . 137 If it has been said that the new monarch gained his principate in the battles of 


128 How near, at least psychologically, India was 
to Cleopatra is shown by her last plan, to ‘ haul ’ her 
fleet ‘ over ’ the Suez isthmus and 4 let down the 
ships into the Arabian gulf * (i.e. the Red Sea proper) 
and * to settle abroad 5 (which might presumably 
mean India), Plut., Ant. 69, 4, cf. Cass. Dio 51, 6, 3 ; 
at the end she ordered her eldest son Kaisarion to be 
escorted ‘ through Ethiopia to India ’, Plut., Ant. 81, 
4, cf. Cass. Dio 51, 15, 5. 

129 RG (Col. v) 31, 1 : ‘Ad me ex India regum 
legationes saepe missae sunt non visae ante id 
tempus apud quemquam Romanorum ducem ’. In a 
more panegyrical and abridged paragraph Suetonius 
{Aug. 21, 3) depicts Indians and Scythians as having 
asked for the friendship of the Princeps and the Ro¬ 
man people. But since Augustus explicitly differen¬ 
tiates between the Indians, who merely sent delega¬ 
tions, and the Scythae and other peoples who 
by the same means sought his friendship (RG 31, 2), 
we would not expect to read the names of the * Kings ’ 
from India on the bronze tablet of an Augustan 
formula sociorum atque amicorum. 

130 RG (Col. v) 26, 5 : ‘ Meo iussu et auspicio ducti 
sunt duo exercitus eodem fere tempore in Aethiopiam 
et in Arabiam quae appellatur Eudaemon . . .’ 

131 J. Lesquier, VArmee romaine d'Egypte (1918), 
9 ff.; M. Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic 
History of the Roman Empire (1926), 53 (unchanged 
in the second edition, 1957) : ‘ The Arabian expedi¬ 
tion of Aelius Gallus was not a complete success, but 
at any rate it secured good harbours for Roman 
traders on their way from Egypt to the ports of 


India with a reference to Arch. f. Pap . 4 (1908), 
306 f., where, however, Rostovtzeff was less outspo¬ 
ken, stating (p. 308) that greed for money was not 
the sole cause of the expedition of Aelius Gallus. 
Cf. also J. G. C. Anderson, CAH x (1934), 250 and 
F. Oertel, CAH x, 389. 

132 The specific purpose of Petronius* campaign, 
the protection of Egypt on the South, is of course not 
to be denied. 

133 ‘ Chronology of the campaigns of Aelius Gallus 
and C. Petronius ’, JfRS 58 (1968), 71-84. In section 
v, ‘ The object of the expeditions ’, 79-84, any aspect 
other than local is explicitly suppressed. Yet gene¬ 
rally speaking, the historian is not obliged to acquiesce 
only in the motives transmitted by the sources. 
Strabo (2, 5, 12 (118), cf. above n. 122) states at least 
the increase of Indian commerce as a consequence of 
Gallus* campaign. The latest and very circumstan¬ 
tial study of the geographer H. v. Wissmann in 
ANRW ix. 1 (1976), 308-544 does not contribute to 
our question. 

134 Gallus 26-5 b.c., Petronius 25/4-22 according 
to P. A. Brunt, JRS 65 (1975), 142. 

186 cf. W. Schmitthenner, Historia 11 (1962), 43 f. 
—Augustus (1969), 425 f. 

136 Justin 42, 5, 6 (‘ Parthi ’); Oros. 6, 21, 19 f. 
0 Indi * Scythae *) ; for the Indians see also Cass. 
Dio 54, 9, 8 (TrpoKripuK 6 U(T< 5 c|ji 8 voi *rrp6Tspov, in 20 B.C.) ; 
in addition the general references. 

137 See Strabo, loc. cit (n. 133), and e.g. Rostovt¬ 
zeff, opp. citt. (n. 131). 
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Asturia , 138 one might suggest still more pointedly, that he also won it by his active steps in 
relation to India. 

Augustus’ Eastern policy, as a matter of fact, was continued, especially in the years 22 to 
19 b.c., with a great effort at detente , if this current catch-word may be used. Its result was 
the adjustment of interests uti possidebant between Rome and the Parthian empire, certainly 
one of the foundations of the prosperity now commencing in the East, and with far-reaching 
consequences . 139 It is beyond dispute that in such a situation a trade route far from the 
Parthians and to some extent safely under Roman control, was of special significance. The 
‘ big convoys ’ described by Strabo at the time of the first Princeps as crossing to India were 
the reward of Augustus’ policy . 140 In the continental area of Mesopotamia and Iran, how¬ 
ever, only modest results could be expected of the new agreement. It is more than unlikely 
that a certain Maes (Mahes) with the surname Titianus, a Graeco-Egyptian wholesale 
merchant in Syria, could have organized in Augustan times a network of commercial agen¬ 
cies along the 4 silk-road ’ as far as the Pamirs, as has been inferred, too confidently as it 
seems, from a note preserved by the geographer Ptolemy . 141 

Augustus, therefore, never abandoned more offensive plans designed to open up the 
land routes and to safeguard more firmly the passage by sea to India. The Eastern supreme 
command of the heir apparent C. Caesar (cos. a.d. i), lasting from 1 b.c. till his death in 
a.d. 4, 142 was prepared carefully and long in advance. Diplomatic negotiations preceded it, 
and one or several regional experts were dispatched in order to collect information on the 
spot . 143 When Augustus, in the spring of 1 b.c., 144 solemnly bade farewell to his departing 
grandson and adoptive son, then of the ominous age of nineteen years, he is reported to have 
‘ prayed to the gods that the goodwill of Pompey, the courage of Alexander and his own 
fortune might accompany him \ 145 The latter did not fall to Gaius’ share. Extensive inspec¬ 
tions and even a limited military venture kept him from 1 b.c. to a.d. i on both the Egyptian 
and the Arabian side of the Red Sea, which makes the reminiscence of the actions in 25-4 B.c. 
all the more vivid . 146 In the course of a.d. i he betook himself with his staff to Syria where 
in a.d. 2, on the Euphrates, an encounter with the king of the Parthians with an highly 
elaborate protocol took place. Soon afterwards he suffered an injury in Armenia from the 
effects of which he died in A.D. 4 . 

Nevertheless the Pax Augusta remained undisturbed, and it may have been a true 
expression of public feeling when, in the gulf of Puteoli, the crew of an Alexandrian ship, 
meeting the yacht of the aged Augustus in the last months of his life, took up positions on 


138 Schmitthenner, op. cit. (n. 135), 52 f. 
=Augustus , 438 f. 

139 A. J. Toynbee, A Study of History ix (1954), 
528 f. where, however, its duration is exaggerated. 

140 Strabo 17, 1, 13 (798) (see n. 122). Note also 
the description, quoted by Strabo 15, 1, 73 (719) 
from the eyewitness account by Nicolaus of Damas¬ 
cus, of the Indian embassy, with a letter in Greek 
from their king, which arrived at Antioch, presumably 
in 20 b.c. en route to see Augustus on Samos (Dio 54, 
9, 8-10). See n. 136 above. 

141 Ptol., Geogr. 1, 11, 6 f. quoting Marinus of 
Tyre ( c . a.d. iio); see also W. Kubitschek, RE 
Suppl. vi, 235 f. s.v. * Maes qui et Titianus \ Augus¬ 
tan—or Hadrianic—dating by M. Cary, CQ 50 
(1956), 130-4; ‘soon after a.d. ioo ’, M. Cary — 
E. H. Warmington, Die Entdeckungen der Antike 
(1966), 312 (the English edition of 1963 was not 
available to me): Cary’s early dating is accepted by 
J. Thorley, Gr. and R. 16 (1969), 215. 

142 The best description is still by V. Gardthausen, 
Augustus 1. 3 (1904), 1128-47 (‘ Mission of Gaius ’, 
‘ Gaius in the Orient ’) ; cf. J. G. Zetzel, ‘ New light 
on Gaius Caesar’s Eastern Campaign ’, Gr. R. and 
Byz. Stud. 11 (1970), 259-66; G. W. Bowersock, 
JRS 61 (1971), 227 f.; T. D. Barnes, JRS 64 (1974), 
23 ; G. W. Bowersock, JRS 65 (1975), 182. 


143 Dionysius (or Isidorus) of Charax and perhaps 
Juba of Mauretania (cf. F. Jacoby, Commentary to 
FGrH no. 275 (1943), 326), see also S. A. Nodel- 
mann, Berytus 13 (1961), 107; G. W. Bowersock, 
JRS 61 (1971), 227. 

144 Gardthausen, Augustus 1. 3, 1135. 

145 Plut., Mor. 207 e; cf. 319 d f., with Scipio 
instead of Alexander. Appropriately Mommsen 
comments (Romische Geschichte v (1885), 374) that 
the Oriental campaign might almost be described as a 
continuation of Alexander’s journey. 

146 Gaius, whose Oriental command included 
Egypt and Syria (Oros. 7, 3, 4: ‘ad ordinandas 
Aegypti Syriaeque provincias missus ’), may well 
have stayed in Egypt more than a year. G. W. 
Bowersock, JRS 61 (1971), 227 argued persuasively, 
by reference to the inscription of the Pisan cenotaph 
(C/Lx 1, 1421 — ILS 140), that Gaius, while ordinary 
consul (a.d. i), undertook a campaign, whatever this 
meant, near the Red Sea. Thirteen years later a 
plenipotentiary was again sent to the Orient on a 
similar mission, Germanicus Caesar (died a.d. 19). 
For the inscription of the famous journey which a 
Palmyrene merchant made on his behalf to the head 
of the Persian gulf, see J. Cantineau, Syria 12 (1931), 
139-41, no. 18. 
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deck, solemnly dressed in sacrificial robes, and praised the Princeps: 4 Through thee we 
live, through thee we navigate, freedom and welfare we enjoy through thee \ 147 

The history of this prosperity in the first century a.d. has been studied from Rostovtzeff 
to Duncan-Jones, and certain aspects particularly bearing upon our subject could be deve¬ 
loped further. 148 Pliny’s Natural History and, afterwards, the Annals of Tacitus are thoroughly 
acquainted with the complaint of rising luxury as a token of general decline. 148a The matter 
can be viewed also from the angle of financial policy. The same Pliny condemns, in too 
mercantilist a spirit perhaps, the drain of precious metals to the East, 149 without considering 
the advantages which the Fiscus derived from rising incomes in commerce and how money 
invested in the infrastructure would yield its full revenues only in time. 150 

VII 

The craving for pepper, incense and silk makes no World History, just as the Crusades 
were not undertaken for spices alone. However, the desire first of small groups, then of 
broader strata, for the attractions of a more agreeable life, is certainly an important factor in 
historical change. 

The southern maritime route, as already suggested, was, in the main, almost never the 
sole way of communication between the Mediterranean and India during our period. The 
function of the great caravan centre of Palmyra has been alluded to above. 151 And the 
Kushan, notwithstanding all the waves of pressure they exerted upon the Irano-Indian 
ethnic medley, at the same time acted as mediators of influences from the major contem¬ 
porary powers. A symbol of the universal character of their empire is the title which 
Kanishka II, one of their later rulers, 152 bore according to epigraphic sources. In Sanskrit 
it was 4 Maharajasa Rajatirajasa Devaputrasa Kaisarasa and it might be translated as 
4 Great King ’ (from India), 4 King of Kings ’ (Iranian) 4 Son of God 5 (cf. 4 Son of Heaven * 
from China), 4 Caesar \ 153 

The historical evolution, described above in the terminology of Polybius as a passage 
from originally 4 separate deeds 9 to their 4 interwovenness 9 in one world, eventually ren¬ 
dered it necessary that European History, taken not in the geographical but in a cultural 
sense and including Russia and the Americas, should become World History—as it were, the 
4 World History of Europe \ 154 One of the earliest periods of this secular process, and within 
it some selected aspects only, perhaps deserving closer scrutiny, has been the object of this 
paper. 

If Universal History, as observed at the beginning, can be treated either in a 4 struc¬ 
tural 5 ( 4 theoretical ’) or in a 4 practical ’ ( 4 real ’) way, we can also distinguish between a 
vertical view, following the evolution of universal phenomena through the ages, and a more 
horizontal one, embracing a historical universe at a given time or epoch. It was the latter 
prospect which induced the author of these reflections to undertake his 4 passage to India \ 

Freiburg im Breisgau 


147 Suet., Aug. 98, 2 : * per ilium se vivere, per 
ilium navigare, libertate atque fortunis per ilium 
frui \ L. Robert, offprint from Stele (en honneur de 
N. M. Kontoleon) (1977), 6, n. 36, refers to Philo, 
Leg . ad Gaium 151 for background of the anecdote of 
Suetonius. 

148 M. Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History 
of the Roman Empire (1926) (and later translations 
and editions); R. Duncan-Jones, The Economy of 
the Roman Empire: Quantitative Studies (1974). 

148a This is a recurring subject with Pliny and needs 
further investigation. For Tacitus see above n. 48; 
for both cf. C. Rodewald, Money (n. 91), 29 ,* 48 ; 50. 

149 NH 6, 26/101; 12, 41/84; cf. the paper of 
M. G. Raschke, read at the seventh Ann. Meeting 
of the Ass. of Am. Anc. Hist., Stanford Univ., May 
1976, and presumably to be published : ‘ Balance of 
payments deficits in the Ancient World: The case 
of Rome’s commerce with the East * (kind inform¬ 
ation from J. Nicols). 


150 cf. J. I. Miller, The Spice Trade of the Roman 
Empire (1969), 217 (also compares monetary issues in 
Elizabethan England). 

151 See above, n. 105. 

152 c. 100 years after Kanishka the Great (whose 
modern dating varies between a.d. 78 and 225) and 
for some twenty-five years, cf. R. Gobi, Dokumente 
zur Geschichte der iranischen Hunnen in Bdktrien und 
Indien 11 (1967), 318. 

153 The quotation, well known to Indologists, is 
taken from B. Rowland jr., foreword to J. R. 
Rosenfield, The dynastic art of the Kushans (1967), p. 
vii. 

154 See above, n. 9. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF TRADE BETWEEN 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE AND THE EAST 
UNDER AUGUSTUS 


By J. THORLEY 

D URING the period of the Roman Republic incense from Arabia, 
ivory from East Africa, pepper from India, and perhaps an occa¬ 
sional consignment of silk from China had reached Roman markets, 
having passed through the hands of many eastern merchants. The trade 
had remained small, for such wealth as Rome possessed was in the 
hands of a small number of landowners or financiers, and the unsettled 
conditions in the eastern Mediterranean were not conducive to a free 
flow of trade. 

However, the establishment under Augustus of peace and stable 
rule throughout the Mediterranean rapidly altered the situation. For 
the first time the lands from Spain to Syria were organized to form an 
economic unity in which the necessities of life became readily obtain¬ 
able, and the wealth previously expended in war was now available for 
more peaceful uses. It was perhaps the gravest economic mistake made 
by the Romans that much of this wealth, instead of being invested in 
furthering industries at home, was channelled into purchasing from the 
East the luxuries not obtainable within the Empire. Moreover, Alexan¬ 
dria and Antioch, the chief terminals for the eastern trade, had recently 
come directly under Roman control. 

Although Augustus may not have been aware of the ultimate con¬ 
sequences, he was not blind to the more immediate advantages of the 
oriental commerce. Since one result of a booming trade was evidently 
to be a great increase in the taxable wealth of the eastern provinces, it 
was very much in the interests of the government to see to it that all 
measures were taken to ensure an unhindered flow of traffic within the 
provinces, and by treaty or otherwise to safeguard the commerce as 
much as possible outside the Empire. The Romans were no longer to 
be passive recipients at the mercy of foreign merchants. 

The routes followed by the eastern commerce were already in regu¬ 
lar if limited use by the time of Augustus. They can be divided con¬ 
veniently into two groups: first, those based on the Red Sea and its 
hinterland, carrying the trade of Arabia, East Africa, and India; and 
second, the overland routes into Parthia and Central Asia, carrying 
principally Chinese silk, although also taking some of the Indian trade. 
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The first group focused mainly on Alexandria. From here the prin¬ 
cipal route to the Red Sea passed down the Nile as far as the region of 
Coptos, and there branched into two main roads, one north-east for 
six or seven days to Myos Hormos, the other south-east for about 
twelve days to Berenice, some three hundred miles further south on 
the Red Sea coast than Myos Hormos. Another route was wholly by 
water, going from Alexandria to the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, leav¬ 
ing this at Phacussae and travelling by canal through the Bitter Lakes 
to Arsinoe, built by Ptolemy II, who also improved the canal when he 
built the town. Warmington 1 suggests that Augustus may have cleared 
this canal. This route was, however, by no means as popular as the 
Coptos route, for Arsinoe was notorious for its shifting shoals and a 
prevalent south wind coming up the gulf; and in addition to hazards 
at the port itself, the gulf was, at least early in Augustus’ reign, infested 
with pirates. 

Strabo 2 stresses the importance of the land routes to Berenice and 
Myos Hormos; the former had previously been of little significance 
as a port, but was now quickly gaining in importance because of its 
good landing-places, and although Augustus at some time early in his 
reign established a naval station at Myos Hormos, 3 he also revived 
the Ptolemaic system of aiding caravans by supplying storage depots, 
reservoirs, and armed guards on the road from Coptos to both ports. 
At about this time Augustus also appointed a strategos as receiver of 
the Red Sea dues, presumably to supervise the tax-farmers of Myos 
Hormos and Berenice. Other inscriptions show that there was also a 
system of military supervision over the Coptos-Red Sea routes, perhaps 
even over the whole west coast of the Red Sea in Egyptian territory, 
and that local transit dues and road levies on caravans came under this 
supervision. 

It is often difficult to assert that an action on the part of the emperor 
was done principally in the interests of trade, but the official protection 
which was given along these roads in Egypt and the organized system 
of levies and dues cannot be interpreted in this instance in any other 
way. 

This much Augustus was able to do in Egypt. The speed with which 
these measures were taken (Strabo’s information was collected probably 
no later than 19 b.c.) shows how sudden was the expansion in the 
eastern trade under the newly constituted Empire, and also incidentally 
shows how quickly Augustus could act, at least in his own province. 

1 See E. H. Warmington, The Commerce between the Roman Empire and India 
(Cambridge, 1928), 6 fF., henceforth referred to as ‘Warmington’. 

2 Strabo xvi. 4. 24; xvii. 1. 45. 

3 See Warmington, 14, and notes, pp. 333-4. 
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But the route into the Indian Ocean could not be secured simply by 
measures taken in Egypt, important as these were. Vessels sailing down 
the Red Sea had to pass close to the shores of three powerful peoples, 
the Ethiopians, the Axumites, and the Himyarite-Sabaean Arabs of 
South Arabia. In 25 b.c. Augustus endeavoured to solve the Arab 
problem, and perhaps take over some of the proverbial wealth of the 
Arabs, by sending an expedition under Aelius Gallus into Arabia with 
orders to subdue or conciliate the kingdoms which he found. But the 
competition for the oriental trade was already keen, and the Nabatean 
Arabs of Petra realized that Roman penetration into Arabia would cut 
off their trade with the Himyarite-Sabaeans, which was one of their 
main sources of income, for they themselves were among the chief 
suppliers of Arabian products to the Romans. The story of the ex¬ 
pedition is well known. 1 It is clear from the accounts that the Nabataeans 
played no small part in the disaster, although the whole affair was ill 
conceived from the start, based as it was on a most sketchy knowledge 
of the Arabian peninsula. The Nabataeans did indeed achieve their 
purpose, for the Romans made no effort to control the land route from 
South Arabia to Petra, 2 although the 25 per cent tax at their port of 
Leuce Come may date from this time. 

At the same period as these moves against the Arabs were taking 
place the Romans were also attempting to enforce a stricter control 
over the Ethiopians, 3 whose coastline on the Red Sea they were anxious 
to make safe for Roman vessels. Therefore in 29 b.c. the prefect of 
Egypt, Cornelius Gallus, after suppressing a revolt in the Coptos area 
caused by the arrival of the Roman tax collectors who were to be re¬ 
sponsible for the dues and levies on the caravan routes, proceeded to 
fix the boundary between Egypt and the territory of the Ethiopians of 
Meroe at the First Cataract, 4 and to make the Ethiopians a Roman pro¬ 
tectorate. The next few years saw minor engagements on the frontier, 
in which the Romans pressed a considerable distance further south, 
but in 21 b.c., on the request of the Ethiopian queen Candace for an 
equitable settlement, Augustus fixed the boundary at Hierosycaminos. 
The Ethiopians remained subdued after this, in part because of the 
growing power of the Axumites on their southern frontier. 

The Axumites with their large port of Adulis were somewhat beyond 
the range of Roman arms, and although there must have been a certain 
amount of trade rivalry between Axumite and Roman merchants there 
is no evidence of any aggressive action on either side. But one can 


1 Strabo xvi. 4. 22 ff.; ii. 5. 12; Pliny, NH vi. 160; Dio liii. 29. 

2 See Warmington, 16; Schoff’s edition of the Periplus Maris Erythraei , note on 
ch. 19; De Laet, Portorium (Bruges, 1949), 306 ff. 

3 Res Gestae 26. 5. 4 See Warmington, 16 f., and notes, p. 335. 
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scarcely doubt that the Axumites played an equal part with the 
Arabs in trying to keep Indian vessels out of the Red Sea and Roman 
vessels in. 

But the grip which these peoples had on the eastern trade was not 
destined to last much longer. Under Augustus the number of vessels 
leaving Egyptian ports quickly increased. 1 Strabo records that when 
he was in Egypt (about 25-19 B.c.) one hundred and twenty ships a year 
were leaving Myos Hormos for India, as compared with the twenty which 
left under the Ptolemies. However, it was not the measures taken by 
Augustus in Egypt or the Red Sea region, but the discovery by Roman 
mariners of the use of the monsoon winds to reach India that finally 
broke the middlemen’s power. 

The Arabs had long known how to use the monsoons in crossing the 
Indian Ocean, but the date of the discovery by Roman mariners has 
been much disputed, with opinion tending towards a date some time 
in the reign of Tiberius or a little later. 2 M. P. Charlesworth, however, 
has used Pliny’s account of the successive routes to India to fix a date 
of about 20-10 B.c. for the initial discovery, that is, very soon after 
Strabo’s visit to Egypt. Strabo’s silence on the subject can reasonably 
be interpreted as due to mariners’ ignorance of the monsoons at that 
time, thus setting an earlier limit to the discovery. While it must be 
admitted that Pliny’s temporal divisions in the relevant passage are 
very vague, Charlesworth is surely correct in making the total lapse of 
time from the discovery of the monsoons to Pliny’s own day at least 
eighty years, thus setting a later limit in the last years b.c. A date 
sometime between Strabo’s visit to Egypt and the turn of the era can 
therefore be assumed with some confidence. 

Such a discovery must have given a great boost to the Indian trade. 
It was doubtless in connection with this expansion that about 1 b.c. 
Isidore of Charax, Dionysius of Charax, and Iuba were commissioned 
by Augustus to survey both sides of the Persian Gulf as a preliminary 
to a proposed circumnavigation of Arabia, in which Gaius Caesar, who 
was in the area, probably in command of the fleet mentioned by Pliny, 
was concerned. 3 At the same time there was talk in Rome of military 
conquests in the East. It would seem from this evidence that some sort 
of measures were being taken to protect shipping off the coast of 
Arabia, and the reason for such measures is not far to seek: the Arabs 
were trying to stop Egyptian vessels trading with India. Now that 
merchants from the Egyptian ports had discovered the use of the mon- 

1 Strabo ii. 5. 12. 

2 Warmington, 42 ff.; M. Cary and E. H. Warmington, The Ancient Explorers 
(London, 1929), 95 f.; G. F. Hudson, Europe and China (London, 1931), 75- Cf. 
M. P. Charlesworth, CQ, N.s. x (1928), 92 ff., who quotes Pliny vi. 100-101. 

3 See Warmington, 15-16, and notes 30 and 31, p. 334; also Prop. ii. 9. 29. 
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soons they were beginning to undercut the prices of the Arabian middle¬ 
men. For the previous twenty years or so western mariners had taken 
the long, expensive, and dangerous coastal route to India. It is true 
that no small number of vessels had been travelling along this route; 
one hundred and twenty vessels were leaving Myos Hormos for India, 
and the total may have been raised to about two hundred by vessels 
from Berenice and Arsinoe, less important harbours in Strabo's time. 
Nevertheless, the Egyptian ports could not have thrived simply on 
these vessels going beyond Bab el Mandeb, which amounted to only 
one every two days shared between the three ports; most of their trade 
was in fact still with South Arabia in both local aromatics and luxuries 
from India, which the Arabs could still supply at competitive rates 
because they were using the monsoons while Egyptian voyagers to India 
were not. But when western vessels began to use the monsoons too, 
the Arabs saw that their trade in Indian goods with the Egyptian ports 
was in jeopardy, and presumably tried to prevent Egyptian vessels from 
passing out of the Red Sea. This was countered by Augustus with the 
measures described above. 1 

One result of this rapid increase in trade with India was, as Augustus 
himself records, ‘Ad me ex India regum legationes saepe missae sunt'. 
It can be surmised that part of the task of these ‘legationes' 2 was to 
establish closer commercial ties with Rome. Precise details about their 
business are unfortunately lacking. 

It now remains to consider the overland routes into Parthia and 
Central Asia. Antioch, already a prosperous trading centre and capital 
city under the Seleucids, continued to be the focus in the eastern pro¬ 
vinces for the overland commerce, and its prosperity increased con¬ 
siderably as the eastern trade expanded. Eastwards the trade route 
went to Zeugma, the only Euphrates crossing under Roman authority 
in Augustus’ time. This was the last point in the Roman Empire; 
across the river was Parthia. 

1 For trade with Arabia see Strabo xvi. 4. 2-4. The destruction of Aden ( Periplus 
26) may have been the work of the Roman fleet under Gaius (see Charlesworth, 
loc. cit.), but the emendation EAIIAP for KAIIAP of the Periplus is very plausible, and 
would make the destruction the work of Eleazar, or Eleazus, the Arab king of the 
Frankincense Country between a.d. 29 and 65. (See SchofFs edition of the Periplus , 
Introduction; also Periplus 27.) M. Cary (History of Rome [London, 1935], 496), says 
that the destruction of Aden w r as effected as a punishment for the breaking by the 
Arabs of the ‘amicitia* which he believes was made by Aelius Gallus in 25 b.c. See 
also Warmington, 15-16, and note 32, p. 334, for full references. Warmington still 
prefers KA 12 AP. 

2 Res Gestae 31; for discussion of these embassies see Priaulx, Appendix to edition 
of Apollonius of Tyana (1873) (quoted by R. C. Majumdar, Classical Accounts of 
India , Appendix ii, 474-83). In contradiction of Augustus’ own statement, Priaulx 
maintains that there was only one embassy. See also Warmington, 35ff. Literary 
evidence: Strabo xv. 1. 73; Florus, Epitome 4. 12; Dio liv. 9. 
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Although oriental goods had arrived in the eastern provinces in the 
late Republic, relations between Rome and Parthia had been far from 
cordial. However, by his settlement of 20 B.c. Augustus both secured 
his eastern frontier, and at the same time fostered the more amicable 
relations with Parthia which the expanding commerce required. For the 
next two centuries, in spite of the frequent internal troubles to which 
Parthia was so prone, Chinese silk passed in increasing bulk across 
the Iranian plateau. Only rarely, in times of actual war on the Parthian 
frontiers, were Roman merchants obliged to rely on other routes. 

The Parthians, however, anxious to preserve their position as inter¬ 
mediaries, did not normally allow merchants from the Roman Empire 
to pass through their territory. 1 But Isidore of Charax, who has 
already been mentioned in connection with the naval activities off the 
coasts of Arabia, was apparently allowed to traverse the country, 
although probably as a surveyor employed by Augustus and not as 
a merchant. He recorded his journey in his ZtccOijioi TTapOiKoi which is 
still extant. 2 This work is little more than a list of places on the road 
from Zeugma to Nicephorium, cutting out the wide curve in the 
Euphrates. From Nicephorium the route continues to Circesium, here 
joining the route from Palmyra, a city quickly gaining in importance, 
and then following the Euphrates to Seleucia and Ctesiphon. From 
Ctesiphon one could meet the Persian Gulf traffic at Charax, some two 
hundred and fifty miles away at the mouth of the Tigris. Isidore’s 
route, however, goes from Ctesiphon up the Zagros Mountains to the 
east and on to the Iranian Plateau, past the rock of Behistun to Ecba- 
tana; from there through the Caspian Gates to Hecatompylos, then due 
east to Antiocha Margiana (Merv). From this point Isidore’s account 
becomes much more sketchy as he describes the road from Merv to 
Kandahar, the last town on the route. Perhaps Isidore himself knew this 
section only from hearsay. It was in fact the route to India. 

The precise date of Isidore’s journey is not known, but it probably 
took place in the latter half of Augustus’ reign when Roman-Parthian 
relations were still friendly enough to allow such a venture. An 
Augustan date 3 has also been attributed to the journey of the agents of 

1 Cf. Hou-han-shu, 88: ‘Their kings [i.e. of Ta-ts’in, the eastern provinces of the 
Roman Empire] always desired to send embassies to China, but the An-shi [Parthians] 
wished to carry on trade with them in Chinese silks, and it is for this reason that they 
were cut off from communication.’ Cf. also the story of Kanying in the same chapter. 
Text and translation are given in F. Hirth, China and the Roman Orient (Leipzig, 
Munich, Shanghai, Hongkong, 1885). See also G. F. Hudson, Europe and China 
(London, 1931), 83 ff. 

2 See C. Muller, Geographid Graeci Minores, i. lxxxff., pp. 244 ff.; W. Schoff, The 
Parthian Stations of Isidore of Charax ; RE ix. p. 2064. 

3 See M. Cary in CQ, N.s. vi (1956), 130 ff. The relevant passage is Ptolemy 
i. 11. 1-6. 
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a merchant named Maes Titianus, who, according to Ptolemy’s account 
in which he cites his authority as Marinus of Tyre, followed the same 
route as Isidore, but continued further, arriving eventually at the Stone 
Tower (Tashkurgan) in the Tarim Basin. Why merchants were allowed 
through in this instance is not known, but certainly both journeys are 
in keeping with the outburst of mercantile activity under Augustus. 
It would seem that even if Roman merchants were not usually permitted 
to cross Parthia, at least a few intrepid individuals managed to penetrate 
the country and to bring back reasonably accurate reports of their 
travels into Central Asia. 

The route through Parthia, then, was the main channel for trade 
between China and the Roman Empire; but it was not the only route. 
Goods from both northern India and China could bypass Parthia to 
the south, and probably also to the north. 1 Strabo reports that Aristo- 
bulus, who accompanied Alexander on his eastern campaign, said that 
at that time Indian wares passed down the Oxus into the Caspian and 
then to the Black Sea. Pompey, during his eastern campaign, learnt 
more about this trade. When he reached Harmozica in the Caucasus 
he heard, according to Pliny, that goods were still reaching Phasis in 
Colchis from north-west India by this same route, and that the first 
part of the journey as far as the ‘Bactrus flumen’, a tributary of the 
Oxus, took seven days, the last stage from the River Cyrus to Phasis 
five days. It is true that the Oxus flows into the Aral Sea, not the 
Caspian, a fact not mentioned in either account; but it is possible that 
two thousand years ago the Uzboi Channel across Ust Urt was navigable 
and joined the Oxus to the south of the Aral Sea. At the least a portage 
across Ust Urt by way of this channel would have been an easy link 
from the Oxus to the Caspian; either way the route need not have 
touched the Aral Sea. The evidence does therefore seem sufficient to 
establish the existence of this Caspian route in Republican times. There 
is no direct reference to trade along it in the Empire period, although 
there are reasons to believe it continued to be used. 2 It seems from 
its name that ‘radix pontica’, the drug rhubarb, which was a Chinese 
export, may have reached the West by this route. Moreover, it is quite 
possible that the activity on the east coast of the Black Sea under 
Vespasian and Hadrian was inspired by commercial interest. 3 Augustus’ 
moves in Armenia may also have been partly to ensure that the Caspian 
route remained open. 

1 Strabo xi. 7. 3-4. See also Warmington, 26 ff., and M. P. Charlesworth, Trade 
Routes and Commerce of the Roman Empire (Cambridge, 1924), 104 ff. Also Pliny vi. 52. 

2 Celsus 5. 23. 

3 Inscriptions Graecae ad Res Romanas Pertinentes (Rome, 1964), iii. 133; Arrian, 
Periplus —text and French translation in A. Baschmakoff, La Synthese des periples 
pontiques (Paris, 1948). 

3871.2 Q 
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The route to the south of Parthia is in no doubt. From the Pamirs 
silk passed down the Indus Valley to the north Indian ports. This 
was the normal route for supplies to north-west India, but some silk 
continued on its way by sea to Gerrha or Charax Spasinu on the Persian 
Gulf, and then on to Petra, either across the desert or round Arabia by 
sea to Aelana, Petra’s port. 1 Indeed, Roman mariners may already have 
been picking up silk themselves at the north Indian ports, just as the 
author of the Periplus did in Nero’s time. 

But these routes carried only a small proportion of the silk which 
entered the Empire. Their main function was as a safety-valve against 
any stoppage of trade across Parthia, or even excessive demands on the 
part of Parthian merchants, who were doubtless made aware that they 
did not possess a monopoly. In fact Petra was a regular retailer of silk, 
though the fact that silk from this source (Arabian silk) 2 was said to be 
of especially high quality would imply that it was small in bulk com¬ 
pared with the normal consignments arriving at Antioch or Palmyra. 

These, then, were the routes which carried the vastly increased bulk 
of eastern goods in the time of Augustus, and indeed for the next two 
centuries. Some alterations were made in the routes across the Indian 
Ocean and a few Roman mariners extended their horizons well beyond 
India during the next two hundred years; but in the Near and Middle 
East Augustus’ efforts to promote the safety and convenience of the 
ancient routes ensured their continued use. 

The Augustan period produced no work like the Periplus Maris 
Erythraei or Pliny’s Naturalis Historia which has survived. Con¬ 
sequently, in order to discover what products were arriving from the 
East in the first forty years of the Empire one has to rely on incidental 
references in the literature of the period. The list from such sources 
cannot be expected to be exhaustive; nevertheless, most of the typical 
products of the East which are described more fully in later times do 
already occur in Augustan writers, a clear indication of the speed at 
which the trade developed. 

References to the Seres and silk before the Empire period are rare; 
yet during the forty-five years of Augustus’ reign the Seres and their 
silk are mentioned fairly frequently, especially by the poets. 3 From the 

1 See Warmington, 30-1, and notes, p. 338. 

2 See Pliny xi. 75. Propertius refers to Arabian silk (ii. 3. 15), but without comment 
about its quality. 

3 Chinese and silk before the Empire period: Ezekiel 16:10 and 13, ''$12 (true 
Chinese silk?); Isaiah 49: 12, DTP (Chinese?). Caesar is said to have possessed silk 
curtains (Dio xliii. 24). Coae vestes were made of some insect product similar to silk, 
but were not the silk of Bombyx mori. See Hudson, op. cit., 59-60 (footnote) and 92; 
also Pliny xi. 76-8. 

Augustan references: Hor. Odes i. 12. 56; iii. 29. 27; iv. 15. 23; Epodes 8. 15-16; 
Ovid. Am. i. 14. 5-6; Virg., Geor. ii. 121; Prop. i. 14. 22; ii. 3. 15; iv. 8. 23; Strabo 
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distribution centres of Antioch, Palmyra, and Petra the silk was con¬ 
veyed to the towns on the coast of Syria, principally Berytus, Tyre, and 
Sidon, where it was rewoven into several different forms, often with the 
addition of linen or wool, and then dyed. 1 The weaving and dyeing 
industries were, of course, well established in these towns. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that pure, close-woven silk, the form in which the material 
arrived, was not seen in Rome until Elagabalus wore a robe made of it. 2 
The high cost of garments made from silk in this form can scarcely 
have been an objection to their production, for lavish spending was 
fast becoming a common feature of high society. The main reason 
for the reweaving of the silk was undoubtedly the boost it gave to the 
industries of Syria. By creating from silk several materials of their 
own design the textile craftsmen of the eastern Mediterranean both en¬ 
couraged the silk trade and invigorated their own industries. Here at 
least trade with the East was combined with industry within the Empire 
so as to be economically beneficial to the industry. 

In spite of the ‘trade war’ against South Arabia, trade with the Arabs 
also increased considerably in the early Empire. It has already been 
pointed out that a large percentage of the trade of the Egyptian ports 
must have been with Arabia. Incense and unguents of Arabian origin 
had long been used in the Roman world, with literary references going 
back to Plautus, but again the references increase in the Augustan 
period. Arabian products arrived either by the sea route along the Red 
Sea to the Egyptian ports or to Petra’s port of Aelana, or by the ‘incense 
route’ from South Arabia through Medina and Petra to the eastern 
Mediterranean. The latter was perhaps the more used for the actual 
Arabian products of incense and myrrh. 3 

Incense and myrrh were probably the only exported products of 
Arabia itself, but the Arabs had for a long time, as noted above, carried 
on a most profitable trade with the West in many commodities from 
India, and perhaps also from East Africa. As Roman merchants ex¬ 
panded their contacts in the Indian Ocean the Arabs lost more and 
more of this retail trade, although the process was a gradual one. Even 
at the time of the Periplus and Pliny, and perhaps for the whole period 
of Rome’s eastern trade, the Arabs retained some of the trade in Indian 

xv. 1. 20. Tac. Annals ii. 33 refers to men wearing silk before a.d. 16. See also War- 
mington, 174 ff. 

1 See Hudson, op. cit., 91-2; Pliny vi. 54; Hirth, op. cit., 254 ff.; Lucan x. 141-3. 

2 Lampridius ( Scriptores Historiae Augustae ), Elagabalus 20. 

3 Myrrh: Ovid, Met. iii. 555; iv. 393; v. 53; x. 310; xv. 399; Medicamina Faciei 88; 
Virg. Aen. xii. 100; Hor. Odes iii. 14. 22. Frankincense: AipavcoTos appears not in¬ 
frequently in Greek writers from the fifth century b.c. onwards. Latin authors: Plaut. 
Poenulus 2. 3; Virg. Aen. i. 417; xi. 481; Eel. viii. 66; Tibull. i. 3. 34; i. 7. 53; Prop, 
iii. 10. 19; iv. 6. 5; Hor. Odes i. 30. 3; i. 36. 1; iv. 1. 22; Ovid, Met. vii. 589; Fasti 
iii. 731. 
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products, probably by some arrangement with the Indian merchants. 
The outstanding example of this is the Arabian, and later Axumite- 
Arabian monopoly in cinnamon and cassia, both used in perfumes, 
incense, medicines, and as condiments and both found only from India 
eastwards. Even in the time of Herodotus cinnamon and cassia were 
obtained from the Arabs, although Herodotus had been told that cin¬ 
namon (but not cassia) came from ‘the land where Dionysius was 
brought up’, which was usually thought to be India. Strabo had also 
heard, quite correctly, that cinnamon and cassia came from India, 
although both he and most other writers continued to believe, as the 
Arabs and Axumites wanted them to believe, that both plants were 
grown mainly in Arabia and East Africa. 1 

The Arabs of North Arabia had their own monopoly; ebony, much 
used in the West for furniture and statuary, was imported into the 
Empire from India exclusively through the Arabian ports of Apologos 
and Ommana on the Persian Gulf, and thence overland through Petra. 
This route might well be called the Timber Route, for other timbers, 
including fragrant woods, were carried along it. Ebony was always 
the most important item in this trade, and the only wood attested by 
Roman sources during Augustus’ reign, although it may be that teak, 
blackwood, and sandalwood, all mentioned in the Periplus as part of 
the same trade, were already obtainable in the West. Yet in spite of 
a complete Arabian monopoly in these timbers, Virgil knew that ebony 
was an Indian wood; 2 in this case the monopoly was maintained without 
secrecy. The author of the Periplus knew the whole organization of the 
trade, but apparently was still unable to buy these woods himself at 
Barygaza. 

The Parthians likewise took a regular share in the Indian trade, 
although they do not seem to have possessed a monopoly; or if they 
did it had certainly been broken by the time of the Periplus. They 
dealt primarily in spikenard, costus, amomum or cardamomum, and 
malabathrum (probably betel), whose passage through Parthia is 


1 The trade was already old: Exodus 30: 23-4 and rHj?); Psalms 45 : 8 (verse 

9 in the Hebrew text, riiSPSj?); Ezekiel 27: 19 (ITTp); Hdt. iii. no; Plaut. Curculio 
i. 2. 8. Augustan references: Virg. Georg, ii. 466 (cassia); Ovid, Fasti iii. 731 (cinna¬ 
mon); Met. x. 308 (cinnamon); xv. 398-9 (cassia, cinnamon); Prop. ii. 29. 17 ( Arabum 
de gramine odores —presumably this refers to cassia, etc.), iii. 13. 8—a definite statement 
that the Arabs sent cinnamon; Strabo ii. 1. 17; xv. 1. 22; xvi. 4. 14, 19, and 25 ; Periplus 
14. See also Warmington, 185 ff.; but cassia, cinnamon, and betel are not parts of the 
same plant as stated by Warmington. 

2 Pre-Augustan references to ebony: Aristotle, Meteorologica iv. 7. 16; Pseudo- 
Aristotle, De Plantis ii. 96; Theophrastus, Historia Plantarum iv. 4. 6; v. 4. 7; Hdt. 
iii. 97. The ebony mentioned in Ezekiel 27: 15 came from Dedan, which was probably 
in Ethiopia. Augustan references: Virg. Georg, ii. 116-17; Ovid. Met. xi. 610. See 
also Periplus 36; Warmington, 212 ff. 
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variously indicated by the adjectives Achaemenian, Syrian, and Assyrian 
in the Augustan poets. These plants are all grown in India (Grattius 
knew that the nards at least were Indian) and were widely used in the 
ancient world in the production of perfumes, as ingredients in medicines, 
and sometimes as condiments. Nard, or spikenard, a plant found only 
in the region of the Himalayas, was already finding its way to the Near 
East before the days of the Roman Republic, but apparently seldom 
went any further until Augustus’ reign. The Augustan poets, however, 
were quite familiar with perfumes made from nard, and refer especially 
to its use as a kind of hair oil. Costus did not gain the popularity of nard, 
but cardamomum, a spice related to ginger, was quite common under 
Augustus; it was chiefly used in making funereal perfumes. 1 

As far as the other items of the oriental trade are concerned, it would 
seem from the adjectives applied to them and from the lack of reference 
to any middlemen that they were usually obtained from the beginning 
of Augustus’ reign from their countries of origin—mostly India. 

At the height of the eastern trade the largest export in tonnage from 
India to the Mediterranean world was undoubtedly pepper. There is 
no Roman reference to it earlier than Horace, although a few references 
in Greek from Theophrastus onwards show that pepper must have 
reached the Mediterranean world in small quantities from at least the 
fourth century b.c. But the reference in Horace, written about 20 B.C., 
implies that pepper was now becoming fairly easily obtainable, although 
still classed with incense and perfumes (‘tus et odores et piper et quic- 
quid chartis amicitur ineptis’). 2 

During the Republic pearls had been obtained in the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean, although the costliest may already have been Indian. 


1 Spikenard: Song of Solomon 1: 12; 4: 13 and 14 C^q;!). The nard referred to 
under the term nardinum (nard-flavoured wine) in Plaut. Mil . Glor. iii. 2. 11 seems 
likely to have been nardus Gallicus , a European plant, probably valerian, which is of 
the same family as nard. (See Warmington, 371, note 25.) Augustan references: 
Hor. Odes ii. 11. 16 (Assyrian); iv. 12. 17; Epodes 13. 8-9 (Achaemenian); 5. 59; 
Tibull. ii. 2. 7; iii. 4. 27; iii. 6. 63 (Syrian); Prop. iv. 7. 32; Strabo xvi. 4. 25; Grattius, 
Cynegetica 314 (nardifer Ganges ); Ovid, Met. xv. 398. Also Warmington, i94ff. 

Costus: Ovid Met. x. 308; Elor. Odes iii. 1. 44 (Achaemenian); Prop. iv. 6. 5. Also 
Warmington, 197 f. 

Amomum or cardamomum: Theophrastus, Historia Plantarum ix. 7. 2-3; De 
Odoribus 32. 25; Virg. Eel. 3. 89, 4. 25; Ovid, Epp. ex Ponto i. 9. 51-2; Her. 21. 166; 
Trist. iii. 3. 69; Tibullus i. 3. 7; i. 5. 36; iii. 2. 24. Also Warmington, 184 f. 

Malabathrum: Hor. Odes ii. 7. 7-8 (Syrian). 

Virg. Georg, ii. 465, Assyrio veneno , no doubt refers to one of these aromatics. 

2 Pre-Augustan: Theophrastus, Historia Plantarum ix. 20. 1; Hippocrates, Morbi 
Muliermn i. 81; ii. 205. 

Augustan: Hor. Ep. ii. 1. 270; Sat. ii. 4. 73-4; Ovid, Ars Am. ii. 417. For the im¬ 
portance of pepper later in the Empire, see Errukkaddur Thayam Kannanar-Akam 
148, and Oaranar-Puram 343 (accessible in R. K. Mookerji, A History of Indian 
Shipping ). See also Warmington, 181 ff. 
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The Red Sea continued to be a regular source in the Empire period, 
but after contact with India had been firmly established more and 
more pearls were obtained from the Indian ports. In the early Empire, 
when Rarygaza was the port most frequently visited, the ultimate source 
of the pearls was probably the Persian Gulf, for it was from here that 
the merchants of Barygaza procured them; but some of better quality 
may have been brought from South India and Ceylon, which are still 
among the chief producers. 1 

The use of tortoise-shell (testudo) as an inlay was, according to Pliny, 
introduced early in the first century b.c. by a certain Carvilius Pollio, 
and references in Cicero and Varro show that its use was already well 
established in Rome in the late Republic. By the time of Augustus it 
was known to come from India, but the ultimate source was probably 
Malaya and the East Indies where the Hawk’s Bill turtle flourishes, 
providing the best quality material. 2 

Mother-of-pearl (if this is what ‘concha’ means) was said to come 
from both the Red Sea and India. Both are certainly likely sources for 
mother-of-pearl, although concha could simply mean ‘pearl’; and pearls 
were likewise available in both the Red Sea and India. 3 

Ivory had long been in use in the Mediterranean world. The Egyp¬ 
tians used some African ivory, but the source of that used in Phoenicia 
and Mesopotamia is more likely to have been Syria, where elephants 
survived into the ninth century b.c. In classical Greece both African 
and Indian were used, but after Alexander the conditions on the land 
route reduced Indian supplies, whereas the trade in African ivory was 
considerably increased by the Ptolemies, who organized systematic 
elephant hunts in the Somali region. However, the settled conditions 
and increased mercantile activity under Augustus soon revived the 
commerce in Indian ivory both along the land and sea routes, although 
supplies of African were still doubtless obtained from the Axumites 
and their Somali neighbours. The poets once more show how common 
ivory was becoming: Horace implies it was used to decorate ceilings; 

1 References to the Republican period: Cic. Verr. ii. 4. 1; ii. 5. 56; Lucan x. 155; 
Suet. Aug. 30; Julius 50; Plut. Ant. 83. 

Augustan: Hor. Epodes viii. 13-14; Sat. i. 2. 80; ii. 3. 241; Ovid, Ars Am. iii. 129; 
Am. ii. 11. 13; Met. 10. 116, 260, 265; Prop. i. 8. 39; iii. 13. 6 (both refer to concha , on 
which see below under mother-of-pearl); Tibull. ii. 2. 15-16; iv. 2. 19-20; Virg. 
Culex 67-8 (perhaps a gloss); Strabo xv. 1. 67. See also Pliny ix. 106-24; xxxvii. 12 
and 14; Warmington, 167 ff. 

2 Pliny ix. 39; xxxiii. 144; Varro, De Lingua Latina 9. 47; Cic. De Nat. Deor. ii. 
47 - 144 - 

Augustan: Strabo ii. 1. 14; Ovid, Met. 2. 737; Virg. Georg, ii. 463. See also Warming- 
ton, 166 f. 

3 Prop. i. 8. 39 ( Indis conchis ); iii. 13. 6; Tibull. ii. 4. 30; Ovid, Met. 10. 260; Am. 
ii. 11. 13. See also Warmington, 171. 
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Cynthia asked Propertius for ivory dice; but the commonest use con¬ 
tinued to be as inlay on wooden furniture and statuary. 1 

As old as the trade in ivory was the commerce in precious stones. 
Ezekiel’s prophecy of judgement on Tyre and its king (especially 
chapters 27 and 28), ever a fruitful source of information on ancient 
commerce, does not fail here: sard, topaz, diamond, beryl, onyx, jasper, 
sapphire, emerald, and carbuncle; all, with the possible exception of 
topaz, came from India, at least in ancient times. Europe began to 
receive plentiful supplies after Alexander’s conquests, and the trade 
was no doubt helped by Roman conquests in the eastern Mediterranean 
during the late Republic, when precious stones became by no means 
uncommon. Yet here again the familiar pattern of the oriental commerce 
is seen; Augustus’ reign brings not only a great increase in general 
references to ‘gemmae’, but also evidence of an accurate collector’s 
interest in the different varieties of stone. Propertius especially shows 
himself a connoisseur; beryl, onyx, smaragdus (emerald ?), chrysolithos 
(topaz?), and crystallus are mentioned by name; and furthermore Pro¬ 
pertius was aware that India was the source of precious stones. Augus¬ 
tus’ donation of 500,000 gold pieces’ worth of pearls and precious stones 
to the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus attests to the volume of the trade. 2 

Parrots seem to have been the only livestock regularly exported from 
India to the West. They appear not infrequently on cameos and the 
like. The one Augustan reference is the well-known poem of Ovid on 
the death of a pet parrot. Later in the Empire the taste for parrots 
developed greatly; Elagabalus had enough to be able to feed his guests 
and his lions on them. 3 

1 Ivory was already being imported into Egypt in pre-dynastic times: see S. Lloyd, 
The Art of the Ancient Near East (London, 1961), 26, illustration 7 (left); also J. A. 
Wilson, The Culture of Ancient Egypt (London, 1951), 26. Literary references before 
Augustus: Homer, Od. xix. 563; xxiii. 200; Arist. Birds 218; Knights 1169; Plutus 
815; Plato, Hipp. Maior 290 c; Pausanias v. 12. 3; Ezekiel 27. 6 and 15 (]$); Song of 
Solomon 5: 14; Varro, De Lingua Latina 9. 47; Catullus 64. 48; Suet. Julius 84. 

Augustan: Virg, Georg, i. 57; Aen. xii. 67-8; Catalepton 8. 23; Hor. Odes i. 31. 6; 

ii. 18. 1; Sat. ii. 6. 103; Ovid, Met. 8. 288; Epist. ex Ponto iv. 5. 18; Am. ii. 5. 40; 
Prop. ii. 24. 13 ; Strabo ii. 1. 14. See also Warmington, 162 ff.; Cary and Warmington, 
The Ancient Explorers (London, 1929), 88 f. 

2 Museum collections show the wide variety of precious and semi-precious stones 
used in the ancient world. 

Pre-Augustan references: Exodus 28: 17; 39: 10-13; Song of Solomon 5: 14; 
Ezekiel 28: 13; Hdt. ii. 44; iii. 41; Plato, Phaedo hod; Theophrastus, De Lapidihus y 
passim ; Lucretius ii. 805; Plut. Ant. 58. 

Augustan: Suet. Aug. 30 and 71; Propertius ii. 16. 43-4; ii. 10. 14; ii. 22. 10; iii. 5. 4; 

iii. 10. 22; iv. 3. 52; iv. 5. 26; iv. 7. 9; Virg., Georg, ii. 506; Ovid, Met. 2. 109; 2. 24; 
Tibull. i. 1. 51; ii. 4. 27; Strabo xv. 1. 67 and 69; etc. See also Warmington, 235 ff. 
Chrysolithos (topaz?) was found in Egypt and the Red Sea (Warmington, 253). It 
was taken to India by Roman merchants (see Periplus 39, 49, 56). 

3 Ovid. Am. 2. 6, passim ; Lampridius ( Scriptores Historiae Augustae) y Elagabalus 
20-1. See also Warmington, 152 ff. 
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Trade with the East in animal skins is mentioned once in the Augus¬ 
tan period: Strabo says that Asian as well as European nomads brought 
skins to Tanais on the Black Sea at the mouth of the Don, where they 
were bought by merchants from the Bosphorus. 1 

Two further items may have been imported from the East in Augus¬ 
tus’ reign, but there is considerable doubt in each case. 

Rice could have been brought occasionally from India. The word 
is of Tamil origin, and Strabo knew of its cultivation in India. Horace 
refers to it once implying that it was not uncommon at this time, ap¬ 
parently being used as a medicinal gruel. But Strabo says rice was also 
grown in Syria, which is the more likely source for the Roman market. 2 

Cotton, too, may have been imported from India. The word car- 
basus (Greek K&pTrcccros, Hebrew OS*“D) is derived from the Sanskrit 
karpasa (cotton), but it seems also to have been used for linen. Even 
when cotton may be meant (and this is never clearly indicated) the 
source could well have been Egypt. At the time of the Periplus , how¬ 
ever, Indian cottons and muslins were part of the regular trade. 3 

There remain a few objects which arrived in the Roman Empire from 
the East, but which cannot be regarded as forming a part of the regular 
trade. The prime examples are the tiger, snake, and other creatures which 
are recorded as having been brought by Indian embassies and exhibited 
by Augustus. 4 Intriguing as these were for Roman spectators, they were 
simply a spectacular sign of trade contacts in more marketable products. 5 

No Augustan writer makes any mention of how imports from the 
East were paid for, but fortunately archaeological evidence goes some 
way in answering the question. 6 In the hoards of Roman coins found 
in South India a good percentage are from Augustus’ reign. This does 
not mean that the amount of trade under Augustus was in direct pro¬ 
portion to the finds of coins; and indeed, apart from the obvious fact 
that coins are used long after the date of minting, there is good reason 
to believe that a considerable number of the Augustan coins was im- 


1 Strabo xi. 2. 3; cf. Periplus 39, Pliny xxxiv. 145; xxxvii. 204. In the Periplus 
and Pliny the skins are associated with the Seres, which meant generally Turkic or 
Mongolian rather than specifically Chinese. See also Warmington, 157 ff. 

2 Strabo xv. 1. 13 and 18; Hor. Sat. ii. 3. 155. 

3 Cf. Fordyce on Catullus 64. 227. See Warmington, 210 ff. 

4 Suet. Aug. 43 ; Hor. Ep. ii. 1.196; see also references to Indian embassies, p. 213 n. 2. 

5 It is possible that the biferi rosaria Paesti (Virg. Georg, iv. 119; cf. Ovid, Met . 
15. 708; Martial iv. 42. 10; vi. 80. 6) may have consisted of gifts of rosa Indica from 
an eastern embassy, or perhaps been added to a consignment of silk, as Warmington 
suggests (p. 220). But the evidence is slender, and one might have expected some 
reference to an eastern origin if such were the case. 

6 In A.D. 22, however, Tiberius stated in a letter to the senate that currency was being 
exported to pay for precious stones (Tac. Ann. iii. 53; cf. Dio lvii. 15). The most 
convenient analysis of the Roman coins found in India is R. E. M. Wheeler, Rome 
beyond the Imperial Frontiers (London, 1954), 164 ff.; also Warmington, 272 ff. 
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ported into India somewhat later than a.d. 14 because of the acknow¬ 
ledged reliability of the standard weight. Nevertheless, the fact that the 
reliable standard of Augustus’ coinage was known in India and the 
evidence of a flourishing trade both lead to the conclusion that at least 
some, and probably no small percentage, of these coins were imported 
to India after the discovery of the monsoons. It is true that Roman 
subjects were not at this period sailing direct to South India, as many 
did by the time of Nero; but neither was the author of the Periplus , who 
also sailed in Nero’s time, but coasted southwards from the ports of 
North India. It is more than likely that merchants under Augustus 
were already following the course described in the Periplus , coasting 
down to the Tamil ports in search of pepper, precious stones, and 
high-quality pearls. But the weakness in the oriental trade which be¬ 
came very apparent under Nero, and even troubled Tiberius, was 
already in evidence: the Romans had no commodity of comparable 
value which they could exchange for the luxury products of the Deccan, 
and so the large balance was made up in imperial coinage. 

Roman products did, however, make their way to India as a supple¬ 
ment to the coinage. Under Augustus the glass industry in Syria and 
Alexandria had begun to expand greatly, in part because of the dis¬ 
covery of glass-blowing instead of the old method of moulding. High 
quality glassware quickly spread over the whole of the Empire, and 
although no Roman glassware found in the East has been definitely 
assigned to the time of Augustus, later finds and references show that 
glass was exported to many areas and in considerable quantities. It is 
not unlikely that the trade began under Augustus. 1 The same argument 
might be applied to the export of wines, linen, coral, and pottery; indeed, 
with more confidence in the case of pottery, for some of the finds of 
amphorae and Arretine ware at Arikamedu in South India may date 
from the very end of Augustus’ reign. But further evidence of Augustan 
exports to the East is still awaited. 

During his forty-five years as leader of the Roman world Augustus 
was able not only to instigate new ideas and new ventures, but also 
to establish them as a permanent feature of Roman life for many years 
to come. Roman trade with the East can be said to have begun in 
earnest only with his accession; by the end of his reign the trade had 
already become essentially what it was to remain for the next two 
centuries. The changes that took place afterwards were variations and 
developments on a theme already firmly established by a.d. 14. 

1 See Periplus 39, 49, 56. Archaeological material: J. M. Casal, Fouilles de Viram - 
patnam-Arikamedu (Paris, 1949); R. E. M. Wheeler in Ancient India (1946), 17 fT.; 
Rome beyond the Imperial Frontiers , 173 ff. Strabo specifically states that Roman 
subjects went as far as the Ganges (Strabo xv. 1. 3-4). 
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VESPASIAN'S SPICE MARKET AND TRIBUTE IN KIND 


HELEN JEFFERSON LOANE 


T here is some reason for believing 
that Vespasian helped to balance an 
alarmingly deficient budget by en¬ 
gaging in state trade, and there is the 
added possibility that he established at 
Rome the Horrea Piperataria—a ware¬ 
house for the reception and sale of Eastern 
spices and perfumes. Since evidence for 
imperial interest in trade and commerce is 
rare for the first two centuries, the prob¬ 
able erection of the Piperataria by the 
state in this emperor's reign—or even in 
the first century—is noteworthy. Closely 
linked with this special problem of state 
interest in trade is the vexed question of 
tribute in kind: How much and what 
types were exacted? How and by whom 
were they redistributed? Again, though 
the organized system of natura in the 
third century has always suggested an 
earlier beginning and development, little 
is known about this form of tribute in the 
early Empire. Perhaps a discussion of the 
Spice Market can supply material for the 
solution of both these problems. 1 

The other official warehouses for special 
products known to us (the Horrea Char- 
taria and the Horrea Candelaria) belong 
in all probability to the time of the Severi, 
or even later, when the return to a natural 
economy brought with it increased exac¬ 
tions of tribute in kind. 2 The Spice 
Market, however, belongs to another era. 
The chronographer of the year a.d. 354 
states that Domitian completed the hor- 

1 The Spice Market has been treated very briefly 
in the author’s Industry and Commerce of the City of 
Rome (“The Johns Hopkins Studies in History and 
Political Science,’’ Vol. LVI, No. 2 [1938]). 

2 See below; also S. L. Wallace, Taxation in Egypt 
from Augustus to Diocletian (Princeton, 1936), p. 444, 
for a useful bibliography. N. Lewis (L’ Industrie du 
papyrus dans VEgypte gr6co-romaine [Paris, 1934], p. 
140) indicates that the tendency was evident as early 
as the late Antonines. 


rea in a.d. 21, 3 and this testimony receives 
indirect support from a passage in Galen 
(xiv, pp. 64 and 79 K.) describing activ¬ 
ities established there in Trajan's day. 4 
Moreover, from archeological evidence it 
is possible not only to confirm this dating 
but even to go back a few years. The sug¬ 
gestion has been made that the Horrea 
Piperataria belong to the period immedi¬ 
ately following Nero's death, when the 
thrifty Vespasian restored to more profita¬ 
ble uses the famous pleasure portico along 
the Sacred Way. 5 The apparent contradic¬ 
tion between this earlier period and the 
year set by the chronographer is not insur¬ 
mountable, for quite possibly the comple¬ 
tion of the market required a number of 
years and the actual dedication, as the 
chronographer states, was reserved for 
Domitian. 

In view of Vespasian's interest in in¬ 
creasing fiscal revenues by commercial 
projects, which we know from other 
sources, the attribution of the Piperataria 
to him is highly probable. According to 
Suetonius (Vesp. 16 ), even after Vespasian 
became emperor, he was so greatly inter¬ 
ested in all possible sources of revenue 
that he would buy up certain commodities 
merely to distribute them at a profit: 

3 “Chronica minora,’’ MGH, I (1842), 146. 

4 Dio (lxxii. 24) reports the destruction of a ware¬ 
house near the Sacred Way, probably the Piperataria, 
during the fire in Caracalla’s reign. 

5 See E. B. Van Deman, “The Neronian Sacra 
Via,” AJA, XXVII (1923), 425. Since the last years 
of the republic the Sacred Way had been the business 
locale of dealers in pearls and other jewels, and after 
the Augustan building program the row of small 
shops on the north side was surmounted by a struc¬ 
ture in some respects like the later horrea. In a.d. 64 
Nero built a portico, which, though intended primarily 
for strolling, offered merchants an attractive place to 
expose their wares ( ibid ., pp. 383-424; MAAR, V 
[1925], 115-26). See also H. Bloch, I Bolli laterizi e la 
storia edilizia romana (Rome, 1938), pp. 76—77. 
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“Negotiationes quoque vel privato puden- 
das propalam exercuit, coemendo quaedam 
tantum ut pluris postea distraheret.” To 
Vespasian such activities did not appear 
especially unbecoming, since the aristo¬ 
cratic disdain for commercial enterprise 
was neither born nor bred in him. His 
grandfather had been an auctioneer’s as¬ 
sistant; his father, a tax farmer (ibid. 1), 
and he himself had overcome the poverty 
resulting from an honest governorship by 
trading in mules. 6 The Alexandrians, no¬ 
torious for their ability to apply nick¬ 
names, claimed that he could not learn 
how to act the Caesar and persisted in 
dubbing him the “Salt-Fish Dealer”—a 
title given to one of their own kings who 
was unusually stingy (Dio lxvi. 8; Suet. 
op. cit. 19). 7 Yet the parsimony and un¬ 
imperial behavior evident during his reign 
undoubtedly arose from Vespasian’s de¬ 
termination to put the finances of govern¬ 
ment on a sound footing. Suetonius (ibid. 
16 ) tells us that at the beginning of his ad¬ 
ministration he made the pronouncement 
that he needed forty billion sesterces to 
set the affairs of state in order. Though 
the large amount of the deficit has often 
been questioned 8 and various justifica¬ 
tions offered for its size at this time, 9 it is 
certain that the state was in desperate 
need. As a consequence, old revenues 

6 Suet. Vesp. 4. See the discussion in G. W. Moon¬ 
ey, C. Suetoni Tranquilli De vita Caesarum libri 
vii-viii (New York, 1930), p. 391. Some scholars have 
believed that Vespasian hired out mules for transport 
purposes; others that he was an itinerant merchant: 
cf. Ventidius Bassus. 

7 See also M. P. Charlesworth, CAH, XI, 2 ff. 

8 For the older bibliography see Mooney, op. cit., 
pp. 441-42; also Charlesworth, op. cit., p. 13; M. 
Cary, A History of Rome (London, 1935), p. 625, n. 7; 
L. C. West, Gold and Silver Coin Standards in the Ro¬ 
man Empire (“Numismatic Notes and Monographs,’’ 
No. 94), p. 67. 

9 See the discussion in T. Frank, Rome and Italy of 
the Empire (An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, 
Vol. V), p. 45. It is suggested here that the statement 
was made to justify the transfer of properties belong¬ 
ing to the Julio-Claudian patrimonium to the fiscus. A 
list of expenses, however, is given in the following sen¬ 
tences. 


were renewed, tribute from the provinces 
was increased, and various new forms of 
taxation were introduced. In the light of 
this precarious state of the imperial budg¬ 
et, Suetonius’ statement about the emper¬ 
or’s buying and selling of commodities de¬ 
serves scrutiny, since it suggests that the 
transactions may well have been directed, 
not toward personal, but toward fiscal, ad¬ 
vantages. 

Suetonius and the other authors give no 
further information about such traffic, 
but there are a few indications that point 
toward a special interest, at this time, in 
wares that came from the East. The elder 
Pliny, a member of Vespasian’s “cabinet” 
as commander of his fleet, gives some fig¬ 
ures about the amount of this Eastern 
commerce. He had gathered the informa¬ 
tion, possibly from records of port dues in 
fiscal archives, that each year over a hun¬ 
dred million sesterces were drained from 
the Empire into India, China, and Arabia 
(HN xii. 84 ). Of this amount, over half 
(fifty-five million sesterces) was sent to 
India for spices, ointments, and gems. 10 
This adverse balance called forth Pliny’s 
best moralizing tirades; and it is not diffi¬ 
cult to believe that they were, to some ex¬ 
tent, a reflection of the harrassed em¬ 
peror’s own attitude. Certainly, here was 
a situation that demanded inquiry. And 
there is, in fact, rather striking proof that 
Vespasian studied the problem and took 
measures to remedy it, for after Nero’s 
reign the number of gold and silver coins 
from the Empire found in India shows a 
marked decline. 11 In place of hoards con- 

10 HN vi. 101. See Wallace (op. cit., p. 255), who 
makes the plausible suggestion that this sum repre¬ 
sents the total on which customs were levied at the 
Red Sea ports and includes trade with Arabia and 
Ethiopia. Pliny also knew that, largely because of 
transport charges, these Indian wares cost one hun¬ 
dred times more in Roman markets than in Indian 
ones. 

11 E. Warmington, The Commerce between the Ro¬ 
man Empire and India (Cambridge, 1928); for a dis¬ 
cussion of gold coins see p. 280; for silver, p. 285; for 
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sisting of over a hundred gold pieces, 
groups of six or less occur from the time 
of Vespasian on; moreover, there is a cor¬ 
responding decrease in the outflow of sil¬ 
ver. It may well be that the first Flavian 
made a successful attempt to check the 
flow of specie eastward. 

There is no need to conclude, however, 
that this decrease in the exportation of 
gold and silver entailed a check in Rome’s 
trade with the East, since there is other 
evidence of its survival and even of its in¬ 
crease. Instead, it seems likely that now 
more exports from the Empire were made 
in bulk and that barter became increasing¬ 
ly more important. 12 This was merely the 
renewed application of an earlier policy, 
for evidence shows that some of this trade 
had always been in commodities: Pliny 
(HN xix. 7 ) states that Egypt purchased 
many of her Eastern wares by means of 
flax; first-century ostraca from Coptos 
show that trade with India was often in 
bulk; 13 and it is clear from the Periplus 
that many Egyptian wares went to East¬ 
ern ports. Since most of the Indian arti¬ 
cles, as well as wares from all parts of the 
Empire, came to the entrepot of Alexan¬ 
dria, the point at which imperial interests 
could best control the traffic eastward and 
even westward was apparently Egypt. 
It may be noted here that, at a later date, 
the pretender Firmus made capital of this 
situation by shipping large quantities of 
Egyptian papyrus and glue to India in re¬ 
turn for more exotic articles (S.H.A. 
Firmus 3 ). It is quite possible, too, that 
Vespasian, who understood conditions in 


Vespasian’s policy, p. 293. The cessation of complaints 
about the drainage of Roman coinage to the East after 
Vespasian’s time may have additional bearing on the 
problem. That some silver bullion was still traded at 
Coptos, however, apparently for Indian wares, in 
a.d. 117 is shown by P. Giss. 47 (see A. C. Johnson, 
Roman Egypt [An Economic Survey, Vol. II], p. 444). 

!2 Warmington, op. cit., pp. 293-94. 

13 See Johnson, op. cit., p. 381. 


Egypt, was able to make good use of this 
exceptional opportunity. 

By attributing the Spice Market to 
Vespasian we have implied a special inter¬ 
est in the ointments and perfumes, usually 
of Indian origin, that were prepared for 
world use at Alexandria. Perhaps it would 
be well at this point to touch briefly on 
conditions of production there and try to 
determine to what extent this production 
could supply the emperor with a new 
source of revenue. From Hellenistic times 
many of the factories of Alexandria had 
been engaged in processing spices and 
unguents for a wide market, and Pliny’s 
description (HN xii. 59 ) of the officinae for 
the making of frankincense (where strict 
precautions were taken against theft by 
the many workmen), revealing, as it does, 
the value of the trade, posits large capi¬ 
tal investment and large-scale enterprise. 
Under the Ptolemies the monopolistic or¬ 
ganization of the apuixara had provided 
conditions necessary for the operation of 
such large-scale enterprises, but it is gen¬ 
erally conceded that these conditions were 
altered by the Romans. 14 Although the 
evidence for the nature of this modifica¬ 
tion is slight and rather conflicting, it may 
reasonably be assumed that there was at 
least the residue of a monopoly in the per¬ 
fume trade. Some spices and perfumes 
probably continued to be produced in 
state factories, 15 while others came from 
private workshops, permitted by the state 
to exist in controlled form. 16 As in the 

14 See M. Rostovtzeff, A History of the Hellenistic 
World, pp. 313 ff:; Johnson, op. cit., pp. 339-40; F. 
Heichelheim, “Roman Syria,’’ 4n An Economic Sur¬ 
vey, III, 228—29; M. Rostovtzeff, Seleucid Babylonia 
(“Yale Classical Studies,’’ Vol. Ill [1932]), pp. 3-114; 
Wallace, op. cit., pp. 181 ff. 

15 Pliny’s description of the frankincense factory 
(HN xii. 59) hints at state interest. See F. Heichel¬ 
heim, “Monopol,” P.-W., XVI, 195. Perhaps we 
should even recall Strabo’s statement (xvii. 1. 13) 
about government monopolies as a source of revenue 
under Augustus. 

16 We do know from P. Fay., 93 (see Johnson, op. 
cit., p. 386) that the government (in a.d. 161) granted 
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former salt monopoly of the Seleucids at 
Palmyra, the main feature of the reor¬ 
ganization seems to have been a monopoly 
on sales. 17 This system, combining state- 
controlled individual enterprises with 
some modified monopolies, would enable 
the emperor to control industrial ventures 
of no small scale. Herod of Judaea could 
offer him a successful model. 

There is still another point to be made 
about state-controlled factories under 
Vespasian. It is evident that, with Au¬ 
gustus' reorganization of Egypt, many of 
the Ptolemaic factories went the way of 
Cleopatra's famous woolen mill—they 
were leased to private concerns. Yet it 
would be thoughtless, especially in view 
of Pliny's frankincense factory, to imply 
that all were removed from imperial 
hands. Later, with the establishment of a 
new dynasty under Vespasian, the status 
given to old enterprises by Augustus and 
his successors may well have been changed 
and the number of state ventures in¬ 
creased. To illustrate this change in status 
we may consider a piece of evidence for 
the production of papyrus in the Fayum. 
When the properties of Julia Augusta and 
the sons of Germanicus in the Fayum 
passed from the patrimonium to the fiscus, 
the monopoly of the production of papy¬ 
rus (which, in all probability, had existed 
along with a monopoly of sales in this 
area) passed from the personal control of a 
member of the ruling house, and thus of a 
private entrepreneur, into the control of 
the fiscus. 18 We assume this, because in 


to an individual the concession to produce and sell 
perfumes in the Fayum, and, incidentally, that this 
individual had the right to sublet the concession. In 
addition, the high capitation tax on dealers in per¬ 
fumes and ointments is well attested (see Wallace, op. 
cit., pp. 108, 208-9). 

17 Heichelheim, “Roman Syria,” pp. 228-29; Wal¬ 
lace, op. cit., pp. 108, 208-9; Johnson, op. cit., p. 328 
(for changes made in the Ptolemaic oil monopoly). 

18 See Johnson, op. cit., p. 329; Frank, op. cit., pp. 
45-46. 


the reign of Domitian a soldier was as¬ 
signed to the Fayum ad chartam con- 
ficiendam, 19 His job may or may not have 
been to supervise a state shop. At any 
rate, the emperor and his fiscal advisers 
are concerned with papyrus production on 
this former private estate, and there is no 
reason to doubt that this process of trans¬ 
ference from private to state control oc¬ 
curred elsewhere in similar circumstances. 

Analysis of the degree of imperial inter¬ 
ference in the spice trade is complicated 
by the difficulty of interpreting the legend 
on the clay seals, probably from Alexan¬ 
dria, which reads: apccpaTLKrjs t&v Kvpicov 
Kaicrapuv. 20 Warmington concludes that 
the seals were attached to tribute in 
kind; 21 Johnson suggests that the inscrip¬ 
tion implies that taxes in kind, which had 
been imposed by the state in Upper 
Egypt, were sold locally by the govern¬ 
ment; 22 and Heichelheim states that prod¬ 
ucts from factories leased by the state 
were marked thus to guarantee the fulfil¬ 
ment of governmental requirements. 23 
This last interpretation has much to com¬ 
mend it. Unfortunately, nothing more, 
not even the date of the seals, is known, 
and it is therefore impossible to be certain 
of their exact use. The use of the plural 
form of Caesar, however, strongly hints 
at joint rule and thus a date in the third 
century. Certainly by this time perfumes 
and spices, either as tribute in kind from 
state-controlled private enterprises or, 

19 Pap. Gen. Lat. I, recto iic.; Johnson, op. cit., pp. 
673-75. 

20 IGRR, I, 1375-76; cf. Heichelheim, “Monopol,” 
p. 195. 

21 Op. cit., p. 390; also A. Persson, Staat und Manu- 
faktur im romischen Reiche (Lund, 1923), pp. 19, 36-37. 

22 Op. cit., p. 331. 

23 “Monopol,” p. 196. See also Rostovtzeff in 
Arch, fur Pap., IV (1908), 315, who declares that the 
seals show an imperial monopoly, though the per¬ 
fumes themselves may have been produced by private 
lessees. A. Schmidt ( Drogen und Drogenhandel im Al- 
tertum [Koln, 1924], p. 90) suggests that these prod¬ 
ucts from Alexandrian shops were sent to Rome for the 
use of the imperial palace, tax exempt. 
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more likely, as the final product of im¬ 
perial factories, were coming directly to 
the state; and it is not at all improbable 
that this practice had its origin in an earli¬ 
er period. 

Without discounting the part played in 
this traffic by state factories, some em¬ 
phasis must of necessity be placed on the 
other possibility that spices, perfumes, 
and ointments came into fiscal control as 
tribute in kind and passed thence to their 
final destination in the Horrea Pipera- 
taria. In Egypt more than in any other 
province of the Empire, tribute in per¬ 
fumes is a possibility, for there is every 
reason to believe that the principle of 
natura was, under certain circumstances, 
always operative there. The unique sys¬ 
tem of taxation worked out for the land 
in an earlier period had forced the Roman 
conquerors to adopt a special policy to¬ 
ward it. 24 In addition, we know from in¬ 
stances in other provinces that the Roman 
state never hesitated to exact its taxes in 
kind when it felt that it was advantageous 
to do so. Mention need only be made of 
the silphium from Cyrene found stored in 
the Aerarium by Caesar (Pliny HN xix. 
40 ) and the tribute of Spanish kermes 
cited by Pliny (ibid. ix. 141 ) to show this 
practice. In Egypt, moreover, sporadic 
requisitions of natura for special purposes 
were made even during the first century; 
and later, when expediency demanded, 
they were widely extended and organ¬ 
ized. 25 

The possibility exists, moreover, that 
as early as the reign of Domitian glass 
from Alexandrian factories, presumably as 
a form of tribute, was sent with other 

24 See Johnson, op. cit., pp. 281—90, 537, 620—34; 
Wallace, op. cit., pp. 20—30, pp. 214—19. 

25 Rostovtzeff, SEHRE, pp. 503—4, n. 57, 536; Lewis, 
op. cit., p. 140, n. 2, also p. 144; Wallace, op. cit., pp. 
214 and 444; D. van Berchem, “L’Annone militaire 
dans l’empire romain au III e siecle, Memoires de la 
Society nationale des antiquaires de France, X (8th ser.; 
1937), 117-202. 


wares belonging to the fiscus to the im¬ 
perial official a rationibus. This glass is 
mentioned in a famous passage from Sta¬ 
tius (Silvae iii. 3 . 86 - 95 ), in which are 
enumerated the products over which this 
official, no longer a mere purveyor for the 
emperor’s palace, had control: 

iam creditur uni 
sanctarum digestus opum partaeque per omnis 
divitiae populos magnique impendia mundi. 
quidquid ab auriferis eiectat Hiberia fossis, 
Dalmatico quod monte nitet, quod messibus 

Afris 

verritur, aestiferi quidquid terit area Nili, 
quodque legit mersus pelagi scrutator Eoi, 
et Lacedaemonii pecuaria culta Galaesi 
perspicuaeque nives, Massylaque robora et 

Indi 

dentis honos: uni parent commissa ministro. 

. . . . 26 

Now is entrusted to one man the control of 
the sacred treasury: riches derived from every 
race, the revenue of the great world. What¬ 
ever Iberia casts up from her gold-bearing 
mines, the metal that glitters in the Dalmatian 
hills, the garnered harvests of Africa; all that 
is threshed on the floors of the torrid Nile, or 
gathered by the divers who search the Eastern 
sea, the tended flocks of Lacedaemonian Ga- 
laesus, frozen crystals, Massylian citrus wood, 
the valued tusks of India: everything is en¬ 
trusted to his sole charge. 

Although there is some difference in 
the interpretation of individual items, 
there is a general agreement that the fol¬ 
lowing articles are listed: Spanish and 
Dalmatian gold, African and Egyptian 
wheat, pearls from Eastern seas (probably 
the Persian Gulf), wool from Tarentum, 

26 See F. Vollmer’s edition of the Silvae , pp. 414-15; 
RostovtzefI, “Fiscus,” DE, III, 136; Mommsen, St. 
R., II®, 1106; Friedlaender, Sitteng., I 9 , 53 ft. It is gen¬ 
erally assumed on the bases of Pliny (H N xxxvii. 23 and 
26) that perspicuae nives refers to glass. The possibility 
that it was imported from Alexandria is supported by 
Kisa ( Das Olas im Altertume, pp. 173—74). There may 
even have been a monopoly in Alexandrian glass pro¬ 
duction (Johnson, op. cit., pp. 134 and 136). For a 
discussion of the official see Hirschfeld, Verwaltungs- 
beamten, pp. 30-31; A. M. Duff, Freedmen in the Early 
Roman Empire (Oxford, 1928), pp. 184—85. 
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glass, citrus wood from Mauretania, and 
ivory from India. It must be admitted 
that this poetic description cannot be 
forced into a tribute list; yet the selection 
of gold and grain to head the enumeration 
(both of which by this time came as trib¬ 
ute to the fiscus) 27 may help to define the 
status of the other items. In addition, we 
know that wool, which apparently came 
from imperial estates near Tarentum, 28 
was at the time of the publication of the 
poem no longer being sent to the patri- 
monium but as tribute to the fiscus. 

The inclusion in this grouping of pearls, 
ivory, and citrus wood 29 is more difficult 
to explain, though it is possible that they, 
too, were either offered as tribute or ex¬ 
acted as duty on the borders of the Em¬ 
pire. Romanelli’s statement 30 that the 
ivory was tribute—a suggestion supported 
by finds of tusks in fiscal storerooms (the 
Horrea Galbana) 31 —cannot be taken as 
final, as another more likely source for 
these tusks can be found. 32 Yet the silphi- 
um from Cyrene, the Spanish kermes, and 
the wax from the Sanni (see below) re¬ 
mind us that the state could, and often 
did, collect its taxes in kind. 33 Thus it is 

27 See especially Hirschfeld, op. cit., pp. 236-37. 
For grain see Cardinali, “Frumentatio,” DE, III, 308, 
based primarily on Aurelius Victor Epit. i. 5-6, and 
Josephus Bell. Jud. ii. 383. For gold see Pliny HN 
xxxiii. 67 and 78, and Strabo iii. 2. 10. 

28 Horace Carm. ii. 6. 1, with Aero’s note. See Voll- 
mer, loc. cit. 

2 9 For citrus wood see R. Haywood, “Roman Afri¬ 
ca” in An Economic Survey, IV, 55. 

30 This suggestion is, of course, a hypothesis; see R. 
Cagnat, Etude historique sur les impdts indirects chez 
les Romains (Paris, 1882), pp. 77—78. Dues on the 
Egyptian side of the Red Sea were leased to a contrac¬ 
tor in Pliny’s day (HN vi. 71-91); cf., however, the 
Roman official with a soldier in Periplus 19. 

31 Made in DE, III, 865. There were found 675 
cu. ft. of ivory. 

32 It may be that much of this “state” ivory came 
from elephants slaughtered at the games (for numbers 
killed see Loane, op. cit., p. 50, n. 176). 

33 E.g., clothing for armies in Spain was exacted in 
kind as early as the Hannibalic Wars (Van Nostrand, 
“Roman Spain,” in An Economic Survey, III, 232). 
For the annona militaris see Johnson, op. cit., p. 544; 


not improbable that we are dealing here 
with a list of tribute products and that 
along with wheat and gold we may place 
ivory, citrus wood, and the glass of 
Egypt. 

At this point the attitude adopted by 
the government toward tribute from Alex¬ 
andrian perfume or glass “factories” may 
be more closely defined by examining the 
relation of the fiscus to another valuable 
Egyptian export—papyrus. Pliny’s ac¬ 
count of a private manufactory at Rome 
owned by Fannius in the time of Augustus 
(HN xiii. 75 ) and his story of the senate’s 
intervention in the distribution of papyrus 
during the reign of Tiberius (ibid. 38 ) 
make it clear that at the beginning of the 
Empire the sale of paper at Rome was but 
slightly, if at all, regulated by fiscal au¬ 
thorities. 34 Yet in the third century we 
find at Rome the Horrea Chartaria, 35 from 
which, it would seem, the state sold or dis¬ 
tributed the annual tribute received each 
year from Egypt. At some time, then, 
between these two widely separated dates, 
a vital, if gradual, change in policy took 
place. 

The first mention of paper as part of 
the annual tribute, avaficrXiKov (L. ana- 
bolicum ), comes during the reign of Aurel- 
ian (S.H.A. Aur. 45 ): “vectigal ex Aegyp- 
to urbi Romae Aurelianus vitri, chartae, 
lini, stuppae, atque anabolicas species 
aeternas constituit” (“Aurelian reserved 
tribute from Egypt in glass, paper, linen, 
and hemp for the benefit of the city of 
Rome, establishing it as a continuous 


R. Oehler, “Annona militaris,” P.-W., I, 2320-21; 
van Berchem, op. cit.; Wallace, op. cit., pp. 214 ff., 
444-45. 

34 Since in Egypt the state probably retained some 
sort of monopoly on papyrus, Fannius undoubtedly 
seemed his cheap paper from imperial agents. For the 
survival of the monopoly on papyrus see Wallace, op. 
cit., p. 189. 

35 See Notitiae regionum urbis XIV (H. Jordan, 
Topographie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum, II [1871], 
546) in Reg. IV, on the Esquiline. 
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yearly tax”). This mention of the tribute 
of paper need not, however, be coincident 
with its inauguration, since Aurelian’s 
part seems to have been the conversion 
into natura of any part of the tax still paid 
in money, or possibly the reservation of 
these articles, formerly collected for the 
Roman army throughout the Empire, for 
the use of Rome alone. 36 Though the 
anabolicum was probably inaugurated in 
the first century to aid the Roman armies 
engaged in actual warfare and was later 
developed and extended by the Antonines 
and Septimius Severus, it is not clear 
whether the state used the tax directly, 
bartered it, or sold it to obtain money for 
supplies. With the establishment of the 
paper warehouse, probably in the time of 
the Severi, however, the state undoubted¬ 
ly sold the Egyptian commodity directly 
to dealers. 37 This procedure may not be 
evidence for a similar policy established 
earlier at the Horrea Piperataria, but it 
affords an interesting parallel. 38 

36 Wallace (op. cit., pp. 214-19 and 444-45) gives a 
complete bibliography and a summary of previous dis¬ 
cussions of the problem. The earliest references to the 
(Wj8o\u:6j/ occur in 0. Fay., 49 (a.d. 19?) and in the 
edict of Ti. Julius Alexander ( OGIS, 669. 21 [a.d. 68]; 
cf. Johnson, op. cit., pp. 704 ff.). The leaden seals 
marked anabolici date from the time of Severus on 
(Rostovtzeff, Rom. Mitt., XI [1896], 317 IT.). In the 
time before Aurelian, when the 6.va&o\iK6v was as¬ 
sessed for the army, the products may not have been 
the same as the four mentioned by Vopiscus. If they 
were, it is possible that the articles not of use to the 
army were bartered for supplies or sold to obtain 
revenues. The avaPoXiKov mentioned in the edict of 
Ti. Julius Alexander may have been for Vespasian’s 
campaign against Jerusalem, begun in a.d. 67. 

37 Lewis, op. cit., pp. 140-44; cf. above, n. 36. 

38 For linens sent to Rome as tribute from govern¬ 
mental shops at Alexandria (see Johnson, op. cit., p. 
332) or exacted from private weavers elsewhere (for 
requisitions from weavers for the Roman army see 
Persson, op. cit., pp. 36-40) there is no evidence in the 
city beyond the fact that a bazaar, where clothing was 
evidently sold, was erected some time before 12 b.c. 
by Augustus’ friend and adviser, Agrippa. From these 
Horrea Agrippiana, built in all probability to increase 
the sales facilities of the capital, the inscriptions of 
several clothiers have come to light. They include 
C. Iulius Lucifer ( CIL , VI, 9972), an imperial freed- 
man, and M. Livius Hermeros with his wife, Claudia 
Ti. f. Moschis (ibid., XIV, 3958), herself undoubtedly 
the offspring of an imperial freedman. These former 


Evidence for the disposal of tribute 
sent to Rome is meager and scattered. 
For example, concerning the Horrea Can¬ 
delaria—a warehouse for storing wax, pos¬ 
sibly built by governmental agencies— 
there are two known facts. In the first 
place, the name appears on a fragment of 
the Marble Plan, indicating that the 
building was in existence at Rome in the 
time of Commodus; 39 then, again, wax 
paid to the state as tribute by the Sanni, 
a Pontic tribe, is mentioned by Pliny 
(HN xxi. 77 ). Though it is not necessary 
to conclude with Romanelli that the Hor¬ 
rea Candelaria were built by the fiscal au¬ 
thorities to receive the Pontic wax trib¬ 
ute 40 (since the storeroom probably dates 
from a period after Pliny’s time), the 
method of taxation illustrated by this 
wax, as by the Cyrenian silphium and the 
Spanish kermes, has some bearing on our 
problem. The existence at Rome of a 
warehouse for this special product, evi¬ 
dently tribute, has even more bearing. 

There is another passage in the ancient 
sources dealing with wares owned by the 
fiscus; and, although it offers little support 
to a theory that government officials in¬ 
terfered directly with the distribution of 
these materials at Rome, it does show 
that these officials engaged actively in 
trading, if not in the capital, at least in 
other parts of the Empire. In describing 
the balsam plantations of Syria, now a 
monopoly of the Roman government, 
Pliny (HN xii. 113 ) makes this interesting 
observation: “seritque nunc eum fiscus 

imperial slaves may have begun their career as vestia- 
rii, possibly distributing wares in which the imperial 
house was interested. Compare the career of the for¬ 
mer imperial slave who later became both president 
of the carpenters’ guild and contractor for state build¬ 
ings (ibid., VI, 9034). 

39 The Forma urbis Romae regionum XIIII (ed. by 
Kiepert and Huelsen, 1896)—a ground plan of the 
city made at the order of Commodus following the 
great fire—shows these horrea on Frag. 53. 

In DE, III, 969. Cf. tax in kind on wax in Egypt 
(Johnson, op. cit., pp. 556, 558). 
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nec umquam fuit numerosior” (“At the 
present day the reproduction of balsam is 
the duty of the fiscus, and the plants were 
never more numerous”). He continues 
(ibid. 123): “Nec manifestior alibi fraus. 
Quippe milibus denarium sextarii empti, 
vendente fisco trecenis denariis, veneunt; 
in tantum expedit augere liquorem” (“In 
no commodity are there more obvious 
frauds, for a sextarius of balsam, sold by 
fiscal authorities at three hundred denarii, 
is sold again for a thousand—so vast is the 
profit to be derived from increasing this 
liquid by adulteration”). Pliny also tells 
us that in the first five years of state con¬ 
trol the fiscus had derived eight hundred 
thousand sesterces from the sale of the 
balsam cuttings alone, thereby suggesting 
a total revenue of many million sesterces. 
This revenue and these sales, it will be 
remembered, were at this time controlled 
by officials of the Emperor Vespasian. 

The second passage cited above shows 
unequivocally that these officials sold the 
balsam to entrepreneurs, who, through 
fraudulent practices over a period of five 
years, had realized over 200 per cent on 
the deals (it is even possible that, after this 
profit had been uncovered, one of Ves¬ 
pasian’s financial officers revised the sales 
price). The ancient authority would have 
greatly aided the problem under discus¬ 
sion if he had given the barest hint of 
where such transactions took place. As 
the passage stands, the fiscal authorities 
may have had their offices at Rome, per¬ 
haps in the Horrea Piperataria, and have 
dealt with wares that had been shipped 
to the capital for storage. It is possible, 
on the other hand, that the balsam at this 
time was not sent to Rome, for in the case 
of another fiscal monopoly in the early 
Empire it is clear that intermediaries 
came into possession of the material at its 
place of origin and themselves controlled 
its shipment. They were the publicani , 


who bought the minium concession at 
Sisapo (Pliny HN xxxiii. 118, and Vitru¬ 
vius De arch. vii. 9. 3-4). 41 The privileges 
enjoyed by these intermediaries, however, 
had been granted during the Republic, 
and it is not difficult to believe that later 
they were absorbed by imperial procura¬ 
tors, who shipped the minium , as they 
did other rare articles, directly to fiscal 
horrea at Rome. 42 By the Flavian period 
minium , and balsam as well, may have 
been sent directly to Rome for processing 
and sale. Noteworthy, too, is the fact that 
even during the period when minium was 
privately owned the officials of the fiscus 
kept a watchful eye on its sale, placing 
the ceiling at seventy sesterces the pound. 
Such supervision of price, and possibly of 
shipment, must also have existed for 
other products, as, for example, Sicilian 
alum and sulphur, generally regarded as 
belonging to the state. 43 

The tribute that belongs primarily to 
the fiscus and about whose control and 
shipment we are best informed is, of 
course, grain. 44 The Horrea Galbana, 
where approximately sixty-eight million 
modii of African, Egyptian, and Sicilian 
tribute grain would be received each year, 
had been built before the end of the Repub¬ 
lic on land belonging to the Sulpician gens, 
but by the time of Augustus they were 
apparently considered public property 
and operated by the state. 45 A little over 
a quarter of the grain coming into the 

41 See the commentary of W. Kroll, “Minium,” in 
P.-W., XV, 1848. 

42 See Galen xiv, p. 64 and p. 79 K.; also Schmidt, 
op. cit., p. 90. Galen is, of course, writing in the time 
of Marcus Aurelius, but he speaks of shipments of 
cinnamon by imperial procurators in the reign of 
Trajan. 

43 See Pliny HN xxxv. 174 and 184; also V. Scra- 
muzza, “Roman Sicily,” in An Economic Survey, III, 
353 and 354. 

44 For a discussion of this problem see especially 
Cardinali, DE, III, 308. 

45 CIL, VI, 30855, speaks of a horrearius who was a 
freedman of Augustus. Cf. Hor. Carm. iv. 12. 17-18; 
see also P. Romanelli, op. cit., p. 969. 
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warehouses went to the bureau of the an- 
nona for the dole; 46 so that after some 
fifteen million modii had been distributed 
to the citizenry—and a smaller amount to 
public servants and soldiers stationed at 
Rome—there was undoubtedly enough 
grain remaining to supply most of the 
needs of the home market. This situation 
kept the Roman market in a rather arti¬ 
ficial condition, for, although a small 
amount was still barged down the Tiber 
by independent merchants, the state kept 
a watchful eye even on this tiny surplus. 
At Rome the maintenance of an adequate 
amount of grain at a fair price was one of 
the accepted functions of government. 

There is little evidence in the early 
Empire for methods employed by the 
fiscus to accomplish these objectives or 
even to distribute the large amount of 
grain coming to it. Suetonius (Aug. 42) 
simply states that in a time of scarcity 
Augustus regulated the price of grain with 
no less regard for the interests of the farm¬ 
ers and the merchants than for those of 
the populace. Tacitus (Ann. ii. 87; xv. 39) 
says that both Tiberius and Nero inter¬ 
fered in the grain market; once, when 
prices had reached a high level, the deal¬ 
ers were paid a subsidy of two sesterces 
per modius to compensate them for selling 
at a lowered rate, and, again, after the 
fire of a.d. 64, a ceiling price of three ses¬ 
terces the modius was established by the 
emperor. Such bonuses, offered in times 
of disaster when state grain was not im¬ 
mediately available, apparently kept in¬ 
dependent traders from selling their car¬ 
goes at other ports; for, even if the amount 
of grain carried by them was small, any 
shortage at these times in the city’s sup- 

46 See the treatment of D. van Berchem, Les Dis¬ 
tributions de ble et d’argent d la plebe romaine sous Vem¬ 
pire (Geneva, 1939), pp. 22-23. The two hundred and 
fifty thousand male citizens on the dole received sixty 
modii annually. For details of this problem see Frank, 
op. cit., 219—20. 


ply would be dangerous. 47 Another type 
of bonus was offered to the merchants who 
carried the tribute grain to Rome from 
Egypt, Africa, and other lands. To own¬ 
ers of vessels of a capacity of ten thousand 
modii the state granted indemnity from 
losses incurred while carrying out govern¬ 
ment contracts and, in addition, special 
exemptions and privileges of citizenship 
(Suet. Claud. 18-19). Apart from these 
inducements, little can be said about the 
control exercised by the fiscus over car¬ 
riers or distributors of state grain before 
the time of Severus. 48 

After the tribute grain had reached the 
fiscal warehouse and the annona had been 
served, the state was apparently content 
to allow intermediaries to dispose of the 
surplus to retail buyers. There are numer¬ 
ous inscriptions testifying to the number 
and importance of these frumentarii at 
Rome. 49 On the other hand, no inscrip¬ 
tions are concerned with trading activity 
in the state horrea, literary references are 
slight or of little value, and the archeologi¬ 
cal evidence is unenlightening. 

Since so little is known about the sale or 
distribution of grain sent to state ware- 
rooms, it is well to examine the few details 
known about other produce stored there. 
First of all, Horace (Carm. iv. 12. 18) 
speaks of a wine cask reposing in the 
Horrea Galbana. Then, sherds of millions 
of amphorae for oil and wine have been 
found near by at Monte Testaccio, de¬ 
posits of ivory as well as quantities of 
marble have been unearthed in this dis¬ 
trict in recent times, and (in an annotation 
to the verse of Horace) Porphyrio writes 
that in his day wine, oil, and other provi¬ 
sions were stored there. Yet Horace’s fa¬ 
mous cask probably came from a shop 

47 For evidence of these merchants see Frank, op. 
cit., pp. 219-20; also Loane, op. cit., pp. 122-23. 

48 Van Berchem, Les Distributions, pp. 96-116; see 
also Frank, op. cit., pp. 268 f. 

4 9 See Loane, op. cit., pp. 122-23. 
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rented from the state by a private deal¬ 
er. 50 The amphorae of wine that were im¬ 
ported before a.d. 217 (and shattered to 
form Monte Testaccio) were clearly car¬ 
ried by independent entrepreneurs, 51 the 
ivory “tribute” has been disposed of 
above, and Porphyrio’s list belongs to the 
third century, when a changed economy 
undoubtedly filled the Galbana with 
tribute of more varied types. The finds of 
marble clearly indicate that great quan¬ 
tities of state-owned marble were sent to 
the capital. 52 In general, this was used for 
imperial building projects, but some con¬ 
tractors and stone-cutters undoubtedly 
obtained a small supply from governmen¬ 
tal officials. Details of sales, which prob¬ 
ably took place in the fiscal storeroom, are 
lacking, but the volume of trade was of 
necessity slight. Thus, for the early Em¬ 
pire we know very little about the wares 
brought to the Galbana. In addition to 
grain, marble, and the precious metals, 53 
we can only suggest that other tribute, as, 
for example, the items enumerated by 
Statius or even such rarities as the Leba¬ 
non cedars, 54 may have been brought here, 
but for this suggestion there is no proof. 

The existence of great numbers of hor- 

60 For shops around the horrea see Forma urbis 
Romae antiquae, passim; also CIL, VI, 33747. It is 
clear that many of the horrea were rented to inde¬ 
pendent merchants. Cf. the lex governing various sec¬ 
tions of the Horrea Nervae {CIL, VI, 33747; see 
Bruns, Fontes, p. 371; and cf. CIL, VI, 33860); Ro- 
manelli, op. cit., p. 986. 

51 Frank, “Notes on Roman Commerce,” JHS, 
XXVI (1906), 72-79. 

62 E.g., at the time of the building of Trajan’s Fo¬ 
rum some fifty thousand tons of marble were imported 
within the space of a few years (A. Mau, Rom. Mitt., 
XXII [1907], 189). Some of this marble undoubtedly 
came to the district of the Galbana, though most of it 
was put off on the wharf on the Campus Martius 
above the Aelian bridge. 

63 Since the time of Tiberius these had been fiscal 
property (Suet. Tib. 49). 

6 4 The state had established a monopoly on the 
cypress, spruce, firs, and cedars of Lebanon in the 
days of Hadrian (see F. Honigmann, “Libanos,” 
P.-W., XIII, 7). 


rea at Rome, 55 many of them under fiscal 
control, raises the question of whether 
they, too, like the Galbana and later the 
Candelaria, Chartaria, and, shall we say, 
the Piperataria, served as repositories of 
tribute or as distribution centers for state 
goods. In the first place, it must be ac¬ 
knowledged that many of these structures 
were rented to independent merchants, as 
is shown by the lex (preserved in part) 
governing the leasing of various sections 
of the Horrea Nervae. 56 Then, again, 
most of the warehouses belonged original¬ 
ly to prominent families and passed slowly 
through the processes of inheritance and 
confiscation into governmental control, 
e.g., the Seiana, 57 Lolliana, 58 Volusiana, 59 
Petroniana, 60 Faeniana, 61 and Ummidi- 

55 Although the 290 horrea in the fourth-century 
catalogue include many safe deposit vaults made nec¬ 
essary by the years of anarchy, the number of ware¬ 
houses and salesrooms was large. 

56 See above n. 49. 

57 The Seiana, built by Cicero’s friend, the aedile 
M. Seius, were state property in the early Empire 
{CIL, VI, 9471; also 238). 

ss These horrea, built by some members of the gens 
Lollia, came into the hands of Livia {ibid., VI, 4226), 
and in Claudius’ time were grouped with properties of 
the emperor {ibid., VI, 4239 and 4226). 

59 The Volusiana, originally the property of one of 
the Volusii (Q. Volusius Saturninus, according to Ro- 
manelli, op. cit., p. 988) are not mentioned in the later 
period {CIL, VI, 7289 and 9973). 

6° These horrea became state property under Nero 
{CIL, VI, 3971). In the time of Commodus, or some¬ 
what later, a Bithynian, M. Aurelius Xenonianus 
Aquila, had a statio in the Horrea Petroniana {SEG, 
IV, 106). From his name we may conclude that Aquila 
was either an imperial freedman or a native of Bithy- 
nia who had adopted the emperor’s name. His boast 
that he was ttp&tos Xidepirop^v suggests the latter in¬ 
terpretation and apparently indicates that Aquila was 
successful in transporting marble for the state from 
the quarries of his native land. But the existence of a 
statio in the Petroniana, long before this an imperial 
warehouse, is perplexing, unless we may assume that 
state-owned marble was carried at times in private 
bottoms and stored in state warehouses. It is not im¬ 
possible, moreover, that this mporter had bought 
from fiscal authorities the right to dispose of some part 
of his cargo to individual enterprises. 

61 These storerooms, probably built by L. Faenius 
Rufus, prefect of the annona in a.d. 55, were used for 
fiscal purposes. 
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ana. 62 For none do we know that the in¬ 
terest of the fiscus extended beyond reve¬ 
nues to be derived from their rental. 

Certainly, if the state had any concern 
with the organized distribution of produce 
coming to the fiscus and stored in imperial 
horrea, indications of such organization 
should appear at the so-called Mercato, 
the great Roman market erected by the 
government along the eastern hemicycle 
of Trajan’s Forum. 63 This structure con¬ 
tained about one hundred and fifty shops, 
apparently grouped into sections for the 
sale of special products, and also a lofty 
Aula Coperta similar in arrangement to 
the large auction-rooms found in Rome and 
many other cities of Italy. 64 Although it 
has often been stated that the market was 
built primarily to compensate independ¬ 
ent dealers for being forced from their 
shops by imperial building programs (and 
the resemblance of booths in the Mercato 
to the familiar shops of Pompeii offered as 
proof of their private character), 65 evi¬ 
dence for the use made of this market is 
completely lacking. When a reference in a 
Codex Vaticanus to the “arcarii Caesaris 
qui in Foro Traiani habent stationes” was 
discovered, it was thought at first to apply 
to imperial agents engaged in marketing 
state goods or in distributing them on the 
dole. 66 As it became clear, however, that 

62 Since a sister of Marcus Aurelius married into the 
gens Ummidia, it is likely that these horrea passed 
into the patrimonium soon after. 

63 See C. Ricci, Via delVImpero (Rome, 1933), pp. 
115-21; Bull. Comm., LXI (1933), 253-57, and II 
Mercato di Traiano (Rome, 1929); G. Lugli, “I Mer- 
cati Traianei,” Dedalo, X (1930), 538; J. Carcopino, 
La Vie quotidienne a, Rome (Paris, 1939), pp. 20—21, 
320. 

64 A. Boethius and N. Carlgren, “Die spatrepubli- 
kanischen Warenhauser in Ferentino und Tivoli,” 
Acta archaeologica, III (1932), 186 and 206. 

65 Boethius, “The Neronian ‘Nova urbs,’ ” Corolla 
archaeologica, p. 90. 

ee Lugli, op. cit., p. 539. It was suggested that these 
officers of the fiscus received the wine, oil, and grain 
coming to the state, supervised their storage in the 
cellae vinariae, oleariae, etc., of the market, and super¬ 
vised their distribution as congiaria or their sale at 


these officials were stationed in the bank¬ 
ers’ stalls down in the Forum itself and 
not in the market, 67 the one positive bit of 
evidence for imperial interest in the trade 
of the Mercato disappeared. 

No reference to the Mercato has ap¬ 
peared in any of the more recent inscrip¬ 
tions from Trajan’s Forum, but a marble 
slab found near the market, which records 
honors paid to one of the sons of Gallie- 
nus, 68 hints that at this period there may 
have been a link between the Mercato and 
the distribution of the city’s tribute grain. 
Moreover, it has been shown that the Aula 
Coperta was the scene of distributions of 
food in the days of Constantine, 69 and a 
passage in the life of Commodus mention¬ 
ing the bestowal of “congiaria in basilica 
Traiani” (S.H.A. Com. 2.2) has been in¬ 
terpreted as referring to this hall. 70 The 
question of whether this later use of the 
market by the government was derived 
from some earlier practice, possibly the 
storage or sale of state wares transferred 
from fiscal horrea, can be set if not an¬ 
swered. 

An examination of the structures at 
Rome in which tribute and imports con¬ 
trolled by the fiscus could be stored or dis¬ 
tributed has failed to contribute many de¬ 
tails to the problem of tribute in kind. 
Nor has analogy clarified the function of 
the Piperataria. Two facts of importance, 
however, have emerged. There were at 
Rome other warehouses for the reception 
of special products—possibly tribute. 
Also, in the case of the two tribute prod¬ 
ucts about which, because of their impor¬ 
tance, we have most information—grain 

reduced prices. Cf. Boethius in Roma, IX, No. 10 
(1931). 

67 See Ricci, Via delVImpero, p. 117. 

68 Not. Scav., 1933, 505. 

6 9 Boethius and R. Riefstahl, “Appunti sul Mer¬ 
cato di Traiano,” Roma, IX, No. lOe, 11-12; X, No. 4. 

70 Boethius and Carlgren, “Die spatrepublik. Wa¬ 
renhauser,” p. 356. 
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and minium —the state clearly exerted it¬ 
self to supervise sales and control prices. 
This supervision and control of prices may 
also have existed in the spice and per¬ 
fume trade. 

These practices had not been unusual 
at the capital, especially for luxury articles 
or for vital commodities, 71 and from hints 
given by Pliny it seems likely that they 
were extended. This friend and counselor 
of Vespasian had been able to collect a 
considerable body of information about 
the definite value of individual spices and 
ointments. 72 Not only does the detailed 
list raise speculations as to its source 
(Pliny, for instance, knows the price of 
four qualities of myrrh and four of nard), 
but the surprisingly small number of 
prices that show variation indicates rather 
clearly some form of regulation. It is not 
inconceivable that Pliny’s knowledge of 
prices in Rome during his day came from 
wares displayed on the stalls of the newly 
erected Piperataria. If Vespasian had es¬ 
tablished state shops in the Piperataria, it 
would have been necessary for his fiscus to 
regulate prices both in these shops and in 
private shops as well. This may be the ex¬ 
planation of Pliny’s list. 

About the time that the Piperataria 
were built, a new road, the Via Domitiana, 
was constructed, which passed along the 
Sacred Way (and thus by the new horrea) 
and ended at Puteoli, still the port of call 
for Egypt and the East. 73 Perhaps it is 
nothing more than imagination to connect 
the construction of this shorter route with 
the new Spice Market and to picture an 
increasing number of vessels putting in at 
Puteoli, many of them laden with spices 

n See above; also Suet. Tib. 34; Iulius 43. 

72 See Pliny HN xii. The prices are collected and 
discussed by Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 8-17, 104-6; also 
by Warmington, op. cit., pp. 227-28. 

73 See Warmington, op. cit., p. 95; H. Nissen, Ita- 
lische Landeskunde, II (Berlin, 1883—1902), 713. The 
road diverged from the Via Appia at Sinuessa. 


and perfumes processed in Egyptian fac¬ 
tories. 

By the time of Galen, who had his office 
in the Piperataria during the reigns of 
Marcus Aurelius and Commodus, im¬ 
perial procurators were shipping rare 
drugs and spices directly to the horrea 
from all corners of the Empire. Some 
plants from near by came in daily consign¬ 
ments; others from distant lands arrived 
only during the summer. Although many 
of the drugs the court physician mentions 
were undoubtedly sent for the use of the 
imperial house, there is a strong likelihood 
that others came as tribute to the Spice 
Market to be sold. 

The erection of the Horrea Piperataria 
at Rome on the Sacred Way, where later 
the basilica of Constantine was to stand, 
is an attested fact, and their erection in the 
period of the Flavians is also established. 
That Vespasian was in some way connect¬ 
ed with this market seems highly proba¬ 
ble. The need for money at the beginning 
of his reign, his interest in the adverse 
trade balance with the East, his previous 
experience in commercial enterprise, and 
the decrease of coin finds in India after 
this period—all these tend to link this em¬ 
peror with the new horrea. Since, more¬ 
over, some state factories where oriental 
essences were manufactured into popular 
perfumes and unguents were apparently in 
operation at Alexandria during the early 
Empire and since, to judge from other 
products, even the tax on the privately 
owned perfume trade could at times be 
assessed in kind, vast sources of profit 
were at hand. So also was a large and 
wealthy group of consumers. Soon there 
were available adequate storage and sales 
facilities. Vespasian could undoubtedly 
find succor for a few of his difficulties in 
circumstances such as these. 
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SPICES AND SILK: ASPECTS OF WORLD TRADE IN THE 
FIRST SEVEN CENTURIES OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA 

By Michael Loewe 

The earliest steps that led to the exchange of ideas, skills, and material goods between 
the cultures of the East and the West will probably never be more than a matter of surmise; 
but the literary and archaeological sources of information that start as a slender trickle at 
the beginning of the Christian era soon develop into a mighty stream and disclose a tale of 
human endeavour and ingenuity which few historians can fail to find fascinating and 
stimulating. During the last half-century or so dedicated scholars such as Pelliot have 
devoted their major research efforts to the meticulous consideration of the minutiae involved 
in the subject; and, more recently, Joseph Needham has contrived both to continue the 
work of such predecessors and to draw some of the major conclusions that are the fruits of 
basic research conducted in several disciplines. Probably the full story of these exchanges 
can never be told; for the evidence is sadly deficient; balanced inferences that rely on in¬ 
formation gathered from both East and West are rarely possible; and, maddeningly 
enough, the political restrictions of the 20th century now prevent the application of the 
modern techniques of archaeology, geography, and anthropology in areas where they are 
most likely to be successful. 

Ideally a study of the exchanges between East and West would require the concerted 
labours of an harmonious and well-disciplined committee, whose members would include 
historians, geographers, and botanists; archaeologists and experts in palaeography; 
philologists and scholars versed in the language and literatures of the Ancient Near East, 
the classical and Hellenistic worlds of Greece and Rome; and the cultures of the Middle 
East and India, South-East Asia and China. In the absence of such a committee Dr. Miller 1 
has undertaken to contribute on a single aspect of the exchanges in question; and his 
excellent volume contrives to be both a source book based on the technicalities of scholar¬ 
ship and an historical interpretation which will guide non-specialists to some of the pro¬ 
blems and their possible solution. The author’s training in the classics combined with his 
administrative experience in Malaya has enabled him to apply the principles of a basic 
mode of research to problems that have arisen in areas where men, goods, and methods of 
transport could hardly be more varied. In tracing the origins and transmission of spices 
across the face of the globe in the first seven centuries of the Christian era, he displays a 
mastery of erudition, for example regarding questions such as the date of the Periplus 
or the situation of the Stone Tower; and he relies on the controlled imagination and insight 
of an historian to comprehend the evolution of the Cinnamon Route or the balance of 
payment;? of the Roman empire. Historians and scholars trained in other fields would 
naturally approach these questions from different aspects; and when they do so they will 
find it easier to set their work in context thanks to Miller’s contribution. Naturally there are 
occasions when the author has to rely on secondary material that he cannot check; and 
the few points of criticism that are appended below are intended to be constructive and 
supplementary rather than a detraction of a notable addition to scholarship. 


1 J. Innes Miller, The spice trade of the Roman Empire 29 b.c. to a.d. 641 , Clarendon Press, 1969. 
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The empires of Rome and Han grew up at opposite ends of the world almost simul¬ 
taneously. To China belonged the successful feat of evolving a system of government which 
was intended to form a constant part of the cosmic order and to apply without administrative 
difference universally. Rome, on the other hand, came to adopt different administrative 
expedients to suit the conditions of the new provinces as they were founded; and the 
relationship between the head of the Roman empire and divine forces was often ill-defined 
or subject to controversy. The world of Rome already boasted a tale of contacts that had 
been made with the strange peoples whose habitat lay beyond the provinces, while the 
statesmen of Ch‘ang-an and Lo-yang possessed comparatively hazy ideas of the non- 
Chinese world; and lest this contrast should seem to be overstated, comparison may be 
made between Herodotus, the Periplus , and Pliny on behalf of the classical world, and, 
for China, the notices that appear in the first three Standard Histories regarding Arcasid 
Persia and the neighbouring communities. Alexander’s advance had led to the establish¬ 
ment of Greek Bactria from the fourth century b.c., and the cultural standards that were 
attained are now being revealed at sites such as Ai Khanum on the Oxus. 2 Chinese pro¬ 
vinces, however, were founded to the north-west of the Yellow River only from c. 104 B.c., 
and their function was that of administrative centres, frontier defences, and lines of 
communication. The Ancient Near East had been accustomed to receive the products of 
the East such as cinnamon and bdellium at least since the time of some of the texts of the 
Old Testament; 3 but China received the cultivated grape and lucerne plants from the West 
only from c. 100 b.c. 

Rome and Han were the two strongest members of six confederacies, areas, or com¬ 
munities which were concerned in the exchanges of these early centuries; and being the most 
sophisticated of the six they succeeded in getting two at least of the others to undertake the 
arduous work of transport; these were the hardy nomads of central Asia and the venture¬ 
some mariners of Indonesia, who would doubtless be described to-day as underdeveloped 
peoples. There evolved a highly complex system of trade that stretched between Rome, 
Shantung, and the Spice Islands; and at the cost of a simplification which will be modified 
below this may be described in summary as the exchange of Roman gold, silver, coin, and 
manufactures for the silk and spices of China and the spices of South-East Asia. 

The conduct of trade was affected by the growth of knowledge in place of ignorance; 
by reliance on intermediaries between the two major parties; by political considerations, 
and by administrative efficiency in economic matters. For long neither Roman nor 
Chinese administration possessed direct knowledge of the geography of the other half of 
the world, let alone of the political and social organization that the other party had achieved 
or the elegant and luxurious standard of living that prevailed in his cities. The intermediary 
peoples through whose hands the goods passed could profit best by preventing direct 
contacts between Rome and China; and the preservation of the “trade secrets” of the day, 
notably the sources of gold and spice and the technique of manufacturing silk, was obviously 
to the advantage of all save those who paid, and paid dearly, for the finished products. Of 


* See Proceedings of the British Academy , LIII, 1967, 71 f. ... - 

* Cinnamon is mentioned in Exod. 30 : 23, Ps. 45 : 8 , Prov. 7 : 17, Canticles 4 : 14 etc.; bdelhum m 

Gen. 2 : 12 and Num. 11 : 7. See also 1 Kgs, 10 : 10 for the large quantity of unspecified spice brought 
by the Queen of Sheba to Solomon. 
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equally great importance was the comparative strength of the two empires and their ability 
to sponsor trading ventures, to control the activities of merchants, or to maintain fiscal 
controls; and in respect of military and administrative power, both the Roman and the 
Chinese empires veered from positions of strength to weakness. Thus, from c. 100 b.c. 
to c. a.d. 100, Han was fully alive to the prospects of trading in the north-west, and was at 
times strong enough to sponsor the despatch of caravans which was to lead to the formation 
of the Silk Roads. At the same time Rome, whose taste for spices was being nurtured by 
Apicius and others, was spending larger and larger sums on imports from the East. Later, 
from c. a.d. 300 to c. 600 no house succeeded in ruling China as a single acknowledged 
dynasty for more than a decade or two; and for long periods the north and north-west 
were governed by alien leaders from central Asia. However, during those centuries of 
disunity the attention of the Chinese was being turned towards the south; trade with India 
and Indonesia was on the increase, just while it was being hampered along the land-routes 
of the north. It was also just in these centuries, when China was divided and weak, that the 
Byzantine empire was rising, and a keener demand for silk was being expressed by palace 
and church alike. 

Fiscal practice illustrates the difference in the administrative and political abilities of 
the two empires. Only in 112 B.c. did a Chinese government succeed finally in introducing a 
standard imperial coinage, which was minted as a monopoly of state; and the string of a 
hundred cash coins, bulky to carry and difficult to check, formed the principal medium of 
exchange. But even from the 3rd century a.d. the loss of imperial control led to a mistrust 
of the coinage, and it is likely that barter, by means of silken bales, took the place of coin 
in large transactions. Later, from the 9th century, the Chinese outstripped the Westerner in 
this respect by introducing a paper currency. Meanwhile the governments of the Roman 
empire could rest on the experience of several centuries, during which Greek or Roman 
coins had been minted to a far more precise specification and standard of beauty than in 
China. In addition the administrators of Rome and Byzantium were sophisticated enough 
to take practical measures to manipulate their currency. 

The Chinese contribution to world trade was mainly silk. The imprints left by the 
silk wrappings of bronzes show that since 1000 b.c. or earlier some Chinese had mastered 
the technique of cultivating the silk-worm and thus producing domesticated silk. Without 
human interference, the many types of caterpillar fashion their cocoons, usually in trees; 
and when the chrysalis bursts out in his own natural way he ruptures irreparably the single 
thread that he has made, which measures several hundred yards in length. The remaining 
short threads may lie suspended in the forest in tangles; and man may use these products by 
spinning the short lengths together and thus forming “wild silk yarn”. Cultivated silk, 
however, needs human ingenuity, patience, and skill. The silk farmer must nourish Bombyx 
mori on a diet of mulberry leaves that are of a constant quality; he must observe and regulate 
the life-cycle of the caterpillars, watching their growth from 1 / 10th inch to 2 inches; he 
must place them on trusses in a situation where the heat can be controlled and varied for 
the five days in which the cocoons are formed; he must then select some cocoons for the 
natural course to operate, so that he will be assured of eggs in the forthcoming year. But 
for the remaining majority he must kill the chrysalis by plunging the cocoon into boiling 
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water; in this way the silk thread will be preserved in its entire length; and the water will 
also loosen the substance and enable him to reel it as a single piece. The process depends for 
success on accurate timing, careful selection, and dextrous handling; and the successful 
silk-farmer will have harvested nature’s most valuable filament, which possesses greater 
strength, lustre, and natural length than those threads that are spun from hemp, nettles, 
flax, sheep’s wool, or cotton. 

One of the earliest surviving specimens of Chinese silken fabrics was found in a tomb 
that dates from c. 350 b.c. ; and as this piece was used for inscribing a text of an historical, 
religious, or magical nature, it constitutes the earliest Chinese manuscript in existence, 
apart from engravings on bone, shell, bronze, and stone. By the Han period (202 b.c.-a.d. 
220) the looms of east China were turning out a great variety of silk, ranging from bales of 
single colours which included the very expensive “Ice-white” brand, to “damasks”, or 
monochrome fabrics with a raised pattern such as those used in modern table-linen. There 
were also polychrome bales, patterned and unpatterned, splendid in their browns and greens, 
their bright blues, sombre indigoes and violets. The patterns sometimes included geometric, 
i.e. zig-zag or lozenge, lines, which took their place as a border to separate complex 
medallions, devices, or animals. Similarly the cloud-scroll or curvilinear separator which 
features on other objects of Han art is also seen on early silks, often leading the startled eye 
of the beholder to an animal or human face. Some of the scenes portrayed in Han silks 
have been tentatively identified as parts of another, felicitous world, inhabited by Immortals 
and formed of the Mountains of the Blessed. Sometimes a horseman is seen, wending his way 
from this world to the next; on other fragments the pattern was woven so as to show time 
and time again the magical beasts that carried with them a cosmic or universal force, or the 
four guardian animals who were associated with the rhythm of the four seasons, the variation 
of the four colours, and man’s situation in the four quarters of the world. The Han weavers 
found that the long thread of Bombyx mori was well-suited to form warps rather than wefts; 
and they were able to evolve their own style of manufacture and patterns somewhat 
differently from the West. Soon they were insinuating Chinese characters into the design; 
and gowns were being cut of material that bore a continual wish for “everlasting life or 
what you will”. 

Han silks have been found in widely separated sites, extending from Korea and 
Mongolia to Syria. As a material for writing, silk was probably limited to the use of the 
palace or for Editions de luxe of select texts; normal copies and official records were kept on 
wood. Similarly silk was far too precious to be used as a general textile throughout China, 
and it was only the upper reaches of society that could afford to discard rough hemp in 
favour of elegant fineries. But Chinese governments of the Han and later periods have 
frequently needed large supplies of silk for the effective conduct of foreign relations; for, 
despite the Chinese historians’ and statesmen’s claim to the contrary, imperial governments 
have often been obliged to purchase relief from invasion at the price of appeasement and 
valuables; from Han times onwards large numbers of silken bales have been carried out of 
China for this purpose. 

However, following a series of victorious campaigns that ended in 119 b.c., Han was 
in a far stronger position to treat with her central Asiatic neighbours. Administrators and 
colonists were extending Chinese influence to central Asia in the north-west; at the same 
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Fig. 2. Illustrations taken from the 1771 edition of the Tien-kung k'ai-wu, a guide to the skilled 
occupations of farmere, artisans, and craftsmen that was first published in 1637. Fig. 1 shows silk-worms* 
eggs being bathed; Fig. 2 shows the selection of different types of cocoon for the various processes of 
sericulture. 
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time some statesmen appreciated that silks, which were no longer needed solely for the 
purpose of appeasement, could be exported as a means of acquiring goods which China 
did not produce, e.g., raw jade, horses, and the woollen felts that the shaggy sheep of 
central Asia could produce. It was in this way that the trade routes which were later to be 
called the “Silk Roads” first came into being. From c. 100 B.c. earthworks were erected to 
protect travellers and their goods as far as Tun-huang; and the silk-carrying caravans which 
plied one of the two routes around the Taklamakan desert were sponsored by the govern¬ 
ment and not by private merchants. The promotion of those caravans was no mean 



Fio. 3. Part of a pattern of a piece of silk that was woven during the Han period. The design incorporates 
scroll-work in blue, black, and white against a carmine background, which encapsulates the four characters 
of a blessing reading “Ten thousand life-times and all you wish’’ (See Wen-wu ching-hua No. 2, Peking, 1963). 


undertaking; they comprised several hundred members, and needed equipment to take them 
through mountains and sands, to withstand extreme heat and cold. The camels carried 
made-up silk bales; and there is some reason to suppose that they may also have carried 
second-rate goods, in the form of yarn spun from wild silk. In addition, by the first century 
A.D., cultivated silk thread was being sent out from China along the Silk Roads to Bactria, 
and thence to Broach, and a lively market that had been growing up near the mouth of the 
Ganges. 

But long before the silk had reached the Ganges, and possibly soon after its arrival at 
Tun-huang, it had passed into the hands of middlemen—Sogdians, Parthians, or Indians. 
It was the men of central Asia rather than the Chinese who possessed the physical hardiness, 
the geographical sense, and the skill as drovers which enabled them to lead the laden camels 
across the deserts, up and down the defiles of the hills, and from the shelter of one oasis to 
the next. Likewise the Chinese were as yet not ready to undertake long journeys by sea at all 
regularly; and when, as will be seen shortly, Chinese cassia was exported to the world of 
Rome by the southern route, transport lay in the hands of South-East Asians from Indonesia, 
who were skilful enough to bring their frail craft safely over the many leagues involved. 
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It has been estimated, with some reserve, that the produce of thirty fully grown 
mulberry trees is needed to produce some six pounds of reeled silk. To the Westerner who 
lived under the Mediterranean sun there could be no question of the superiority of silk as 
compared with the woollens, linens, or cottons of the day; and the beauty of the Chinese 
products appealed no less to the matrons of Rome than it later did to those of the Moslem 
world. In both cases the use of silk drew a protest, both on the grounds of morality and 
expense. As early as the first century b.c. Varro 4 was writing of “glass togas”; and Seneca 
(first century a.d.) observed 5 that “I see silken clothes, if one can call them clothes at all, 
that in no degree afford protection either to the body or the modesty of the wearer, and 
clad in which no woman could honestly swear she is not naked”. Six centuries later, in a 
vain endeavour to discourage extravagance, the Prophet was to forbid the use of silk by 
male Muslims; and Gibbon, 6 writing of the time of Justinian, wryly remarked “I am not 
insensible of the benefits of elegant luxury; yet I reflect with some pain, that if the importers 
of silk had introduced the art of printing, already practised by the Chinese, the comedies of 
Menander and the entire decads of Livy would have been perpetuated in the editions of 
the sixth century”. 

No statistics survive with which to estimate the volume of China’s exports during the 
first centuries of the Christian era. But there is ample evidence to show how the cost was 
affecting the economy of Rome. For not only was the original material expensive enough; 
there were also the profits to be paid to the middlemen of the land-routes; and these were 
justly earned by their feats of endurance, their capacity at management, and their skill at 
carriage over very long distances and through very arduous conditions. Tiberius had 
complained that Rome’s wealth was being drained away to satisfy the tastes and require¬ 
ments of the female world and the banquet halls of the rich. In addition there are grounds 
for trusting the estimates made by Pliny for the cost of Rome’s imports from the East 
during the middle of the first century a.d. He wrote of an annual “loss” of 55 million 
sesterces to cover the trade with India alone, and of at least 100 million sesterces for the 
trade with India, China, and Arabia; this latter figure may be regarded as the equivalent 
of 22,000 pounds (Roman) of gold. It will be shown below how Rome paid for these 
goods. 

Spice formed the other principal commodity to be imported to Rome from the East, 
whether it came from the sub-tropical or tropical regions of South-East Asia, China, India, 
Persia, Arabia, or Africa. In eras which were not susceptible to the scientific, technological, 
and industrial achievements of the 20th century, spice played a far more important role in 
daily life than it appears to do today. It was used not only as a condiment or relish (e.g. 
nutmeg or mace), but also as a preservative for food; for pickling meats or fortifying wine 
(asafoetida); and for concealing the rancid flavours of putrid comestibles (pepper and 
cardamom). Spices were prized as medicines (aloes-wood and bdellium), and ointments 
(lakawood and sweetrush); as aromatics and for bathing (sandalwood, balsam, and 

4 As cited in W. Willetts, Chinese art , Penguin Books, 1958, 213. 

6 As cited in Willetts, ibid., 216, from De Beneficiis , book 7, para. 9. 

4 Gibbon, ch. xl (ed. Bury, 1909, p. 250). Gibbon erroneously ascribed too early a date to the discovery 
of printing, which was practised in China from the 8th or 9th century. 
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spikenard); as antidotes for poison (putchuk or costum); other spices cleaned garments, 
either by fumigation or washing, or acted as disinfectants, deodorants, and breath-purifiers. 
Priests of the Roman world needed galbanum, camphor, and myrrh for incense; and the 
embalmer’s art depended on a supply of cinnamon. Painters used saffron, turmeric, and 
other plants when mixing their colours; and clothes were dyed from similar mixtures, 
apart from the very expensive secretion of Murex erinaceus and his fellows which gave the 
Roman and Byzantine world the source of imperial purple. Cloves, which were used as a 
flavour, as an anaesthetic, and as a perfume, form an excellent example of the varied 
application of spices to human comfort. 

The great variety of spice may be seen in Miller's book, where each commodity is 
examined with full reference to its origins in language and literature, its areas of production 
and distribution, and its practical uses; attention will be drawn here to a few select spices 
whereby the growth of trade may be traced. 

The term cinnamon refers properly to the bark that is produced in Malaya; the bark 
that grows in abundance in southern China is called cassia; and the leaf that comes from 
India is called malabathrum. Of these three varieties of what is essentially one spice, cassia 
has the most interesting history, forming an element in the exchange of different goods and 
involving a number of communities in the process. Its use in China is probably very ancient; 
and shortly after the formation of the first empire (i.e. Ch‘in, in 221 B.c.), the product lent 
its name to one of the provinces of the south, i.e. Kuei-lin or the forest of cassia trees. By 
the time of Pliny or earlier cassia was reaching Rome in bulk, and it is evident that it arrived 
there by a somewhat devious route. From south China the bark was shipped to Indonesia, 
where it was exchanged for the native-grown cloves; and it appears that the cargoes of 
cassia were then taken by way of Madagascar to Rhapta on the east African coast. The 
journey was accomplished by native Indonesians who piloted their single- or double- 
outrigger canoes without the use of rudder, oar, or sail, and by reliance on the monsoon; 
and it has been possible to supplement Pliny’s account of the operation with the evidence left 
by the Indonesian voyagers in East Africa. Pliny 7 had disregarded the tales that he heard of 
hazardous weather as being the fabrication of merchants seeking to raise their prices. 
He believed that the Trogodytes of Africa had obtained cinnamon from others who “bring 
it over vast seas on rafts which have no rudders to steer them or oars to push them or sails 
or other aids to navigation; but instead only the spirit of man and human courage. What is 
more, they put out to sea in winter, around the time of the winter solstice, when the east 
winds are blowing their hardest. These winds drive them on a straight course, and from gulf 
to gulf. Now cinnamon is the chief object of their journey, and they say that these merchant- 
sailors take almost five years before they return, and that many perish. In exchange they 
carry back with them glassware and bronze ware, clothing, brooches, armlets, and neck¬ 
laces. And that trade depends chiefly on women’s fidelity to fashion.” 

From the east coast of Africa the cassia was taken to the Roman world. It is to be 
noted that, as with the land-routes of the north-west, the Chinese themselves took no part 
in the transport of cargoes, as yet. In exchange for their own products they received cloves 


7 See Miller, 156. 
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which were used for medicinal purposes, and certainly, later, as a breath purifier. 8 At this 
time the cultivation of cloves was probably restricted to the Spice Islands, although it has 
spread widely since then and is now practised principally in Zanzibar. 

Other produce of Indonesia which formed part of the world trade from these early 
centuries included nutmeg which was sent to China, India, and Rome, and ginger. This latter 
plant was perhaps first known in Java, before spreading to China, India, and elsewhere in 
South-East Asia. Ginger was eaten fresh, dried, or preserved in syrup; as a fresh fruit it 
may have formed some protection against scurvy; and knowledge of this property may have 
been disseminated from Indonesia and China to the Arabians. Ginger had been brought 
to Rome in the time of Mithndates (c. 80 b.c.); as late as the Sung period (960-1279) it was 
still being imported into China by way of Cambodia. 

Rome imported both long and black pepper from India, and there was a marked 
increase in her requirements from about the first century a.d. Pepper was used either whole 
(in the corn), or ground, in a large number of recipes which were designed to tempt the 
Roman palate; and in addition to its use in the kitchen, it was served from sprinklers at the 
triclinium. In a.d. 92 Domitian found it necessary to construct new warehouses for spices; 
and the name of these establishments, horrea piperataria , reflects the prime place taken by 
pepper in Rome’s imports. For long the spice retained a high value. In 409 Rome lay 
besieged by Alaric the Goth, who finally, according to Gibbon, “abated much of the rigour 
of his terms; and at length consented to raise the siege, on the immediate payment of five 
thousand pounds of gold, of thirty thousand pounds of silver, of four thousand robes of 
silk, of three thousand pieces of fine scarlet cloth, and of three thousand pounds weight 
of pepper”. 9 In this way India and China both helped temporarily to save the city. In his 
footnote to this passage Gibbon observes that “the improvement of trade and navigation 
has multiplied the quantity, and reduced the price [of pepper]”; and this observation may be 
verified in the distant case of Western Europe, whose imports of pepper during the 16th 
century rose from one and a half to three million pounds (weight). 10 This figure may be 
considered in the context of the import of pepper-corn, unground, into the United Kingdom 
in 1969; it amounted to 3,504 tons (i.e. nearly 8 million pounds), at a value of £1 • 2 million. 

The final source of spices for the Roman world lay in Arabia, Persia, and East Africa; 
these products were mostly perfumes and medicaments such as balsam, myrrh, and frankin¬ 
cense. 

Pliny’s estimate of the cost of these luxuries to Rome has been given above. The goods 
were in fact paid for with gold, silver, and minted coin; with some Italian wines and olive 
oil; with the manufactures of the Roman iron foundries; and with the handiwork of Roman 
artists and craftsmen. Fortunately enough, Rome acquired new sources of gold just at the 
time when they were most needed, i.e. the new mines of northern Spain which yielded an 
annual output of 20,000 lbs. from c. 80 b.c.; and Trajan’s successful campaign in Dacia 


• Miller’s statement (p. 49) that cloves were used for this purpose at the Han court is taken from secondary 

sources and is probably dubious. 

• Gibbon, ch. xxxi (ed. Bury, 1909, 329). 

10 See F. C. Lane in Crisis and change in the Venetian economy , ed. B. Pullan, 1968, 47 f. and 54, n. 2. 
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(a.d. 106) brought Rome not only the control of some other rich mines, but also an un¬ 
expected bonus in a hoard of five million pounds of bullion. Some of the imperial gold and 
silver coins which paid for spices have been found in Indonesia, and, more spectacularly, 
in India, where they were deposited up to at least the 6th century. Roman grain and wine 
were sent to Somalia in return for the locally produced myrrh and the cinnamon that had 
reached there from further east; and Roman wines and clothing made their way to Bactria. 
Indonesia received glass and bronzes; the brooches and necklaces of Rome’s jewellers; and 
the iron spearheads turned out by her foundries; and at Oc-eo, near the mouth of the 
Mekong River, French archaeologists have recently lighted on a group of gold and silver 
ornaments and intaglios whose designs were clearly inspired by the classical world. 

The terms of trade that grew up and prevailed during the first six centuries of the 
Christian era may be summarized as follows in respect of the six main areas or peoples 
involved. South-East Asia, i.e. Malaysia, Java, and the Spice Islands, produced spices 
which found their way to China, India, Africa, and the Mediterranean coasts; and its 
seamen conveyed both their own produce and Chinese cassia to Africa for distribution 
to the Roman empire. In return Indonesia received some Chinese spice, but mainly Roman 
manufactures and gold. China’s main product was silk and cassia; and in return she received 
spice from Indonesia, horses, woollen felts, and uncut jade from central Asia, and perhaps 
gold. India provided Rome with precious woods, cottons, and gems, and above all with 
pepper; and payment was made in some raw materials from the West (red coral and asbestos) 
but principally in Roman coin. The various communities of central Asia produced some 
goods for China; but their main contribution lay in the conveyance of silk across the land- 
mass. In return their leaders received some silk for their own use and some gold; but of all 
the peoples concerned they probably received the least return for their pains. From Arabia, 
Persia, and East Africa the Romans acquired further supplies of spice; in addition they 
successfully charged natives with the task of managing some of the centres of collection, 
distribution, and transport. In return for these valuable services and skills the native 
communities received some Roman manufactures; and they could perhaps retain some of 
the spice from Indonesia for their own consumption. Finally it may be noted that Rome’s 
import of silks and spices and her export of precious metals and manufactures formed only 
a part of her trading enterprises. In addition she bought foodstuffs (butter, rice, buffalo, and 
pheasant); cotton and precious woods (from India); minerals (alabaster from Arabia and 
copper from India); some raw gems (from Ceylon); together with animals destined for the 
circus, the plough’s yoke, or, more fortunately, for the life of a domestic pet; and human 
beings who would take their place in Roman society as cooks, fortune-tellers, or eunuchs. 
At a much later stage, China was to develop an export trade of porcelains, lacquer, and tea. 

It is possible to point to a number of events or developments whereby the conduct of 
trade was changed significantly. From c. 130 B.c. China had been inaugurating a series of 
constructive policies designed to strengthen the authority of the dynasty, to increase the 
material wealth at the disposal of the government, and to extend diplomatic and commercial 
relations with other peoples. These measures included the despatch of Chang Ch 4 ien on his 
famous journey to Bactria and north India; and partly as a result of his report it was decided 
to abandon attempts to contact India and the West by a southern route through the modern 
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Ssu-ch‘uan and to concentrate on the northern route. There followed the Han government’s 
active sponsorship of the silk trade with the West and the opening of the Silk Roads. During 
the following decades and centuries there was considerable change in the frequency of the 
caravans and the volume of trade carried; but important principles had been established, 
and experience had shown the Han Chinese that a foreign market existed for their products. 

Attention has been drawn above to Rome’s acquisition of new sources of gold in 30 b.c. 
and a.d. 106. A further development of the first century a.d. was the discovery by Greek 
mariners of the value of the monsoon; and by riding these seasonal winds they were able to 
open a further route from the Mediterranean world to India; this led directly to the southern 
ports of Malabar and Ceylon, supplementing the known routes of the north to Arabia and 
Persia and the land routes which led to central Asia and China. The discovery of this new 
route enabled Rome to increase her imports of pepper and malabathrum (Indian cinnamon) 
significantly; and according to the Periplus it was the government of Rome which sent 
large ships to the Malabar coast to collect the spices. 

The political and dynastic changes of the 3rd century a.d. served to alter the basic 
conditions of trade. For some time the Arcasid rulers of the Parthian empire (founded 
traditionally in 248 B.c.) had controlled the carriage of goods over Asia. They were ideally 
situated to dominate the routes and to take a middleman’s profits from both parties; and 
for these reasons they had been more anxious to promote than to obstruct the flow of trade. 
But the Sassanid rulers of the new Persian empire (224-636) endeavoured to keep Roman 
influence away from their territories; and as a result the merchants were driven to adopt new 
routes, which passed either along the Oxus or the Jaxartes to the north, or traversed the 
Caspian Sea to the Euxine and thence to the Byzantine world. Alternatively, greater use was 
made of the sea routes to the south; and dynastic changes in China were simultaneously 
encouraging this development. 

In formal terms the Han empire came to an end with the abdication of the last emperor 
in a.d. 220. In real terms the Han governments had for several decades been unable to lead 
the empire effectively, to control the activities of the provincial governors, or to play a 
positive role in directing the Chinese economy. From 220 onwards the sub-continent was 
split under the temporal rule of a number of kingdoms or self-styled empires. Dynastic 
unity was achieved only for a few decades during the Chin dynasty (effectively 280-316); 
and thereafter not until the unification by the Sui (589-617) and Tang (founded 618) 
empires. In the meantime north China lay for long periods under the control of alien 
families who came from Asia and who were forced to rely on the administrative skills of 
Chinese civil servants. In general the governments of these centuries possessed neither the 
will nor the power to sponsor China’s export trade along the land-routes of the north. It 
cannot be known how far private merchants were now able to continue operating with their 
own resources and without the civil administration and armed protection of an effective 
government; but it is at least likely that the volume of trade diminished rather than increased 
during these centuries. By contrast the political division of China into northern and southern 
parts directed attention to the south and stimulated the growth of trade, particularly with 
Indo-China and Indonesia; and as yet Chinese goods were carried to India and Ceylon in 
Indian and not in Chinese bottoms. 

The death of Heraclius (641) is taken by Miller as the terminus ad quern for his study; 
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and the date may be regarded as a mark of the impact made on the West by the Arabs’ 
conquests and energetic advances on both sea and land. To see the effects of this advance in 
the East it is necessary to look a century later, to the battle fought between the Arabs and 
Chinese at the Talas River, in 751. The battle marked the limit of Arab expansion to the 
north-east, although flourishing Arab trading communities were subsequently established 
on the south China coast. Of immediate importance was the probable capture of expert silk 
farmers by the West; and the date is very close to 755, when rebellions broke out that were 
to end the Tang dynasty’s effective control of the empire and to lead to further periods of 
dynastic disunity in China. 

For long the West had vainly sought to discover the secret of the silkworm; and in the 
prevailing state of ignorance some had believed that silk was a vegetable or possibly a 
marine product. According to a Chinese source, in the middle of the 5th century the secret 
had been smuggled to the West by a princess, who was perforce to be married to the king 
of Khotan; and saddened beyond measure by the thought of a life to be spent without 
silk, she had carried silk-worms on her person, concealed in her head-dress. According to 
another story, told by Procopius and Theophanes of Byzantium, two monks who were 
probably Nestorians had brought some eggs to Justinian’s court, hidden in the staves which 
they carried; this allegedly occurred c. 550, but there is no evidence to show that the event 
was followed by the production of raw silk in the Byzantine empire. Justinian’s attempt to 
set up a state monopoly of silk manufactures was intended to reduce the price of raw silk, 
to eliminate the merchants’ profits, and to have silk materials turned out in factories of the 
state. A new situation arose from the 8th century onwards, when silk-farming may be 
traced in Persia, and thereafter Sicily (12th century), the Italian cities (14th century), and 
finally Lyons (16th century). 


Thanks to the volume under review, specialists in a number of widely different fields 
will be able to examine the exchange of commodities between one people or area and 
another; and the author explains the evolution of the trade-routes, the system of carriage 
and payments, and the implications of geographical ignorance. The whole subject is, in 
addition, intimately bound up with the wide question of the intellectual, scientific, and 
cultural exchanges that took place both from east to west and west to east. For example 
the discovery and distribution of the gimbals may well have been connected with the spread 
of spices and their use in incense, as well as with the greater demand for hoisting steady 
lights on board ship; and while this topic has already been examined by Needham, readers 
will await a further volume of Science and civilisation in China to clarify the relationship 
between the spice trade and the improvement of medical and surgical methods. Similarly, 
historians make due allowance for those religious masters and pilgrims whose footsteps 
once trod the roads taken by the silk caravans, and whose propagation of Buddhism affected 
East Asian culture so vitally; allowance must likewise be made for the spread along the 
same roads of artistic styles known in Gandhara and the caves of Yiin-kang. Perhaps one 
of the most important of the outstanding problems of research lies in the sources and 
distribution of gold, both in East and West; of a more technical nature, scholars have yet to 
offer a completely satisfactory interpretation of two passages, one from Pliny and one from 
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the lost Wei-lueh 11 (3rd century a.d.). These were for long believed to refer to a process of 
unravelling silk material and re-using the thread to weave a finer cloth; but it has recently 
been suggested 12 that the term refers to degumming silk and throwing the loosened filaments 
into a twisted thread; it would seem that the full implications have yet to be revealed. 

Miller’s book includes a few assertions or generalizations that suffer from historical 
telescoping or over-simplification. Thus on p. 32 it is written that “At the same time the 
Han dynasty in China was pursuing an external economic policy which aimed at direct trade 
with Rome ” (my italics). While the bones of truth lie behind the statement, substantiation 
cannot be provided; for the Chinese had a minuscule knowledge of Rome and would in any 
event never have admitted an objective as stated. The description of the uses of the Yangtze 
River (p. 121) does not do justice to the extreme difficulties of passage upstream, particularly 
in the Gorges; and the reference to the Grand Canal (p. 182) requires amplification for those 
who are not specialists in Chinese history; for the canal was based on existing lines of 
communication, but its unification as one system that led from the south to the north-west 
was not completed until the beginning of the 7th century. An unwary reader might gather 
from p. 124 that the Silk Roads were not opened until after the campaigns fought by Pan 
Ch‘ao in a.d. 74 and 94; in fact we hear of caravans which set out from China several times 
annually from almost two centuries before the time of Pan Ch‘ao. Finally a reference to the 
Ta Yiieh chi [j/c] tribes (p. 234) is somewhat misleading, in so far as they never “owed 
allegiance” to the Chinese emperors in the way or at the time that is implied. 

Technically there are a few instances where a knowledge of sinology could be improved 
or brought up to date; e.g. p. 43, in regard to the very early periods of Chinese culture, or 
p. 121 where there is some confusion over the capital cities of the early Chinese empires; 
and in some cases the romanization is inconsistent or faulty. In addition there are some 
puzzling omissions in the bibliography (e.g. there are no entries for Hobson-Jobson, 
Lattimore, Needham, or Shafer); works which probably appeared too late for entry and 
which may well be worth a reader’s attention include M. C. Seymour’s edition of Mandeville's 
Travels (Clarendon Press, 1967) and Ying-shih Yu, Trade and expansion in Han China 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1967). Finally, for the high price set by the publisher for the 
book, a reader is entitled to find a far more effective and useful index. But these criticisms 
are of minimal importance in a book that is of general excellence for historians of the Eastern 
and Western worlds alike. 

11 See Willetts, op. cit., 214, 216; L. Boulnois, The Silk Road , 1966, 46. The passage from the Wei-lueh 
is to be found in the notes of P‘ei Sung-chih to the San-kuo-chih (Peking punctuated edition, 1959, 
861). 

11 Willetts, op. cit., 218. 
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NOTES ON THE USE OF FRANKINCENSE IN SOUTH ARABIA 


Walter W. Muller 


Frankincense, German Weihrouch , Arabic luban , Greek 
libanos and libanotos, designates the resin of different species 
of Boswellia , especially Boswellia Carterii Birdwood , the 
genuine frankincense tree, of the family of the Burseraceae . 

The habitat of the genus Boswellia of which about fifteen 
various species are known is South Arabia, the north-eastern 
part of Africa and India, but those species which produce 
frankincense are only to be found in the middle part of the 
coastal region of South Arabia, on the island of Socotra, in 
Somalia and on the Indian coast of Coromandel. Only in these 
parts of the world are rainfall, temperature and condition of 
the soil in a harmony which enables the growth of the frankincense 
tree. The resin which is gathered from the South Arabian 
Boswellia Carterii and from three other kinds of trees of the 
genus Boswellia growing in Somalia is the most highly valued 
and almost the only one which is put on the market. Due to 
its pleasant odour and due to other qualities frankincense 
belonged in antiquity together with myrrh in almost all countries 
of the Near East and of the Mediterranean Sea to the most 
demanded and most expensive spices. Frankincense was not only 

indispensible for sacrifice in divine worship, but was also 
burned at funerals, profane festivities and in honour of living 
persons and was used to a great extent as materia medica . 

It is not very appropriate here to deal with the botanical 
description and the different designations of the frankincense 
or with the exact extension of the reqio turifera (1). The 
valuable reports of Greek and Latin authors on the description of 
the frankincense tree, on the production of the resin, on the 
different qualities and the preparation of frankincense, as 
well as on the price and on the adulterations of this precious 
spice have been quoted and treated frequently, so that we may 
forgo repeating them here (2). However the trade with frank¬ 
incense and the trade routes will be touched only very briefly. 

The longest section of the famous incense road ran parallel with 
the Red Sea to the north taking into account climatic and topo- 
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graphical realities and avoiding the highland as well as the 
unhealthy coastal plain. An overland route started from 
Dofar, the country of origin of frankincense, to the Wadi 
Hadramaut; at the same time there was a sea passage along the 
coast to the port of Qana* and from there a land route via 
Maifa c a and the plateau of the Jol to Shabwa. Here in the 
capital of Hadramaut, where the different routes met, the incense 
road in the proper sense of the word began taking its course in 
a way which touched the capitals of the various South Arabian 
kingdoms, like Timna c in Qataban and Marib in Saba'. From 
Marib it ran along a close chain of wells at the eastern 
border of the mountains as far as Qarnawu, the metropolis of 
the Minaeans in the Jauf, and from there to the oasis of Najran. 

From Najran a branch of the route led to the Arabo-Persian Gulf 
and further to Mesopotamia, whereas the main road went to the 
north until it reached the Mediterranean Sea at Gaza, the 
trading centre for South Arabian merchandise. 

In ancient Egypt frankincense was of great importance from 
the earliest times, while in Mesopotamia frankincense (in the 
proper botanical meaning) seems to have been unknown in the 
older times, and even for the later period we get the impression, 
that it was not used very often in divine worship. According 
to the Old Testament pure and unmixed frankincense was the essential 
ingredient of the incense which was used at the temple, and in 
fact each kind of qe^orat seems to have consisted to a great 
extent in frankincense. The only place where frankincense 
should be used was in the worship of Yahwe, and any profanation 
of it was considered a capital crime deserving death. Our 
sources about the use of frankincense in the Greek and Roman 
world are so numerous that they present us a detailed picture 
of the various uses of this spice. It was not limited to the 
cult of the gods. Among the Greeks, e.g., it was a constituent 
part of a banquet to put frankincense on the fire; in later 
Roman times the consumption of frankincense was especially 
great at funerals; and from the time of Hippokrates it was used 
in numerous prescriptions and against many diseases as materia 
medica. 

What do we know about frankincense from the epigraphic 
South Arabian documents, and what do the sources tell us about 
its use beginning from ancient times? It can be supposed that 
frankincense was used for the first time in ancient South 
Arabia, the classical country of spices and the homeland of 
frankincense itself; such an opinion was expressed by G. Ryckmans 
(3) and by J. Henninger (4). This is illustrated by a relief 
picture from the collection of South Arabian antiquities gathered 
by C. Rathjens (5). The picture represents an offering-scene 
in front of an incense altar. In addition the hellenistic 
bronze statuette of a woman offering incense has been found in 
the Wadi Shalala and is now preserved in the National Museum 
in San c a 1 under the signature YM 289; a similar piece is 
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mentioned by G.W. Van Beek (6). Unfortunately the information 
about the cultivation of frankincense and the trade with this 
product, which until now has been found in epigraphic South 
Arabian documents, is extremely scanty. In the inscription 
CIH 338, where lbnhn (7), * libanahan , is found, this term must 
designate something like two containers or boxes for frankin¬ 
cense, but not two frankincense plantations, because the climate 
in the region of Riyam in Arhab, the place where this text was 
found, is quite unsuitable for the cultivation of frankincense (8). 
Accordingly the C srt/hrfn, n ten harvests" in line 12 of RES 4176, 

a text from the same place, can scarcely consist in the produce 
from incense bushes (9), unless one admits that the incense groves 
were in other parts of South Arabia. Contrary to the statement 
made by E. Masson (10), which depends on L. Koehler and W. 
Baumgartner (11), a South Arabic noun lbnt , * libanat , in the 
meaning "frankincense" does not exist. This alleged lbnt must 
be the region mentioned in RES 3945, 11 which cannot be localized 
exactly and the name of which K. Conti Rossini (12) has tried 
to explain by "frankincense groves"; but the conquered terri¬ 
tories enumerated in this text lie far away from the real regions 
of production of frankincense. The word lbny, *libnay, which 
occurs as an inscription on two small incense altars fRES 4255 
and the still unpublished YM 467) and which was translated by 
G. Ryckmans (13) by "frankincense" designates not this spice, 
but like Hebrew libna and Arabic lubna the "storax". Yet, as I 

have pointed out elsewhere (14), I am convinced that there must 
have existed a form * liban in Ancient South Arabic. _This is not 
only proved by the Greek loan-words libanos and libanotos , but 
also by the surviving form liban , attested in the Arabic dialect 
of the frankincense region Dofar (15) and recorded by C. Niebuhr 
(16) and Captain S.B. Haines (17) for other parts of South 
Arabia. Various words from different languages_of Ethiopia, 
like Bedauye liban , Galla libanata, Somali libanad and Harari 
libanat can also be derived from a South Arabic liban , which is, 
of course, also the source for a number of other words designating 
frankincense in North-West Semitic and Ethiopian Semitic languages 
as well as in Arabic, where luban is the result of a regressive 
labialisation of the first vowel. The complete absence of the 
words for frankincense (18) and myrrh in the inscriptions on 
incense burners, where different kinds of spices, like ldn , 
rnd, drw, hdk, qst and others are mentioned, could be accidental; 

on the other hand, it reminds us of the reports of Agatharchides 
(par. 99) and Pliny ( Naturalis historia , XII, 81) where it is 
said that among the inhabitants of South Arabia the burning of 
less valuable imported spices, including storax, was common, in 
order to repel the supposedly strong smell of the native 
aromatic plants. Perhaps there existed even in antiquity_a 
certain demand for imported spices just as today, when luban 
gawl and substitutes manufactured in India are in general more 
highly valued than Arabian frankincense. There might have 
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existed, of course, other designations for frankincense besides 
lib an . On a small incense altar dedicated by king Il&aralj 
Yahdub, which was published by G. Garbini (19), the letters 
sh. on the upper side, which were completed to shl by the 

editor, could as well be restored to Ihn, which would be a 

parallel to Ethiopic sehln "frankincense". Other words for 

frankincense can be discovered in names of South Arabian clans 
and tribes, e.g. in the Qatabanian bn/khz, Ban Shahz (RES 3566, 

7, 24; RES 3854, 10; Ja 122, 10), a name which is certainly 
identical with designations for frankincense in the modern 
South Arabian languages, like Mehri sehez_as well as Sheri and 
Soqo£ri safyez. If the name of the Qatabanian clan mdfrm, which 
occurs on a tombstone with a relief (20), is to be vocalized 
Mugh(u)rum, then it must be also registered in this context. 

It can be compared with Arabic mug(u)r, recorded in the dialect 
of Dathina and in the Ta'rlh al-Mustabsir of the medieval author 

Ibn al-Mugawir (ed. 0. LBfgren 143, 1) (21) as a word for 

frankincense, and with Mehri medfrat and Stieri mgerot "frankincense 
tree". From South Arabia this word spread to the African coast, 
where it is attested in Somali as mobor with the meaning 
"frankincense" and in Tigre and Amharic (22) as magar designating 
Boswellia papyrifera. i~ * 

The incense offerings were presented on small cube-shaped 
altars which have a cavity on top and four short legs or a 
quadrilateral base. Excavations have produced such incense 
burners in great numbers(23), and their name in the inscriptions 
is mqtr (RES 42 30 A, 1) or mf^im (RES 3327, 6) . The domestic 
sanctuaries which are mentioned frequently in the South Arabian 
epigraphic texts served mainly for incense offerings as is 
indicated by their name mswd , which is to be translated "fireplace, 
incense altar" according to Ethiopic maswad, which means 
"brazier" and which is the normal translation for biblical 
pyreion. Also graves had their own incense burners as is shown 
t>y tne Qatabanian texts Ja 343, 2 and Ry 521, 3, which speak 
of qbrsm . . . wm swds , "their grave . . . and its incense altar". 

In fact incense burners like those described above have been 
found at the excavations of burial-places (24); beneath_the 
inscription of a still unpublished grave-stone from Najran (25) 
there is an offering-scene in front of an incense altar, a 
representation which is very close to the one from the Rathjens- 
collection mentioned above. 

According to Theophrast (Historia plantarum, IX, 4, 5f.) 
the harvested frankincense destined to tie sold was brought to 
the temples of the gods, where the third - or according to Pliny 
( Naturalis historia , XII, 63) the tenth part was taken. Since 
the frankincense was stored in the temples and also sold there, it 
seems that the priests exercised a real monopoly in the frankincense 


* 
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trade. An epiyraphic text, CIH 400, which is engraved on the 
pillar of a temple in Marib, clearly expressed the prohibition 
to take away from the sanctuary or to intercept any incense of 
the god (26). In case the frankincense was destined to be 
exported, at very least a high tribute had to be paid to the 
gods. From these indications it may be surmised that frank¬ 
incense was sacred to the gods. Theophrast reports explicitly 
that the gathered frankincense was taken to the temple of the 
sun-god, and Avienus tells us in his Descriptio orbis (801f.), 
that the Sabaeans on the island of Icarus made offerings of 
frankincense to the sun-god. This last statement seems to 
be historically very weak, because there were certainly no 
settlements of Sabaeans on the island mentioned, which is to be 
equated with Failaka in the Arabo-Persian Gulf in front of 
Kuwait. On the other hand Strabo (XVI, 4, 26) remarks about 
the Nabataeans that they venerated the^ sun giving her libations 
and offering her frankincensej libanotizontes. the only 
reference where Greek libanotizein in the meaning "to offer 
frankincense" occurs. And the fact that until now to my 
knowledge at least five Sabaean incense burners have been found 
(CIH 828, CIH 362, RES 4951, Ry 527 and Fa 16), which bear the 
inscription bry/sms or brysms, which obviously means "sculptured 
for Shams", might give an indication that also in South Arabia 
incense offerings were made to the sun-goddess. 

The early ascetic Nilus mentions in his Narratio (VII, 

110), that among the Saracens an altar, a knife for slaughtering, 
a bowl for libations and frankincense, libanos, were indispensible 
for the preparation of a burnt offering. I admit that the 
fictitious report of Nilus proved to be unreliable in numerous 
details and could not withstand a critique on the part of an 
ethnologist (27). However it seems that in pre-Iiamic Arabia 
incense offering was in fact a component of an animal sacrifice. 
According to the text Ja 2147 on a newly found Sabaean bronze 
tablet the son of the dedicator gave order to sacrifice three 
victims to Athtar Dhu Qabdim and to offer him incense 
( whdbh/bnyhw/tltt/'dbhm/whzrf/lhw ). My reading of the text 

as well as the rendering differs from those of the editor (28), 
who read the last verb hsrf and translated it by "and he has 
made gift of utensils". Two_votive texts (Ja 696 and Ja 697) 
from the Mahram Bilqis near Marib tell us that two bulls 
(trnhn) together with an incense altar ( mqtrn ) were dedicated 
to the God Almaqah, from which may be concluded that there 
existed a connection between victims and incense offerings. 
Especially the Minaean inscriptions mention victims which were 
offered to Athtar Dhu Qabdim (and sometimes also to Wadd) 
besides incense offerings destined for the god Wadd (mt c yt/wdm: 

RES 2771, 2778 and 2929; mt y/wdm: RES 2789 and 2975). 

Parallel to the combination of a victim and an incense offering 
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I refer to the Old Testament, where the verbs zibbalj and 
qi^er frequently occur together in the description^of th£_ 
illegitimate cult on the high places (cf. lo saru od ha am 

mezabbehim umeqatterim babbamot: 1 Kings 22, 44; 2 Kings 12, 

4; 14, 4; 15, 4, 35). 

M. Hartmann (29) concluded from the later aversion of the 
Muslims for the burning of frankincense at funerals, that 
frankincense was looked at with a kind of religious awe and 
that its use at exequies was tabooed in South Arabia. There¬ 
fore the prohibition against burning incense in the Islamic 
cult is not directed against a custom of South Arabian 
paganism, but on the contrary a reminiscence of pre-Islamic 
practices. In_any case it is instructive that no Islamic 
poor-rates ( zakat ) are collected from the harvested frankin¬ 
cense (30). Contrary to this is the observation of Eduard 
Glaser during his journeys in South Arabia between 1882 and 
1894 and of others, that after a case of death there are 
recitations from the Qur'an and incensing with frankincense 
at three successive evenings during the time between the 
prayer at sunset and the evening prayer. For that reason 
frankincense is not found among the spices which are used at 
wedding celebrations. Furthermore frankincense is burned on 
the occasion when vows are made. The custom, which can be 
observed in Ethiopia, that receptacles are set up in front of 
churches in order to receive the incense given by the visitors, 
is likewise to be seen at mosques in Yemen. In a Yemeni 
satire recently published by H. Vocke (31) a mosque complains 
that it has not obtained gifts of incense (buhur) for a long 
time. The Yemenite Jews, too, used to burn abundant frankin¬ 
cense at funerals. Fragrant spices like frankincense and 
basil were put between the cloths in which the corpse was 
wrapped (32). Already in former times the embalming of the 
corpses consisted simply in putting spices or scented herbs 
into the winding sheets (33). Frankincense is also offered 
as a sacrifice at the graves of Saints (34). Al-Waqidi 
(al-MaghazI, ed. M. Jones, III, 972) reports from pre-Islamic 
times that there was a cave near the stone of the cult of the 
goddess al-Lat in Taqlf, where precious votive-offerings, 
among them also perfumes (£ib) were deposited. C. de Landberg 
(35) was inclined to see in the occurrence of frankincense and 
myrrh in blessing formulas an echo from the golden age of the 
trade and cultivation of these products. Women, e.g., who 
visit a wife in childbirth say, when entering her room "The 
name of God be on you and myrrh and frankincense and copal- 
resin (farina) and juniper-resin ( qu^ran )", while they put 
these ingredients into the incense burner. Jewish Yemenite 
women used to kindle frankincense ( lebona ) beneath a wife in 
labour, so that the smoke should enter her body and make her 
bring forth her child without difficulties (36). On the 
third day after the birth of a child the women, assembled for 
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a celebration, used to burn frankincense, in the course of 
which each woman stood for a while over the incense burner for 
incensation. When the woman after childbirth left her house 
for the first time after the forty dayg of seclusion she was 
incensed with frankincense (37). In c Adan some women put 
frankincense on the fire and swung their child in the smoke, 
after rubbing the child with oil (38). In Dofar a woman who 
bears a child will fumigate with frankincense (39). This and 
other examples cited above show that a protective power is 
attributed to the smell of frankincense. Wizards and evil 
spirits are supposed to avoid places where they can smell 
frankincense. An incense burner with charcoal and frankin¬ 
cense ( luban ) is most likely to be found in lavatories, and 
while incense is_burned as an air-sweetener one should remem¬ 
ber that the tahara is a favourite haunt of the jinn, so that 
fumigation with incense may at the same time serve to appease 
these spirits (40). 

The inhabitants of the Arabian Peninsula are always said 
to have had a special liking for the scent of frankincense. 

C. de Landberg (41) concluded from the custom of the beduins 
to perfume their heads with frankincense, that the verb kandara , 
which means in the Arabic dialect of Hadramaut "to shave one’s 
head", was originally derived from kundur and that it designated 
in former times the fumigation of the hair with frankincense. 
Kundur is the Indian and Iranian word for frankincense, which 
was taken over as a Persian loan-word into classical Arabic, 
but which never became very familiar in South Arabia. If 
Song of Songs, 5, 15 in the Ethiopic version, where we read 
re'esu kama sehin, "his head is like frankincense", is not 
merely a mistranslation of the Greek eidos autu hos Libanos , 

"his stature is like the Libanon", it would also point to this 
custom. The practice of frequent incensing has survived in 
Southern Arabia until the present day, and the Yemenite custom 
of burning frankincense when drinking coffee has found accept¬ 
ance even among the Galla in North-Eastern Africa (42). A. 
von Wrede, who was the first European to penetrate to Hadramaut 
in 1843, wrote in his report, that the rooms are fumigated 
every day five or six times; at wedding celebrations those 
present are incensed with frankincense (43). Still today 
honour is shown to the guests by perfuming their clothing with 
the scent of burning frankincense (44). There is also a 
parallel to this in the Song of Songs. The Vulgate and the 
oriental versions compare in 4, 11 the scent of the garments 
of the bride with the scent of frankincense ( sicut odor thuris ), 
interpreting the Vorlage of the Septuagint not in accordance 
with the Massoretic text as hos osme Libanu , "like the scent of 
the Libanon", but as hos osme libanu , ^like the scent of frankin¬ 
cense". At the Suq al-mitara in Sana* today, as I noticed, 
frankincense is sold only in small quantities for use as 
incense. Because of their bitter aromatic taste, larger and 
softer pieces of the resin are chewed by children and women, by 
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the latter especially during_pregnancy. The pieces which are 
used for^this are called luban unta, "female frankincense", or 
luban la is , "chewing frankincense n in opposition to luban 
clakar , the "male frankincense". The chewing resin which is 
sold under the name bissa at the markets of Harar in eastern 
Ethiopia, comes also from tlje libanat -tree (45) , i.e. the 
frankincense tree. In San a' moreover the custom has survived 
of turning jugs upside down over burning frankincense and of 
filling these jugs later on with water which_takes on the taste 
of frankincense and is drunk while chewing gat . According to 
E. Rossi (46) , in Yemen a beverage prepared with pounded frank¬ 
incense is dispensed as a drug against inflammation of the 
urethra, against phthisis_and shock paralysis. The girls 
from the tribe of the Qara* in the mountains of Dofar use a 
type of wax made of frankincense to remove pubic and axillary 
hair (47). Concerning the exorcism of a sick cow with frank¬ 
incense, like-wise in Dofar, one may compare the picture nr. 

234 in Western Arabia and the Red Sea (48). 

Pliny ( Naturalis historia , XII, 54) reports that those 
who are entitled to harvest the frankincense are therefore 
called sacred ( sacros vocari ob id ); at the time when they 
incise the trees they must take care not to become impure, 
neither by contact with women nor by participating at funerals. 
This remark points to the fact that frankincense was considered 
something sacred and that ritual purity was presupposed of those 
who were gathering the resin. W.R. Smith (49) concluded from 
the observation of these religious customs during the harvest of 
the frankincense that the expiatory power of a sacrifice of 
frankincense was independent from that of the animal victim, 
since the resin was considered to be the blood of a tree which 
was taken to be animate and divine. Such a postulation_seems 
to be confirmed by the occurrence of the word bsmm , *basamum y 
balsam tree, Balsamodendron Opobalsamum - along with the 
frankincense tree and the myrrh tree the third important incense- 
producing tree of Arabia - as the name of a god in two epigraphic 
texts (one, CIH 545, Sabaean, the other, RES 4336, Qatabanian). 
The Semitic concept of the purificatory efficacy of frankincense 
as propitiatory sacrifice can be proved in some parts of 
Hadramaut, where the burning of frankincense is carried out by 
someone guilty of a crime, in order to avert a menacing disaster 
from his tribe. A reminiscence of that idea is still to be 
found in the liturgy of the Ethiopian church, where the con¬ 
fession of sin over the frankincense is a fixed constituent of 
the preparatory rite of the celebration of mass. 

The former importance of the cultivation of frankincense 
can be recognized even to the present time in the special nomen¬ 
clature referring to this cultivation, 'a nomenclature which 
exists in the modern South Arabian languages and in the Arabic 
dialect of Dofar. Not only do the different kinds of the resin 
of the frankincense tree bear specific names, but also the leaf 
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of the tree is designated by a special word, Mehri tul , Sheri 
te c l, as well as its blossom,_Mehri fermit . In Mehri there 
exists a particular verb, neqof , with the meaning "to scratch 
off the frankincense", from which are derived_the nouns manqaf, 
the scraping knife for that purpose, and neqqof, the worker who 
works in the frankincense plantation. A~special little basket, 
meskelil , is used for gathering the frankincense; it is emptied 
out into a taller basket with a pointed cover, mallug (50). 

The measure used for the harvested frankincense, Dofar-Arabic 
midle , Mehri medelot , is the same word, which has simply the 
meaning "weight" in other South Semitic languages. In Dofar 
the frankincense groves are distinguished by ukbit and hawll 
depending on the number of workers who have to be employed during 
harvest time. Manzil , known from Arabic in the meaning "temporary 
quarters, lodgings" designates here the frankincense station. 

And it is quite possible, that a word for "magazine, warehouse", 
bahhar , which is as widespread as far as c 0man, was called after 
the main merchandise, the incense, bahur (51). 


A country which produced expensive spices in abundance 
rise in antiquity to the idea of the legendarily rich 
Sabaeans living in luxury in the remote and happy frankincense 
region. The news about the country which brought forth plenty 
of frankincense by which one could obtain the favour of the gods, 
went as far as China. The name Arabia Eudaimon as designation 
for South Arabia is explicitly connected with that part of the 
country which is called aromatophoros (Strabo, I, 2, 32). How 
highly frankincense was esteemed in antiquity could be shown 
by many examples, where it served as a precious gift which was 
given and received by kings. The three wise men from the east 
rendered hommage to the child Jesus in Bethlehem by presenting 
him with gold, frankincense and myrrh. Old Christian tradition 
made tnese wise men come from South Arabia, and it is the 
question, whether the three gifts did not consist of the three 
spices, which are native of the Arabian Peninsula, namely 
rankincense, myrrh and balsam, because in epigraphic South 
Arabian a word homographic with gold,dhb, served also to 
designate a kind of incense (52). Lik^ the bnw-bird of the 
ancient Egyptians which is said to have come ^Ith its scent 
from Punt bearing frankincense in its talons, so the Phoenix 

““f? 1 "* w°, Har0 ? 0t l 11 / 73> cama oncs in 50 ° years from 

bia to Heliopolis to bury his dead father wrapped in myrrh. 

re ?° rdS in his Naturalis historia (X, 4) that the Phoenix 
h J 3 ld ? gS con ^ truc ts for himself a nest of branches from 
the cassia tree and frankincense tree and fills it with spices 
u^ h ° r Sr ° die it * F * Hommel (53) supposed that the 
Hebrew word for the Phoenix in Job 29, 18, hoi, corresponds to 

RES 3 Q 4 S °f* g0d ' —' attested f or ancient Hadramaut in 

RES 3945, 12 (and in the meantime also in Catin‘Thompson 11, 2). 

He also assumed that the legend of the Phoenix was brought to 
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the Hebrews by South Arabian incense traders, and that its 
meaning evidently was, to characterize the spices, which were 
exported from the frankincense coast to the whole known world, 
as a gift of the gods. 
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The Use of Rue as a Spice 

By the Greeks and Romans 

Alfred C. Andrews 
University of Miami 

B ecause of the pungent smell of its leaves, 
rue is distasteful to most Americans; 
but it is used to a limited extent by people 
who like bitter flavors, not only in culinary 
preparations, but also in beverages. But 
tastes, like fashions, vary according to time 
and place and climate. In some respects the 
likes and dislikes of the Greeks and the 
Romans with regard to foods and spices 
parallel ours closely; in some they are diver' 
gent. Sometimes, too, we find the Greeks and 
the Romans in sharp disagreement with each 
other. With this in mind, it may be of some 
interest to explore the use of rue in the 
classical period, for what we learn in the 
course of such an inquiry will shed just a 
little more light on the predilections of the 
Greeks and the Romans and will add, if only 
slightly, to our appreciation and under' 
standing of them as ordinary human beings, 
with food preferences that sometimes match 
ours, sometimes conflict with them. This 
particular topic has received very little at' 
tention. In fact, the only article of any length 
on rue in the classical period is one by Stadler 
in Pauly'Wissowa'Kroll. 1 The present article 
is more comprehensive, especially with regard 
to condimentary uses. 

Common rue, Ruta graveolens L., also 
called herb of grace, grows wild in both 
Greece and Italy. 2 This is the plant usually 
denoted by Greek Trrjyavov 3 and Latin ruta, 4 
although these names in a broad sense in' 
eluded allied species. Thus Theophrastus, 
describing rue as a typical undershrub 5 with 
thin, fleshy leaves 6 that tends to become tree' 
like under cultivation, 7 says that there is 


Contributions to this department in the form or 
brief objective notes should be sent direct to the 
editor, Oscar E. Nybakken, State University of 
Iowa, hi Schaeffer Hall, Iowa City, Iowa. 

only one kind, 8 but speaks of a wild form. 9 
Dioscorides 10 similarly refers to both culti' 
vated and wild forms of rue, calling the wild 
form inedible. The plant throve best when 
set out close to (or grafted on) fig trees. 11 

There is almost no direct evidence that rue 
was much used in ancient Greece. It is cas' 
ually mentioned as a seasoning by Alexis of 
Thurii, a poet of the Middle Comedy. 12 
Diodes, an eminent physician of the middle 
fourth century b.c., says that the best rue 
was grown in Myra in Lycia 13 and recommends 
the use of green, unground rue as a season' 
ing. 14 Except for technical remarks on the 
properties of rue by other physicians, dis' 
cussed later in this article, this is the sum 
total of direct testimony to the use of rue as a 
seasoning in ancient Greece. The frequent 
appearance of this condiment in the recipes of 
Apicius, commented on below, suggests that 
rue was in more general use than this meagre 
evidence indicates, since there is marked evh 
dence of Greek influence in his cookbook; but 
it is hard to believe that this seasoning, if it 
had been at all popular among the Greeks, 
could have escaped conspicuous notice in the 
Deipnosophistae of Athenaeus. It is best, 
therefore, to conclude that in ancient Greece 
rue played a very minor role as a condiment. 
This is equally true today in Greece, where it 
is only rarely raised in gardens. 15 

But in Italy rue was much cultivated in 
the classical period 16 and enjoyed some popu' 
larity even in the republican period, accord' 
ing to Pliny, 17 who says that Cornelius Cethe' 
gus at the end of the elections in the consul' 
ship of Quintus Flaminius (198 b.c.) distrib' 
uted to the populace honeyed wine spiced 
with rue. In general, rue was used by the 
Romans for much the same purposes as we 
use parsley. Bunches of it were often pickled 
in brine for later use. 18 Eggs and rue were 
often used as a garnish for salt tunny or 
mackerel, 19 and Capellian sweetmeats were 
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deftly wrapped in a leaf of rue. 20 The herb 
was also used in salads 21 and as a condiment 
in pickling olives. 22 The acerbity of rue was so 
notorious that Cicero made his reaction 
transparently clear when he remarked of an 
impending visit of Lepta, “Rue is comingT 23 

In view of the pungency of rue, it is no sur- 
prise on turning to the recipes of Apicius to 
find caution enjoined in using it as a condi- 
ment 24 and that it was often employed in the 
form of a bouquet garni during the cooking, 25 
a sprig sometimes being used merely to stir a 
sauce, after which it was discarded. 26 It is 
prudent to assume that in his recipes rue was 
meant to be used invariably with moderation, 
even when this is not specifically recom¬ 
mended. The herb was used in two forms, 
green and dried, but in either case was al¬ 
most always ground or crushed; and the 
seeds or berries were often also employed in 
the same manner. In general, Apicius used 
the leaves or seeds either as a seasoning in the 
preparation of dishes or in sauces that were 
added to them, especially in sauces for meat, 27 
fowl, 28 and fish. 29 

In the case of the Romans, accordingly, 
the evidence is clear and explicit that rue 
was a cultivated plant of some importance 
and that it was extensively used as a condi¬ 
ment, but generally with delicacy and discre¬ 
tion. The favor which this herb enjoyed in 
ancient Italy reflects a taste in sharp conflict 
with that of the Greeks and ours.There are 
many striking examples of survivals of food 
tastes in the classical lands, but this is not 
one, for rue is held in no particular esteem 
in Italy today. 

The physicians often refer to rue, generally 
not too approvingly. According to Hippoc¬ 
rates, 30 it has a certain congealing property 
and passes better by urine than by stool. If it 
is taken beforehand in a potion, it serves as a 
prophylactic against poisons. 31 Aristotle avers 
that rue gives the perspiration a foul odor. 32 
He also says that rue because of its heating 
property dispels flatulence when eaten before 
other foods. 33 Celsus 34 considered it of bad 
juice, sharp, diuretic, excitative, purgative, 
and emollient. But Pliny 35 deemed it one of 
the best medicinal herbs. In the late period, 


Simeon Seth 36 says that cultivated rue, while 
less heating and drying than the wild form, 
forms thick, viscous humours and is diuretic; 
and Hierophilus 37 characterises it as heating 
and drying. 

The effects of the opinions of prominent 
physicians upon the diet of the general popu¬ 
lation in ancient times were probably negli¬ 
gible. In the case of rue, the adverse views of 
such an author as Celsus did not deter the 
Romans from using the herb to spice all kinds 
of foods and drinks, although generally in 
moderation. 

Notes 

1 Realencyclopadie der classischen Altertumswissen' 
schaft, Second Series, 1, 296^300. 

2 Cf. H. O. Lens, Botani\ der alten Griechert und Rd' 
mer (Gotha, 1859) 671; Filippo Parlatore, Flora italiana 
(Firense, 1848-1894) v, 349. According to E. de Halacsy 
(Conspectus florae g raecae, [Leipzig, 1901-1904] 1, 311; 
cf. Supplementum secundum [Budapest, 1912] 25), 
var. divaricata Ten. is much more common in Greece 
than the basic species, and Eugenio Baroni (Guida bo- 
tanica d'ltalia, 2nd ed. [Bologna, 1932] 86) and Adriano 
Fiori (J\[uova flora analitica d'ltalia [Firense, 1925-1929] 
11, 150) imply the same is true of Italy. Theodor von 
Heldreich (Die Is[utzpflanzen Griechenlands [Athens, 
1862] 63) says that Ruta chalepensis L. is more common 
on the islands (cf. Hal£csy, loc. cit.) and var. divaricata 
on dry hills of the mainland. Ruta chalepensis L., which 
is native in the Mediterranean region (cf. M. Rikli and 
E. Riibel, “Uber Flora und Vegetation von Kreta und 
Griechenland," Vierteljahrsschrift der naturforschenden 
Gesellschaft in Zurich , 68 [1923] 128) is represented in 
Greece by three varieties in addition to the basic species 
(cf. Hal&csy, loc. cit.). 

3 This word is probably a formation based on *pag- 
similar to Latin pagina from the same root, in the sense 
of “fixt fast" or “unite," and is cognate with Greek 
71-1771/17x1, as Plutarch correctly observes ( quaest. conv. 
3.1.3), although he erroneously takes the allusion to be 
to the potency of the plant. Cf. esp. Alois Walde, 
Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch , 2nd ed., (Heidel¬ 
berg, 1910) 553. Note Modern Greek pegani, pegania, 
peganon, and apeganos; Old Russian piganu; and pigano 
and pujano in the province of Bova in Italy (cf. Gerhard 
Rohlfs, Etymologisches Worterbuch der unteritalienischen 
Grazitat [Halle, 1930] no. 1683). The tendency to ap¬ 
ply the name to allied species is still evident today. 
Theodor von Heldreich (Ta drjuojdT] ovSuara tojv 4>vtojv 
[Athens, 1910] 19) calls attention to agriopeganos (Fraas) 
and pegani (Sibthorp) as terms for Ruta montana L. 
and apeganos (Sibthorp) and pegano (Ceryca) for Ruta 
chalepensis L., in addition to peganos , apiganos (usually), 
pegani (Sibthorp), pegani and pegounia in Cephalenia 
(Fraas), and peganto (Cestoration: in Epirus) for Ruta 
graveolens L. 
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^Synonymous with and probably a borrowing of the 
infrequent Greek pvrr) (Nicand. alex. 306, 607) and the 
source of Italian ruta , ruda , and ruga; French rue; 
German Raute (OHG ruta,); and Anglo-Saxon rude (cf. 
T. G. Tucker, A Concise Etymological Dictionary of 
Latin [Halle, 1931] 210; Otto Schrader, Reallexi\on der 
indogermanischen Altertums\unde, 2nd ed., 1917-, 
11, 217). The Italian names are applied to the various 
species without much distinction (cf. Otto A. J. Penzig, 
Flora populare italiana [Geneva, 1924] 1, 426-427). 

5 H.R 1.3.1. 

6 Id. 1.10.4. 

7 Id. 1.3.4. 

8 Id. 7.4.1. 

9 Id. 7.6.1. 

10 3.45. Daubeny (in Gunther’s ed., 665) refers the 
wild form to Peganum harmala L. and the mountain 
form to Ruta montana L. 

11 Diosc. loc. cit. Dioscorides seems to say that the cul¬ 
tivated kind best suited for eating was that which grew 
close to fig trees, but the interpretation here is uncertain, 
and it is therefore impossible to put much credence in 
Pliny’s statement ( 7 \{.H. 19.156) that rue nowhere pros¬ 
pered more than under fig trees, since he may merely 
have garbled Dioscorides’ account. Elsewhere we find 
specific references to grafting rue on fig trees (Theophr. 
C.P. 5.6.10; Aristot. Probl. 20.18) and to putting the 
seeds in figs before they were sowed (Theophr. C.P. 
5.7.10). 

12 Apud Athen. 4.170^. 

13 Id. 2.59.a. 

14 Apud Oribas. Coll. Med. 4.3.5. 

15 Cf. Theodor von Heldreich, Die T^utzpflanzen 
Griechenlands, (Athens, 1862) 63. 


16 Cf. Plin. 7 s[.H. 19.156; Colum. 11.3.16, 38; Paliad. 
4.9.13; Geopon. 12.25.1. 

17 7 s [.H. 19.156. 

18 Cf. Plin. loc. cit.; Colum. 12.7.5. 

19 Cf. Mart. 10.48.11; 11.52.8. 

20 Id. 11.31.17. 

21 M oret. 89. 

22 Cf. Cato Agric. 119; Paliad. 12.22.5. 

23 Fam. 9.23.2. In this connection, one may note the 
slang expression “to throw into a rue leaf’’ (in rutae 
folium conicere) current in the first century a.d. (cf. 
Petron. 38 and 58), probably roughly equivalent to our 
idiom “to knock into a cocked hat.’’ 

24 Cf. 3.67; 4.132; 6.289. 

25 Cf. 6.29s. 

26 Cf. 8.334. 

27 6.281; 8.338, 339, 347, 349. 35°, 35*, 353, 368, 371, 
376, 382, 384, 394, 395 , 400, 404; 8.405, 4°6. 

28 6.213, 222, 225, 234, 237, 242, 257. 

29 4.152, 154, 157; 8.413, 414, 415 , 417 , 43 2 » 435 , 437 , 
438, 439, 440; 10.445, 455, 456, 464, 467, 468, 471, 473, 
476, 478. 

30 Diaet. 2.54. 

31 Cf. Athen. 3.85.b; Galen. 6.610, 793; Sim. Seth 
p. 82.6 Langk. 

32 Problem. 867 b 8 and 926 b 16; cf. Theophr. de sud. 
10. 

33 Id. 926 b 28. 

34 2.21, 22, 31, 32; 5.5, 15. 

36 7 S [.H. 21.131. Note Priap. 51.21: salubribus rutis. 

36 P. 81 Langk. 

37 7 S[utr. meth. 7.4 in Ideler, Phys. et med. gr. min., 
1, 415 . 


“Favorite Teaching Techniques” 

(Continued from Page 370) 

convenience in referring to it. It is explained 
as a natural and easy type of phrase, usually 
a participle agreeing with a noun, put in the 
ablative because it has no other use in the 
sentence. Since understanding is greatly 
facilitated if students learn formulae of 
translation as a first step in getting the mean¬ 
ing, I suggest formulae beginning with “as” 
or “when” for perfect participles and 
“while” for present participles. Then I put 
six or eight simple illustrations on the board 
for immediate practice, followed by six or 
eight more complicated sentences. They are 
translated orally in chorus. 


Then for several weeks material is read 
that contains numerous instances of the con¬ 
struction. Regularly when it appears in the 
stories, I ask a routine set of qeustions: What 

case is, or may be,-(the noun)? What 

form do you recognise in——(the participle)? 
What tense is it? Is it then active or passive? 
What case is it? What then does it agree with? 
What construction do you recognise? What 
words shall we begin with? Gradually after 
considerable practice the questions are 
omitted until only the last two are asked, 
although on any given occasion the whole 
series may be necessary. In a few weeks the 
construction loses all mystery and becomes a 
favorite friend, or to change the figure, a jet- 
propulsion engine speeding the story onward. 
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of free colonization. It has been said that peasants 
never start a successful revolution, but one may 
assert that in the case of France in the 1790 s, for 
example, they stopped one. The uneasy intuition 
that many of us have been unable to down that 
the Red victory was inevitable, may have ham¬ 
pered our efforts to find out how close the Russian 
peasantry came to stopping the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion or perhaps to confining its Bolshevik phase 
to the central core of Russia. 

There is no reason to suppose that the coming to 
power of the Soviets has brought an end to the 
operation of the frontier process in Russia. The 
reported preference of many Soviet youth for 
jobs in Siberia, for example, is unlikely in the long 
run to strengthen the system of political control 
most effectively applied in the Moscow region. 
While the Soviets have vigorously backed develop¬ 


ment of the Siberian area, one may doubt that 
even that authoritarian government can entirely 
evade the manifold effects of the frontier process, 
with its combined support and threat to the exist¬ 
ing regime. 

At the end of his survey of modern Russian 
historiography Anatole G. Mazour has recently 
singled out, as topics most needing our attention, 
the study of “the growth-process of the Russian 
Empire ... the foreign and colonial policies of the 
Imperial government, particularly eastward (Si¬ 
berian history is still mostly an unexplored field).” 22 
In accomplishing these vital tasks, historians of 
Russia may be aided by examining once again the 
immensely suggestive work of American historians 
on the fascinating process of American colonization. 

22 A. G. Mazour, An Outline of Modern Russian 
Historiography (Berkeley, 1939 ), 106 . 


THE OPIUM POPPY AS A FOOD AND SPICE IN THE CLASSICAL PERIOD 

ALFRED C. ANDREWS 
Classics Department , University of Miami 


Some day the full story of the foods of the 
Greeks and Romans will be written, and when it 
is, many curious lacunae will be filled in. One of 
these is the alimental use of the seeds of the opium 
poppy, a topic which is accorded no more than a 
paragraph or so in such reference works as Al¬ 
phonse de Candolle’s Origin of Cultivated Plants 
and in August Steier’s article on the poppy in 
Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll-Mittelhaus. 1 No article in 
any scholarly journal has ever been devoted to 
this subject. Interest in the history of opium, on 
the contrary, has stimulated scholarly specula¬ 
tion regarding the soporific drug of Homer and 
the so-called “poppy juice” of the Hippocratic 
Corpus, and this has perhaps diverted attention 
from the mote prosaic but equally important em¬ 
ployment of the seeds as a food and as a spice. 
Certainly a plant product that was of sufficient 
significance to secure listing in the Edict of Dio¬ 
cletian merits more than the casual treatment 
that it has thus far been granted. 

In classical Greece the poppy was known as 

1 Alphonse de Candolle, Origin of Cultivated Plants 
(New York, 1886 ), 397 - 401 ; and August Steier, 
“Mohn,” Real-Encyclopadie der classischen Alter - 
tumswissenschaft , 15 : 2433 - 2446 . 


ixrjicuv (Doric jjlclkcov) and in Italy as papaver. 2 
The earliest reference to distinct types is found 
in the Pseudo-Hippocratic De diaetaf where 

2 /ui7#ccop is cognate with German Mohn (OHG 

mago ) and therefore of Indo-European origin, but the 
exact source is unknown. Cf. E. B. Boisacq, Diction - 
naire etymologique de la langue grecque (ed. 3 , Heidel¬ 
berg, Paris, 1938 ), 632 ; Otto Schrader, Reallexikon 
der indogermanischen Altertumskunde, ed. 2 , 2 : 68 ; 
Johannes Hoops, Waldhdume und Kulturpflanzenim 
germanischen Altertum (Strassburg, 1905 ), 350 , and 
“Mohn,” Reallexikon der germanischen Altertumskunde 
(Strassburg, 1911 - 19 ), 3 : 234 ; Ernst Zupitza, Die 
germanischen Gutturale (Berlin, 1896 ), 135 . The ad¬ 
jectival form was wKwiKbs or On the Late 

Greek forms, cf. Bernhard Langkavel, Botanik der 
spatern Griechen vom Hi. bis xiii. Jahrhunderte (Berlin, 
1866 ), 29 . 

The word papaver is probably a participial forma¬ 
tion, originally in the form *papd-wes, “blown up, 
inflated,” based on the root *pap~. Cf. Alois Walde, 
Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch (ed. 3 , Heidel¬ 
berg, 1949 ), 2 : 249 . The adjectival form was papaveralus 
or papavereus. 

3 Pseudo-Hippocrates, De diaeta , 2 . 45 . The white 
type is also mentioned in Hippocratis opera, 2 . 99 , 
583 , 691 Kuehlwein and Ilberg. 
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black and white types are mentioned, that is, 
the black-seeded and white-seeded varieties of 
the opium poppy, Papaver sotnniferum L. Pseudo- 
Theophrastus is the first to describe any species 
except the opium poppy. 4 * He mentioned the 
homed poppy, Glaucium flavum Crantz, under 
the name of /ceparlrts, the field or com 

poppy, Papaver rhoeas L., under the name of 
Pltjkoov poi&s, and the nrjKwv ripaicXela , not readily 
identified, in addition to the black-seeded opium 
poppy. To these species Dioscorides and Pliny 
added still others, for example, the bastard poppy, 
Papaver hybridum L., and the sand poppy, Papaver 
argemone L.; and later writers expanded the list 
even further. There was a marked tendency, more¬ 
over, to extend the name of the poppy to plants 
which were not members of the genus Papaver on 
the basis of a superficial resemblance. 

Of all those plants to which the names /jltjkoov 
and papaver were applied, the opium poppy is the 
only one that was of any alimentary importance 
in ancient times in the Mediterranean region. 6 
The others were used almost solely in the field of 
medicine. There is little doubt, moreover, that 
the opium poppy was a familiar plant of some 
significance at a very early epoch, for the names 
now current in Europe go back to common Indo- 
European roots. In western Europe cultivation of 
this species probably began as early as the Neo¬ 
lithic Age, for poppy seeds in large quantities 
have been found at various Swiss and north 
Italian pile-dwelling stations, 6 and it is difficult 

4 Pseudo-Theophrastus, Bistoria plantarum, 9 . 1 . 2 . 3-5 
The kmTi)\is of Nicander, Theriaca, 852 , is probably 
Glaucium flavum. Cf. W. Thiselton-Dyer, in Journal 

of Philology, 33 : 204-205 ( 1914 ). 

6 Theophrastus, Bistoria plantarum , 9 . 12 . 4 , says 
that the field poppy resembled chicory and was there¬ 
fore even eaten. Paulus Aegineta ( 7.3 s.v. 
as mentioned in my text, says that the seeds were 
mixed with honey, like those of the opium poppy, but 
in a much smaller proportion. The leaves of this 
species are still eaten today. Cf. A. Paillieux and D. 
Bois, “Les plantes alimentaires spontanSes en Grece,” 
Revue des Sciences Naturelles A ppliquees, 37:1092 

( 1890 ). But the plant is not and never has been of any 
alimentary importance. 

6 Cf. Oswald Heer, Die Pflanzen der Pfahlbauten 
(Zurich, 1866 ), 31 ff.; E. Neuweiler, “Die prahisto- 
rischen Pflanzenreste Mitteleuropas mit besonderer 
Berucksichtigung der schweizerischen Funde,” Vier- 
teljahrsschrift der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft in 
Zurich , 50 : 72-74 ( 1905 ), and “Pflanzenreste aus den 
Pfahlbauten des ehemaligen Wauwilersees [Kanton 
Luzern],” Mitteilungen der Naturforschenden Gesell- 


to believe that such masses of seeds could have 
been secured by the casual collection of wild 
plants. 

The carbonized capsules of the seeds found at 
these prehistoric sites suggest a form intermediate 
between the opium poppy {Papaver somniferum 
L.) and Papaver somniferum var. setigerum DC., 
and most botanists until recently have therefore 
been of the opinion that the opium poppy was 
developed from the latter type and attained its 
present form only within historic times. 7 This 
presumed parent form, Papaver setigerum , is 
native in Europe, but occurs chiefly in Greece, 
on the islands of Cyprus, Sicily, and Corsica, and 
in Algeria and Spain. More recent research has 
modified the generally accepted view regarding 
the origin of the opium poppy. M. Vesselovskaya 
regarded Papaver setigerum and Papaver somni¬ 
ferum as independent, although genetically 
related, species which go back to a common an¬ 
cestor. 8 The relict branches of this presumed an¬ 
cestor, she said, are Papaver setigerum , which 
occurs wild in the western part of the Mediter¬ 
ranean region, and the group of dehiscent poppies 
belonging to the species Papaver somniferum , 
found partly as a cultivated form and partly in 
a semiwild state over most of the area of the cul¬ 
tivated form. She viewed with doubt the hypothe- 

schaft in Luzern , 9:316 ( 1924 ); Schrader, Reallexikon 
der indogermanischen Altertumskunde, 2 : 68 ; Max 
Ebert, Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte (Berlin, 1924 - 32 ), 
8 : 274 ; Hoops, Waldbdume und Kulturpflanzen, 297 , 
and Reallexikon , 3 : 233 ; Georg Buschan, Vorgeschicht- 
liche Botanik der Cultur- und Nutzpflanzen (Breslau, 
1895 ), 247 ; Matthaus Much, “Vorgeschichtliche 
Nahr- und Nutzpflanzen Europas,” Mitteilungen der 
anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, 38:217 ( 1908 ). 

7 Cf. Candolle, Origin of Cultivated Plants, 398 ; 
Much, “Vorgeschtliche Nahr- und Nutzpflanzen Eu¬ 
ropas”; Neuweiler, “Die prahistorischen Pflanzenreste 
... ”; Buschan, Vorgeschichtliche Botanik der Cultur- 
und Nutzpflanzen, 248 ; Ernst B. L. Krause, “Die Nahr- 
und Gespinstpflanzen der vorgeschichtlichen Europaer,” 
Globus, 68:81 ( 1895 ); G. Roeder, in Ebert, Reallexikon 
der Vor geschichte, 14 : 341 ; Hoops, Waldbdume und Kul¬ 
tur pflanzen, 334 . G. Schweinfurth, “Aegyptens auswar- 
tige Beziehungen hinsichtlich der Culturgewachse,” 
Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fur Anthro- 
pologie, Ethnologie und Ur geschichte, Jahrg. 1891 
( 1891 ), 665 , was one of the few who doubted the deriva¬ 
tion of the cultivated poppy from this form. 

8 M. Vesselovskaya, The poppy, its classification and 
its importance as an oleiferous crop (Bulletin of Applied 
Botany, of Genetics and Plant Breeding, Supplement 
56 , 1933 ), 184 - 188 . 
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sis that the eastern Mediterranean region is the 
true home of the poppy, because of the poverty 
of forms and the predominance of recessives in 
that area, and thought that the primary center 
of form origination lies in southern Europe, where 
one finds greater richness and diversity of forms 
and a predominance of dominants. N. E. Kuzmina 
accepted the view of Vesselovskaya that Papaver 
setigerum is genetically a close relative of Papaver 
somniferum but not its direct ancestor, 9 but she 
maintained that the center of origin of the cul¬ 
tivated poppy lies in the western Mediterranean 
region, whence, as early as the tertiary period, it 
spread through the Balkan peninsula and from 
there to Asia Minor. It was in Greece and Asia 
Minor, she said, that the poppy was first brought 
under cultivation, the cultivated form then spread¬ 
ing outwards through the territory of the Old 
World. 

It has already been noted that large quantities 
of poppy seeds have been found at various Swiss 
and north Italian pile-dwelling sites. There has 
been much speculation and little agreement as to 
the use that was made of these seeds. According 
to Adam Maurizio, 10 the poppy was probably 
cultivated by the people of the pile dwellings be¬ 
cause of its feeble narcotic effect, and not for the 
extraction of oil from the seeds, as has been as¬ 
sumed. 11 C. Hartwich inclined to the view that 
even then the seeds were used as a seasoning for 
foods. 12 This may be so, but as Maurizio said, 
Braungart went too far in assuming that the seeds 
of the cultivated poppy were usually used as a 
seasoning for bread even in the Neolithic Age. 13 
Hoops, Neuweiler, Netolitzky, and Roeder all 
maintained that the seeds were extensively used 
as a food rather than as a spice, and this view is 
the more attractive one. 14 

9 N. E. Kuzmina, Cytology of the cultivated poppy in 
connection with its origin and evolution (Bulletin of 
Applied Botany, of Genetics and Plant Breeding, 
series 2 , no. 8, 1937 ), 190 - 191 . 

10 Adam Maurizio, “Brotgewiirze,” Naturwissen - 
schaftliche Wochenschrift , 30 (n.f. 14 ): 225-228 ( 1915 ). 

11 For example, by Heer, Die Pjlanzen der Pfahl¬ 
bauten, 34 . 

12 C. Hartwich, “Uber ‘Papaver somniferum’ und 
speziell dessen in den Pfahlbauten vorkommenden 
Resten,” Apotheker Zeitung , 1899 , 9 , 13 . 

13 Richard Braungart, Die Urheimat der Land- 
wirtschaft (Heidelberg, 1912 ), 372 . Cf . also Heer, Die 
Pjlanzen der Pfahlbauten. 

14 Hoops, Waldbdume und Kulturpjlanzen, 298 ; 
Neuweiler, “Pflanzenreste aus den Pfahlbauten . . . 


In the prehistoric period in western Europe, ac¬ 
cordingly, apparently only the seeds of the opium 
poppy were utilized, and these primarily as a 
basic food, possibly also as a seasoning, and per¬ 
haps for the sake of the mild narcotic effect. It 
is reasonable to assume that they were similarly 
used in prehistoric Greece and Asia Minor, even 
though concrete archaeological evidence is lack¬ 
ing. It is highly probable, moreover, that opium 
was known and used in that region some little 
time prior to the third century B.C., the date of 
the first literary allusion to the extraction of 
juice from the capsules. 15 The garden poppy men¬ 
tioned by Homer was probably the opium poppy; 16 
and Steier quite properly was inclined to accept 
the view of earlier scholars that the soporific 
drug mentioned by Homer was probably opium. 17 
The so-called “poppy juice” of the Hippocratic 
Corpus, also called vtvutlkov /jltjkcovlov, was also 
probably opium, and the drug was often mentioned 
by later authors simply as ottos (Latin opium). 

As for Italy in the historic period, Cato was 
the first to refer to the cultivation of the poppy; 18 
but the poppy is mentioned as a familiar plant in 
the comedies of Plautus and was traditionally as¬ 
sociated with the remote period of the kings. 19 
There is actually no valid reason to doubt that 

316 ; Netolitzky, “Neue Funde prahistorischer Nahr- 
ungs- und Heilmittel,” in Xenia , Pommage international 
d Vuniversite nationale de Grece d Voccasion du soixante- 
quinzieme anniversaire de sa fondation , 1912 , 228 ; and 
Roeder, in Ebert, Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, 14 : 341 . 

16 Pseudo-Theophrastus, Historia plantarum, 9 . 8 . 2 . 

16 Iliad, 8 . 306 . Cf. Candolle, Origin of Cultivated 
Plants, 398 ; Steier, in Real-Encyclopadie der classischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, 15 : 2435 . 4 - 21 . 

17 Ibid., 2436 . 8 - 22 . The soporific drug is men¬ 
tioned in the Odyssey, 4 . 219 . 

For the views of early scholars, see Aug. Mar. 
Riccius, Dissertationes Bomericae habilae in Florentino 
lyceo ab Angelo Maria Ricco (Florence, 1741 ), 3 . 50 ; 
Kurt Sprengel, Geschichte der Botanik (Altenburg, 
Leipzig, 1817 - 18 ), 1 : 18 ; Aug. Guil. Schlegel, De 
geographia Homerica , Comment. Gotting. praemio ornata 
(Hannover, 1788 ), 156 ; F. A. W. Miquel, Tentamen 
florae homericae (Rotterdam, 1835 ), 46 ff.; J. B. Fried¬ 
reich, Die Realien in der Iliade und Odyssee (Erlangen, 
1856 ), 182 ; Wedel, De nepenthe Homeri, in his Exercit. 
medico philolog. Dec. VI, Exercit. 10 . 

18 Cato, Agricultura, 38 . 4 . Cf. Pliny, Natural His¬ 
tory, 18 . 229 . 

19 Plautus, Trinummus, 408 , and Poenulus, 326 . 
Cf. Livy, 1 . 54 . 6 ; Pliny, Natural History, 19 . 169 ; 
Valerius Maximus, Factorum ac dictorum memorabi- 
lium, 7 . 4 . 2 ; Polyaenus, Stratagems, 8.6. 
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cultivation of the poppy was continuous in that 
part of Europe from the Neolithic Age. The poppy 
is often mentioned by Vergil and other poets as a 
garden plant. 20 Pliny distinguished three types of 
cultivated poppy, of which only the black and the 
white come into question here as varieties of the 
opium poppy. 21 

The seeds of the opium poppy, especially those 
of the white-seeded variety, were well regarded 
by the physicians as an article of food. Pseudo- 
Hippocrates spoke of them as binding, the black 
more so than the white, 22 but the white also, al¬ 
though both were nourishing and strengthening. 
Hippocrates recommended for patients convalesc¬ 
ing from acute diseases a diet consisting solely 
of a concoction made with white poppy seeds, 
suitably prepared with meal and honey. 23 Galen, 24 
although he ascribed no great nutritive value to 
the seeds, considered them an excellent seasoning 
for bread, especially those of the white variety, 
but judged them soporific and difficult to digest if 
eaten in quantity. Paulus Aegineta said that the 
seeds of the field poppy, being stronger in their 
effects than those of the opium poppy, were not 
eaten by themselves, but were mixed with a con¬ 
siderably larger amount of honey. 25 

As Paulus implied, the seeds of the opium poppy 
in roasted form were often eaten with honey, 26 
especially for dessert, although this practice was 
no longer observed in Italy in the time of Pliny. 27 
They were also much used as a spice on bread. 28 

20 For example, Vergil, Georgies , 1.78, 212, 4.131, 
545, and Aeneid , 4.486. For examples of other poets, 
see Propertius, 1.20.37; Ovid, Fasti , 4.438. 

21 Pliny, Natural History , 19.168. 

22 Pseudo-Hippocrates, De diaeta , 2.45 (6.544 L.). 

23 Hippocrates, De ratione victus in morbis acutis , 
407. 

24 Galen, De alimentorum facultatibus, 1.31 (258.10 
Helmreich) (exc. Oribasius, Collectionum medicarum 
reliquiae , 1.29.1, 2). Cf. Paulus Aegineta, 7.3 s.v. 
UVKwves; Simeon Seth, 68 and 135 Langkavel. 

26 Paulus Aegineta, 7.3. uvKuves. 

26 Cf. Thucydides, 4.26.8 and scholiast ad loc.; 
Servius on Georgies , 1.212. Dioscorides, 4.68.1 W., 
says that the seeds were used in place of sesame to 
make a honey mixture. 

27 Pliny, Natural History , 19.168. 

28 Cf. Galen, De alimentorum facultatibus , 1.31 
(exc. Oribasius, Collectionum medicarum reliquiae , 


Thus Pliny said that in his day country people 
sprinkled poppy seed on the upper crust of their 
bread, making it stick with egg yolk, and seasoned 
the under crust with celery seed and black cumin 
to heighten the flavor of the loaf . 29 The Greeks 
generally called such bread /aaKcavidov aprov or 
pr]Kan>Las ? 0 and some physicians considered it 
rather difficult to digest . 31 Servius, somewhat puz¬ 
zled by Vergil’s phrase cereale papaver,® suggested 
that the epithet implied that the poppy seed was 
eaten as a grain, or referred to Ceres’ use of opium 
to induce forgetfulness of pain, or alluded to the 
practice of sprinkling poppy seed on bread. One 
of the appetizers at the dinner of Trimalchio 
consisted of dormice rolled in honey and poppy 
seed . 33 

The evidence indicates that poppy seed in the 
early period was more extensively used as a basic 
food than as a spice. In the classical era it was em¬ 
ployed primarily as a seasoning, particularly for 
bread, and apparently more commonly by the 
Greeks than by the Romans. It was of distinctly 
minor importance as a basic food, but was often 
mixed with honey to serve as a supplementary 
dish, particularly for dessert. The failure of Api- 
cius, in whose recipes Greek influence is clearly 
manifest, to employ poppy seed in his fine cookery 
is significant, as is the absence of special discus¬ 
sion of this item in the Deipnosophistae of Athe- 
naeus. This implies that poppy seed was in use 
primarily among the lower classes, even though 
well regarded by the physicians. In the time of 
Diocletian it was a regular market staple, selling 
at a maximum authorized price of 150 denarii for 
1 kastrensis modiuSj or about 8 denarii for a quart, 
somewhat less than cumin . 34 


1.29.1); Dioscorides, 4.68.1 W.; Paulus Aegineta, 7.3; 
Simeon Seth, 135 Langkavel. 

29 Pliny, Natural History , 19.168. 

30 For the first form, see Aleman apud Athenacus, 
3.1 lO.f. For the second, Soranus, 2.46 Ilberg. Cf. 
Galen, De alimentorum facultatibus , 1.31, and 12.72 K.; 
Philostratus, De gymnastica , 6.19; Paulus Aegineta, 
7.3. 

31 Soranus, 2.46 Ilberg. 

32 Vergil, Georgies, 1.212. The same expression oc¬ 
curs in Columella, Agricultura , 10.314. 

33 Petronius, 31. 

34 Edict of Diocletian , 1.31, 32. 
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MARJORAM AS A SPICE IN THE CLASSICAL ERA 

ALFRED C. ANDREWS 


M arjoram today is a spice of some 
importance, especially in the 
lands of southern Europe. One 
would consequently assume that it 
would be easy to find accurate and 
complete information on its use as a 
spice in the classical period. But this is 
not so. Neither in books nor in journals 
is there a comprehensive treatment of 
the entire genus in classical times; and 
even articles on particular names are 
mostly preoccupied with special points 
of view—botanical, linguistic, or me¬ 
dicinal—and largely ignore spice use. 
Steier’s article in RE , 1 dealing with 
only one name, is the closest approach 
to adequate treatment. To complicate 
the problem, the specific application 
of only a few of the Greek and Latin 
names for types of marjoram has been 
determined beyond a reasonable doubt. 
The present article is an attempt to re¬ 
duce to orderly form the classical nomen¬ 
clature of the genus Origanum (includ¬ 
ing Linnaean species subsequently 
reclassified) and on this basis to con¬ 
struct an intelligible picture of the use 
of marjoram as a spice in the classical 
era. 

It is advisable, before attempting 
to link up individual Greek and Latin 
names with particular species, to note 
the present natural ranges of Mediter¬ 
ranean species of marjoram . 2 Common 

[Classical Philology, LVI, April, 1961 ] 


marjoram, Origanum vulgare L., also 
known as organy and wild marjoram, 
is native in Europe and the adjoining 
parts of Asia, and is common in both 
Greece and Italy . 3 Sweet winter mar¬ 
joram, 0 . heracleoticum L ., occurs here 
and there throughout Greece , 4 but is 
rare and sporadic in Italy . 5 It is easily 
confused with common marjoram 6 and 
has actually been identified with it by 
some botanists . 7 Sweet or annual mar¬ 
joram, Majorana hortensis Moench 
{Origanum majorana L.), is indigenous 
to northern Africa and Asia and is 
alien to the flora of both Greece and 
Italy, where it is found only as a 
cultivated plant . 8 Syrian marjoram, 
Origanum maru L., does not occur 
wild in Greece, but is found in rocky 
situations in the mountains of Crete . 9 
Cretan dittany or hop marjoram, 
Amaracus dictamnus Benth. {Origanum 
dictamnus L.), is also an indigene of 
Crete, but it has also been reported on 
the mountains of the promontory of 
Poros . 10 Mount Sipylus marjoram, Ama¬ 
racus sipyleus Rafin. {Origanum sipy- 
leum Sibth.), has been found on Mount 
Dirphys and Mount Kandyli in Eu¬ 
boea . 11 Pot marjoram, Majorana onites 
Benth. {Origanum onites L.), native in 
southeastern Europe, Asia Minor, and 
Syria , 12 occurs at low altitudes on hills 
in Attica and other scattered sections 
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of Greece, on Crete, 13 and in Sicily. 14 
Origanum viride (Willd.) Boiss., which 
is found in bushy situations in various 
mountainous regions of Greece 15 and 
grows in profusion in all mountainous 
regions of Italy, 16 should properly 
not be differentiated from Origanum 
vulgare L. 17 Origanum dubium Boiss., 
a rare species very similar to O. maru 
L., has been reported only for Naxos 
in the Graeco-Roman sphere, 18 al¬ 
though it also occurs in Asia Minor. 19 
Origanum glandulosum Desf. is a North 
African species that is abundant around 
Algiers and in all the Tell. 20 Origanum 
compactum Benth. is a marjoram of the 
Iberian peninsula and Morocco. 21 

Greek opiyavov (-0^), perhaps of 
foreign origin, apparently became as¬ 
sociated by folk etymology with opoc, 
“mountain” and yavo<; “brightness” 
in the sense of “a plant that shines on 
the mountain.” 22 One common denota¬ 
tion of this term was Origanum heracle- 
oticum and its varieties, usually called 
piyavi in Modern Greek. 23 In this 
category belong the opiyavov of Hip¬ 
pocrates, 24 the white type of Theo¬ 
phrastus, 25 and the opiyavov of Dios- 
corides (3. 30 [3. 27 W.]). The type 
which grew in the vicinity of Heraclea 
in Pontus apparently was superior, 
for this place name is the source of 
opiyavov ' HpaxXscoTixY) (Latin origanum 
Heracleoticum), found in later Greek 
and Roman writers. 26 'HpaxAda, as a 
name for a plant the usefulness of 
which was discovered by Heracles, or 
one used to treat epilepsy, or one with 
especially strong medicinal properties, 
was already in use as a term for several 
plants. As a term for a type of mar¬ 
joram, it denoted Origanum vulgar e. 27 
The black opiyavov of Theophrastus 
{HP 6 . 2. 3) is probably alsoO. vulgare , 28 
and the wild type of Dioscorides 29 
is probably the same species 30 known 


as aypioppiyavo<; in Modern Greek, 31 as 
is also the usual origanum {-us) of 
Roman writers, 32 such as Columella 
(9. 4. 2) and Palladius (1. 35. 8; 4. 9. 5; 
10 . 13. 2; 12. 22. 5). The type which 
grew on Tenedos was considered su¬ 
perior (Antiph. in Athen. 1. 28D), and 
that of Arcadia especially pungent 
(Plato ibid. 2 . 68B; Eustath., p. 1148). 
Egyptian origanum alone was consid¬ 
ered superior to cunila (Plin. NH 19. 
165). opiyavov was brought to the 
Athenian market (Aristoph. Ach. 874). 
It was extensively used by the Greeks 
as a spice, 33 especially for fish, whether 
it was fresh, salt, pickled, or smoked, 34 
and most of all for fish that was fat, 
tough, and hard. 35 It was used to some 
extent to season meats 36 as well as such 
vegetables as gourds, 37 and was added to 
must to make the wine sweet (Aristot. 
Probl. 926b 32). The modern preference 
for common marjoram and the greater 
prevalence of this species in Greece 
suggest that this was in wider use than 
sweet winter marjoram. 

The picture is less clear with regard 
to the Romans. Practically the only 
direct evidence of the use of origanum 
{-us) as a spice—outside of the recipes 
of Apicius—is a brief allusion to its 
employment in pickling olives (Pallad. 
12 . 22. 5). But it is one of the condi¬ 
ments most often mentioned in Api¬ 
cius’ cookbook. He used it for two 
general purposes: (1) as a supplemen¬ 
tary seasoning in the preparation of 
meat (2. 41; 5. 207; 7. 272, 280; 8. 372, 
373,374,381,403), fowl (5.207), fish 
(4. 131), and vegetables (3. 73, 98; 
5.194, 195, 201, 203, 204; 7.310); 
and (2) as an ingredient in sauces for 
meat (4. 171, 172, 177; 6. 276, 279, 280; 
8 . 332, 336, 337, 338, 341, 344, 351, 352, 
354, 358, 385, 388, 398), fowl (2. 213, 
218, 251), and fish (4. 137, 138, 147, 148, 
150, 154, 158, 161, 162, 164, 165, 171; 
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9. 432, 433, 438; 10. 445, 446, 450, 453, 
457, 466, 473). The Greek influence runs 
strong in Apicius, and the absolute 
dearth of references in nontechnical 
writers justifies a strong suspicion that 
neither common marjoram nor sweet 
winter marjoram was much used by 
the common people, although this may 
not hold true for the rich. In any event, 
the rarity of sweet winter marjoram 
in Italy indicates that common marjo¬ 
ram was probably the species generally 
used. 

opiyavov because of its acridity 
was considered drying and heating by 
the physicians, 38 and this property 
was responsible for such tropes as the 
‘‘marjoram look” of Aristophanes. 39 

Today the leaves, flowers, and tender 
stem tips of common marjoram are 
used to season soups, stewk, dressings, 
and sauces, and are especially popular 
in Italy and France. 40 Country people 
in Liguria today gather the wild plant 
in large quantities, dry it in the sun, 
reduce it to powder, and use it as a 
spice. 41 

Sweet winter marjoram is not in 
common use, although it has analogous 
properties. 42 It has a more aromatic 
flavor than common marjoram. 

Greek xovlAy), of undetermined ety¬ 
mology, 43 denoted both O. vulgare and 
0. heracleoticum , thus being practically 
synonymous with optyavov. 44 This was 
apparently a technical or medicinal 
term, whereas optyavov was in both 
technical and popular use. The Ro¬ 
mans borrowed the word in the form 
cunila (first occurrence in Plautus) 
and applied it to a type of savory native 
in Italy, distinguished from thymbra 
(i. e., Satureia ihymbra L.) by some 
writers (e. g., Colum. 9. 4. 2,6), but 
regarded by others as identical with 
it. Thus Pliny (NH 19. 165) says: 
“Cratevas uses ihymbra as a term for 


cunila” \ and Servius (Georg. 4.31) 
comments: “ Thymbra is what we call 
cunila .” The term apparently was 
used more commonly by technical 
writers, for satureia is alleged to have 
been merely a byname used by country 
people for cunila 45 or used as a substi¬ 
tute for it when savory was regarded 
as a spice plant (cf. Plin. NH 19. 165). 
Marcellus (Med. 22. 42) similarly cites 
satureia as a byname for cunila ; but 
he also says (ibid. 30. 11) that it was 
called onitis by the Greeks, which 
suggests 0. heracleoticum. In the adop¬ 
tion of the word by the Romans, two 
shifts of application occurred. The 
first was from marjoram to savory. 
The second was from Satureia thymbra , 
which is common in Greece 46 but rare 
in Italy, 47 to S. hortensis L., which does 
not occur in Greece, 48 but is common in 
Italy. 49 The assumption of the second 
shift is supported by the fact that 
S. hortensis is called cunila , cuncla , and 
coniella in Tuscany today, 50 whereas 
names in this category are not applied 
to either S. thymbra or S. montana L. 
But the Greek word did not entirely 
lose its association with marjoram. 
The so-called “chicken” type (cunila 
gallinacea or gallica) of Latin writers 51 
is probably 0. heracleoticum . 52 The 
“cow” type (cunila bubula ) 53 is of less 
certain identity, but may be 0 . vulgare . 54 
Corona bubula (Chiron 511, 524, 950, 
953) is probably a corruption of cunila 
bubula. Apicius (4. 2. 24) recommends 
its use in powdered form on cooked fish. 

7iava£ or 7cavax£<; (borrowed in Latin 
as panax and panaces ), meaning “all¬ 
healing,” was a term applied to a 
great variety of plants. One of these 
applications was to 0. vulgare and 
heracleoticum . 55 

The of the Greeks (Latin 

onitis ) 56 has generally been identified 
as Origanum vulgare or Major ana 
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onites, 57 But the fact that it was called 
Heracleoticum (Plin. NH 20. 177) points 
rather to 0. heracleoticum and its 
varieties. The fact that all references 
to it are Greek or apparently derive 
from Greek sources points to a plant 
which grew in the Greek area, and 
either did not occur in Italy or was 
rare there. This excludes O. vulgare. 
On the other hand, O. heracleoticum 
occurs throughout Greece, but has been 
reported for Italy only in the province 
of Venice, on the island of S. Andrea, 
and in the Marche. 58 Furthermore, 
ovm<; could be gathered in the moun¬ 
tains (Nicand. Alex. 56), and O. hera¬ 
cleoticum grows in the lower and moun¬ 
tainous zone. 59 On the basis of habitat, 
Majorana onites is as plausible a 
choice as O. heracleoticum , since it 
occurs in Greece, Crete, and Sicily, 
but not in Italy; but it grows only in 
the lower zone. 60 The Sicilians have 
always been lavish in their use of 
marjoram, and today M. onites is one 
of the three marjorams most popular 
in Sicily, the other two being M . horten- 
sis and 0. vulgare. It is therefore prob¬ 
able that it was also in use there in 
ancient times, as well as in Greece; 
but its present Sicilian name riganed- 
du ei and the usage in Modern Greek 62 
imply that ancient Greek use of this 
spice is masked by the fact that it 
was included within the meaning of 
opiyocvov. Thus the evidence as a 
whole indicates that ovlt ic was a term 
for 0. heracleoticum and its varieties. 

7 ipaffiov was normally a term for 
horehound, Marrubium sp. (e.g., 
Theophr. HP 6. 2. 5; Plin. NH 20. 241; 
Ser. Samm. 362; Ps.-Apul. 45. 28), 
but apparently was used to some 
extent as a secondary name of ovm<;. 63 

Casia, when used by the Romans 
as a term for a native plant rather than 
the Oriental spice, probably denoted 


0. vulgare. 64 There is no mention of 
spice use under this name. 

Identification of the xpayiov of 
Dioscorides, 65 peculiar to Crete (cf. 
Plin. NH 13. 115; 27. 141), has been 
heavily influenced by the assumption 
that it was so named because of its 
goatish odor, 66 although it may have 
been so named because goats were 
fond of feeding on it. Fraas 67 and 
Ludwig Israelson 68 identified the plant 
as Origanum maru. It is true that this 
marjoram in the Greek world is found 
only on Crete, but it is called 
in Modern Greek, 69 and there is no 
reference to the use of xpayLov as a 
spice in classical sources, although 
O. maru is so used, and extensively, 
in Syria and Palestine today. 70 The 
decisive factor is that Dioscorides de¬ 
scribes two types, and only one form 
of 0 . maru occurs on Crete. Sprengel 71 
referred the first type to St. John’s 
wort, Hypericum hircinum L., and the 
second to Pimpinella tragium Vill., 
and this dual identification is accepted 
in Liddell-Scott-Jones. Daubeny 72 re¬ 
ferred the second type to Hypericum 
hircinum , but elsewhere 73 identified it as 
Euphorbia officinalis Forsk. Adams 74 
referred the first type to Hypericum 
hircinum and the second to Tragium 
Columnae Spr. Andre 75 identifies the 
first type as Pistacia palaestina Boiss. 
and the second as Aposeris foetida 
Less., called radice di bosch in Carnia 
and erva di pernici fetida in Sicily. 76 
Detailed appraisal of these identifica¬ 
tions is needless. The only important 
fact is that the plant is not a marjoram. 

The Tpayopiyavo*; of Dioscorides 77 
is also assumed to have been so 
named because of its hircine reek, 78 
but again it may have been so named 
because goats were fond of it. The best 
quality was obtained from Cilicia, Cos, 
Chios, Crete, and Smyrna (Diosc. loc. 
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cit.). Daubeny 79 identified the plant 
as Thymus graveolens M. B. (Calamin- 
tha graveolens Benth.) on the ground 
that this is the species figured for 
TpocyopLyocvcK; in the Codex Caesareus 
of Dioscorides. Bonnet 80 reported that 
the figure for this name in the Codex 
Paris, gr. No. 2179 was Zizyphora 
capitataL, . K. J.Basmadjian 81 says that 
the Arabian term in the Codex Const, 
of Dioscorides (338 r ) denotes Calamin- 
tha montana Lam. Actually Dioscorides 
(loc. cit.; cf. Plin. NH 20 . 177) de¬ 
scribes two types, one with broad 
leaves and one with slender leaves. 
Fraas 82 identified the first as Thymus 
graveolens Sibth. ( T. teucrioides Boiss.) 
and the second as Micromeria juliana 
Moench. Liddell-Scott-Jones gives 
Thymus teucrioides as the basic mean¬ 
ing of the name, citing Diosc. 3. 30, 
then identifies the first type of the 
same chapter as Origanum heracleoti- 
cum and the second type as Micromeria 
juliana. That of Nicander (Alex. 310) 
is identified as Thymus graveolens by 
Emmanuel 83 and as Thymus teucrioides 
by Gow and Scholfield. 84 The tragoriga- 
nos of Celsus (3.21.7; 5. 11) is identified 
as Thymus graveolens by Daremberg, 85 
but as Origanum vulgare by Spencer. 86 
The name does not survive in Modern 
Greek as a term for any species of 
thyme, savory, or marjoram, although 
Old Italian tragorigano did denote 
Micromeria marifolia Benth. 87 Despite 
the conflicts of opinion noted above, 
the available evidence permits a posi¬ 
tive identification. Since the plant 
was used to some extent to season meat 
(Rufus Eph. in Oribas. Coll. med. 
4. 2. 15), it obviously was a spice plant. 
Since Dioscorides does not describe 
it, but only notes the difference in 
leaf breadth as a differentiating charac¬ 
teristic, it was no doubt a familiar 
plant. Dioscorides reports that the 


second type, with slender leaves, was 
sometimes called 7rpa(7iov. This is the 
second type of Heraclium of Pliny 
(NH 20 . 177), a form with slender 
leaves that resembled sampsuchum and 
was sometimes called prasion. When 
one notes that Pliny also reports 
(NH 20. 175) that prasion was some¬ 
times used as a term for the type of 
origanum called onitis, which resembled 
hyssopus, the picture clarifies. Onitis 
was a term for Origanum heracleoticum 
and varieties, and Tpayopiyavcx; clearly 
had the same denotation. 

The gapov of Lydia and Egypt 88 is 
probably Mount Sipylus marjoram, 
Amaracus sipyleus Rafin., 89 anciently 
used mostly in perfumes and un¬ 
guents. 90 

Greek apapocxov (-o<;), borrowed in 
Latin as amaracus , is probably a loan 
word from North Africa 91 and is 
apparently of Semitic origin. 92 Theo¬ 
phrastus describes the plant in various 
passages (HP 1 . 9. 4; 6. 1. 1; 6. 7. 4; 
6 . 8. 3; 9. 7. 3), and later writers asso¬ 
ciate it with Cyprus, Cyzicus, and 
Phrygia. 93 The association with Cyzicus 
led Sprengel 94 to conjecture that the 
plant is probably Origanum maru , 
which he says occurs wild in the vi¬ 
cinity of Cyzicus. But in the Greek 
world 0 . maru grew only on the island 
of Crete, and neither Theophrastus 
in his discussion of medicinal herbs 
peculiar to Crete (HP 9. 16) nor any 
other writer associates apapaxov with 
Crete; and in addition Theophrastus 
speaks of it as a cultivated plant 
(HP 6 . 1. 1), which suggests an intro¬ 
duction from abroad. Most authorities 
identify the plant as Majorana hor - 
tensis , 95 indigenous to northern Africa 
and alien to the flora of the Greek 
world. This species was called amaraco 
in Old Italian and today in Tuscany 
is known as amarajo. 9Q Most of the 
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Romance forms go back to a form 
*amaragana 97 

aafji^uxov (aafji^ooxov), perhaps of 
Egyptian origin, 98 was borrowed by 
the Romans in the form sampsuc(h)um 
(-us) (first occurrence in Celsus). Theo¬ 
phrastus does not use the term. Later 
writers associate the plant with Cyzicus, 
Cyprus, and Egypt. 99 It was a culti¬ 
vated plant 100 and therefore presum¬ 
ably of foreign origin. Celsus, 101 Col¬ 
umella, 102 Nicander, 103 Galen (XIII, 
226 K.), and Paulus Aegineta (7.3 
s.v.) seem to treat cra^u/ov and apapaxov 
as different plants. But Dioscorides 
(3. 41 [3. 39 W.]) says that aafji^oyov 
was called apapaxov by the people of 
Cyzicus and the Sicilians; Pliny 104 says 
that the plant called amaracus by the 
physician Diodes and the Sicilians was 
called sampsucum by the Syrians and 
the Egyptians; Servius 105 took the 
terms to be synonymous; and one 
gloss equates them. 106 Furthermore, 
Italian botanists of the Renaissance 
give sansucus and amaracus as syno¬ 
nyms. 107 

Nearly all authorities concur that 
crafi^uyov is the same plant as apapaxov 
and identify it as Majorana horten- 
sis. 108 The Ancient Greek name sur¬ 
vives in Modern Greek as a term for 
this species 109 and in various dialectic 
names in southern Italy and Sicily, 
mostly general terms for marjoram. 110 
Persia and maggiorana are the usual 
Italian names of this species, but the 
Latin name survives in several forms 
in common use. 111 The survival of the 
Ancient Greek name in Modern Greek 
in the form as the usual 

name of Origanum maru 112 points to 
the solution of a perplexing problem. 
No primary Ancient Greek name can 
be established for this species. In the 
Greek world, it grew only on Crete. 
This marjoram closely resembles Ma¬ 


jorana hortensis, and the latter herb, 
extensively used in medicine, was 
shipped through Crete from such areas 
as Cyzicus, Syria, Cyprus, and Egypt. 
It is highly probable that the name of 
this much more important herb was 
extended to the native Cretan 0 . maru. 

A secondary name for aapi^uyov was 
axoc7rvov (Ps.-Diosc. 3. 41 [3. 39W.]), 
given to it perhaps because of its 
strong odor. 113 

The use of sweet marjoram in 
ancient times seems to have been 
chiefly coronary, although today it is 
employed in the same way as common 
marjoram and is popular in Italy. 114 

The Cretan 8lxt(X(jivck; (-ov) of the 
Greeks, dictamnus (-um) of the Ro¬ 
mans, 115 perhaps named after Mount 
Dicte, 116 was identified as dittany, Ama¬ 
racus dictamnus Benth., by Fraas, 117 
Sprengel, 118 Dierbach, 119 Fee, 120 Daube- 
ny, 121 Israelson, 122 Fiedler, 123 Schmidt, 124 
Thiselton-Dyer, 125 Daremberg, 126 John 
Sargeaunt, 127 Liddell-Scott-Jones, A. S. 
Pease, 128 and Andre. 129 It is cited as a 
secondary name of bastard dittany, 
Ballota acetabulosa Benth. (Marrubium 
acetabulosum L.) by Dioscorides. 130 
Pliny (NH 20. 156) cites it as a sec¬ 
ondary name of wild pennyroyal, 
Mentha pulegium L. 

Modern Greek SixTocpii or 8i7rToc(JU 
generally denotes Dictamnus albus L., 
according to Von Heldreich ; 131 but 
Gennadios 132 cites 8 lxtoc£jiq and Sta-ocpio 
for Amaracus dictamnus. The Latin 
word is the source of Old French 
ditan (source of English dittany ), 
Modern French dipt am , and German 
Diptam. The Italian popular nomen¬ 
clature indicates that the name in 
classical times denoted mostly A. 
dictamnus , but spread to a considerable 
number of somewhat similar species. 
Thus A. dictamnus in Tuscany is called 
dittamo , dittamo cretico, and dittamo 
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di Candia ; in Liguria, dittamo at 
Genoa and ditimo at Sarzana; and in 
Lombardy, ditimo at Brescia. 133 Dic- 
tamnus albus is called dittamo in 
Tuscany and dittamo gianco in Ligu¬ 
ria. 134 Marrubium pseudo-dictamnus L. 
is known as dittamo di Candia secondo 
and dittamo falso in Tuscany, and 
Marrubium acetabulosum L. is also 
known as dittamo falso in Tuscany. 135 
Heliotropium europaeum L. is called 
dittamo selvatico at Val di Chiana in 
Tuscany, 136 and the same term is applied 
also to Origanum vulgare in Marche. 137 
Calamintha patavina Host, is called 
dittamo zentil at Verona. 138 Lenz 139 
reported that he found A. dictamnus 
being raised in pots in northern Italy 
under the name of dittamo cretico . 
There is no evidence that the plant 
was used as a spice in ancient times. 

There are grounds to suspect that 
Greeks in the Levant, influenced by 
Semitic practice, used 8<7 <ko7tck; as a 


term both for hyssop, Hyssopus offi¬ 
cinalis L., and Syrian marjoram, 
Origanum maru ; and I intend to 
discuss this problem in a subsequent 
article. This usage, however, lies out¬ 
side the Graeco-Roman sphere and 
does not reflect normal Greek or Roman 
practice. 

The ay^paTov of Dioscorides (4. 59 
[4. 58W.]), so named because the 
flowers remained unaltered so long 
that they did not seem to age, is identi¬ 
fied by Liddell-Scott-Jones as pot 
marjoram, Origanum onites L. This 
identification presumably applies also 
to the ageraton of Pliny (NH 27. 13). 
It is certainly wrong. The plant may 
be sweet yarrow, Achillea ageratum L., 
as it was identified long ago by Hardouin 
(note on Plin. loc. cit.) and very recent¬ 
ly by Andre. 140 This species is still 
called ageratu and aggeratu in Sicily 
today. 141 
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NOTES 


1. Supplementband VII (1940), 813-18. 

2. For the taxonomy, G. P. de Wolf (“Notes on Culti¬ 
vated Labiates, 3. Origanum and Relatives,” Baileya, II 
[1954], 57-66) is taken as the authority, if he discusses the 
species, otherwise A. Fiori ( Nuova flora analitica d’ltalia 
[Florence, 1923-29]). 

3. Cf. E. Boissier, Flora orientalis (Geneva, 1867-88), 
IV, 551; E. de Haldcsy, Conspectus florae Graecae (Leipzig, 
1901-4), II, 554; G. Arcangeli, Compendio della flora ita- 
liana 2 (Turin, 1882), p. 537; H. O. Lenz, Botanik der alten 
Griechen und Romer (Gotha, 1859), p. 518; C. Fraas, Synop¬ 
sis plantarum florae classicae 2 (Leipzig, 1870), p. 181; 
F. Cazzuola, Le piante utili e nocive che crescono spontanee 
e coltivate in Italia (Turin and Rome, 1880), p. 108; J. Sib- 
thorp and J. E. Smith, Florae Graecae prodromus (London, 
1806-13), I, 418; F. Parlatore, Flora italiana (Florence, 
1848-94), IV, 101; E. Baroni, Guida botanica d'Italia 1 2 3 4 5 6 
(Bologna, 1932), p. 408; Fiori, op. cit., II, 455; G. E.Post, 
The Flora of Syria, Palestine, and Sinai 2 (Beirut, 1932-33), 
II, 334. 

4. Cf. Haldcsy, op. cit. (n. 3), II, 555. 

5. Lenz {op. cit. [n. 3], p. 519) reports its occurrence in 
Italy. Fiori {op. cit. [n. 2], II, 456) classifies it as a variety 
of Origanum vulgare which has been reported in the prov¬ 
ince of Venice, on the island of S. Andrea, and in the 
Marche at Pesaro and Senigallia. 

6. Cf. Haldcsy, loc. cit. (n. 3). The distinction between 
O. heracleoticum and O. vulgare seems to be that the fertile 
bracts of the former are abundantly covered with glands, 
while in the latter the fertile bracts are glabrous, or only 
slightly glandular (De Wolf, op. cit. [n. 2], p. 62). 


7. E. g., Parlatore, op. cit. (n. 3), II, 554. Note that 
Fiori {op. cit. [n. 2], II, 456) classifies it as a variety of O. 
vulgare. 

8. Fiori, op. cit. [n. 2], II, 456: Native in North Africa, 
central Asia, and Arabia. Cf. R. von Fischer-Benzon, Alt- 
deutsche Gartenflora (Kiel [and Leipzig, 1894), p. 135; Ha¬ 
ldcsy, op. cit. (n. 3), II, 556; J. Becker-Dillingen, Handbuch 
des gesamten Gemiisebaues 5 (Berlin, 1950), p. 708; Arcan¬ 
geli, op. cit. (n. 3), p. 538; Cazzuola, op. cit. (n. 3), p. 107; 
Lenz, op. cit. (n. 3), p. 518; T. von Heldreich, Die Nutz- 
pflanzen Griechenlands (Athens, 1862), p. 32; Baroni, op. 
cit. (n. 3), p. 408; G. Schweinfurth, “Aegyptens auswartige 
Beziehungen hinsichtlich der Culturgewachse,” Verhandl. 
Berl. Gesell. fur Anthropol., Ethnol. und Urgesch., 1891, 
p. 664 (native in Syria); V. Loret, La flore pharaonique * 
(Paris, 1892), p. 55; Post, op. cit. (n. 3), II, 335 (sometimes 
cultivated, comes from Arabia). 

9. Haldcsy, op. cit. (n. 3), II, 556; Sibthorp, op. cit. 
(n. 3), I, 419. Cf. D. Bois, Les plantes alimentaires, III 
(Paris, 1934), 187 (comes from the East); Becker-Dillingen, 
op. cit. (n. 8), p. 709 (comes from the Orient). 

10. Cf. Haldcsy, op. cit. (n. 3), II, 552; Fiori, op. cit. 
(n. 2), II, 456. 

11. Cf. Haldcsy, op. cit. (n. 3), II, 553; Sibthorp, op. 
cit. (n. 3), I, 417. 

12. L. H. Bailey, Manual of Cultivated Plants (New 
York, 1949), p. 861; Post, op. cit. (n. 3), II, 335. 

13. Cf. Haldcsy, op. cit. (n. 3), II, 556. 

14. Cf. Arcangeli, op. cit. (n. 3), p. 538; Parlatore, op. 
cit. (n. 3), VI, 93; Boissier, op. cit. (n. 3), IV, 553; Fiori, op. 
cit. (n. 2), II, 456. 
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15. Cf. Hal&csy, op. cit. (n. 3), II, 554; Boissier, op. cit. 
(n. 3), IV, 551. 

16. Cf. Cazzuola, loc. cit. (n. 3); Fiori, loc. cit. 

17. Cf. Hal&csy, loc. cit.’, Fiori, loc. cit.; Heldreich, op. 
cit. (n. 8), p. 32. 

18. Cf. Hal&csy, op. cit. (n. 3), II, 556. 

19. Cf. Boissier, op. cit. (n. 3), IV, 553. 

20. Cf. Bois, op. cit. (n. 9), 111, 187. 

21. Cf. ibid., loc. cit. 

22. Cf. R. Stromberg, Griechische Pflanzennamen (Gote- 
borg, 1940), p. 117; l5. Boisacq, Dictionnaire etymologique 
de la langue grecque 4 (Heidelberg, 1950), p. 712; Steier, op. 
cit. (n. 1), 813; W. Prellwitz, Etymologisches Worterbuch 
der griechischen Sprache 2 (Gottingen, 1905), p. 336. 

23. Cf. P. G. Gennadios, Ae^ixov cpuToXoyixov (Athens, 
1914), p. 732, for variants. 

24. E. g., De diaet. 2. 54. 50; Epidem. 5. 1155; De vict. 
rat. in acut. 406; De morb. 2. 476; Morb. mul. 1. 609. It is 
referred by J. H. Dierbach (Die Arzneimittel des Hippocra¬ 
tes [Heidelberg, 1842], p. 174) to O. heracleoticum and 
creticum; by Fraas (op. cit. [n. 3], p. 181) to O. creticum. O. 
creticum L. is listed by Hal&csy (op. cit. [n. 3], It, 555) as 
a variety of O. heracleoticum , while Fiori (op. cit. [n. 2], II, 
456) classifies Hal&csy’s var. creticum as a variety ofO. vul- 
gare under the name of O. megastachyum Lk., and Post (op. 
cit. [n. 3], II, 334) gives (). creticum L. as a synonym of (). 
vulgare L. Fiori’s taxonomy is preferable. 

25. HP 6. 2. 3; cf. 1. 9. 4; 1. 12. 1; 6. 1. 4; 7. 1. 3, 6; 
7. 2. 1; 7. 6. 1. Fraas (op. cit. [n. 3], p. 181), followed by 
Berendes (note on Diosc. 3. 30), referred the white type of 
Theophrastus to O. creticum , on which see the preceding 
note. Thiselton-Dyer (index of Hort’s ed. of Theophr.) 
identifies it simply as O. heracleoticum, and this is accepted 
by LSJ. Steier (op. cit. [n. 1], 814) thinks that it may 
be O. major ana L. 

26. Cf. Diosc. loc. cit.; Nicand. Ther. 627; Diodes in 
schol. Nicand. loc. cit.; CMG, X, 1, 1 (p. 22. 25 W.); Plin. 
NH 20. 170; 25. 32. It is identified as O. heracleoticum by 
Sibthorp (op. cit. [n. 3], I, 418), Sprengel (note on Diosc. 
loc. cit.), Fraas (op. cit. [n. 3], p. 181), Lenz (op. cit. [n. 3], 
p. 519; Gow and Scholfield (index of their ed. of Nicand.), 
and J. Andr6 (Lexique des termes de botanique en latin 
[Paris, 1956], p. 230). This is the species represented by 
the figures in both the Codex Paris, gr. No. 2179 and the 
Codex Caesareus of Diosc. for optyavo<; 'HpaxXscoTtx?) (Ed. 
Bonnet, “Essai d’identification des plantes m&dicinales 
mentionn^es par Dioscoride,” Janus, VIII [1903], 226). 

27. Cf. Plin. NH 25. 32: “ Heracleon... also called 
origanum Heracleoticum or silvestre”; 26. 113: “the type of 
panax which we have called Heracleon Nicand. Ther. 
626-27: 6piyavov 'HpaxXeiov cited as an alternate name 
of xoviXt; TtavaxTEio?; Diodes in schol. Nicand. loc. cit.: 
xoviXt; also called 'HpaxXEiov and 6ptyavov; Codex Paris, 
gr. 2419, F. 329 r : 'HpaxXsa • 6ptyavov. 

28. Fraas (op. cit. [n. 3], p. 181), followed by Berendes 
(note on Diosc. 3. 30), referred this type to O. vulgare var. 
album, listed by Hal&csy (op. cit. [n. 3], II, 554) as O. viride 
Boiss., i.e., O. vulgare. Thiselton-Dyer (index of Hort’s ed. 
of Theophr.) identifies it as O. viride, and this is accepted 
by LSJ. 

5$9. 3. 31 (3. 29 W.): “aypiopiyavoc, called by some 
ndvcpcE? 'HpaxXEiov and by others xoviXt;”; 3. 56 (3. 49 
W.): “wild opiyavov, called by some TtavaxE*;, by some 
xovIXtj.” Cf. Plin. NH 25. 32: “the type of panaces called 
Heracleon... also called origanum Heracleoticum or sili¬ 
ve stre” 

30. Sibthorp (op. cit. [n. 3], I, 417) referred it to O. 
creticum, on which see n. 24 above. K. H. E. Koch (Die 
Baume und Straucher des alien Griechenlands 2 [Berlin, 1884], 
p. 101) identified it as O. hirtum, listed by Hal&csy (op. cit. 
[n. 3], II, 555) as O. heracleoticum and by Fiori (op. cit. [n. 2], 
II, 456) as a variety of O. vulgare. Sprengel (note on Diosc. 
loc. cit.), Fraas (op. cit. [n. 3], p. 181), and Berendes (note 


on Diosc. loc. cit.) referred it to O. vulgare var. album, i.e., 
O. vulgare (see n. 28 above). Lenz (loc. cit. [n. 3]) and 
Daubeny (in Gunther’s ed. of Diosc., p. 673) identified it 
simply as O. vulgare. 

31. Cf. Gennadios, op. cit. (n. 23), p. 733. 

32. Cf. Lenz, loc. cit. (n. 3). The first occurrence is in 
Cato Agric. 127. 2. This species is usually called origano or 
regano in Italy today. For dialectic variants, cf. O. A. J. 
Penzig, Flora popolare italiana (Genoa, 1924), I, 325-26. 

33. Cf. Antiph. in Athen. 2. 68 A; Alexis ibid. 4. 170 
BC; Aristoph. in Poll. 6. 69; Diodes in Oribas. Coll, tried. 
4. 3. 5; Galen. VI, 572, 630, 638 K. (pp. 275. 1, 311. 19, 
317. 14 Helmr.). 

34. Cf. Anaxandrid. in Athen. 2. 68B; Cleostrat. ibid. 
7. 278C; Sotad. ibid. 7. 293CD; Antiph. ibid. 7. 295D; 
Alexis ibid. 7. 322C. The use of marjoram on stale fish was 
so customary that it became proverbial (cf. Clearch. in 
Athen. 3. 116E; Athen. 3. 119E). 

35. Galen. VI, 713, 725 K. (pp. 363. 26, 371. 2 Helmr.). 

36. Galen. VI, 668, 677 K. (pp. 337. 3, 342. 16 Helmr.). 

37. Galen. VI, 563 K. (p. 269. 25 Helmr.). 

38. Cf. Aristot. Probl. 927al ; Hippocr. De diaet. 2. 54; 
Cael. Aur. Acut. 3. 21. 210; Chron. 1. 4. 112. 

39. Ran. 603. Explained by the schol. on Ran. 616 (viz., 
loc. cit.) as “to look sour.” 

40. Cf. M. G. Kains, Culinary Herbs (New York and 
London, 1912), p. 105; Bois, op. cit. (n. 9), III, 187; Caz¬ 
zuola, op. cit. (n. 3), p. 108. 

41. Cf. G. Pedrotti and V. Bertoldi, Nomi dialettali delle 
piante indigene del Trentino e della Ladinia Dolomitica 
(Trent, 1930), p. 258. 

42. Cf. Bois, loc. cit. (n. 40); M. Grieve, Culinary Herbs 
and Condiments (New York, 1940), p. 86. 

43. Cf. Boisacq, op. cit. (n. 22), p. 490. It is not listed by 
Stromberg (n. 22). 

41. xoviXt] as a term for wild 6piyavov (Diosc. 3. 31 
[3. 29 \Y.]; 3. 56 [3. 49 \V.]) or 'HpaxXsiov (Nicand. Ther. 
626-27; Diodes in schol. Nicand. loc. cit.) is O. vulgare; 
as a term for optyavoc 'HpaxXscoTixTj (Diosc. 3. 30 [3. 27 W.]) 
it is O. heracleoticum. 

45. Cf. Colum. 9. 4. 2: “native cunila , which country 
people call satureia.” Note Colum. 11. 3. 39: transmarina 
cunila, which is probably Satureia thymbra. 

46. Cf. Halacsy, op. cit. (n. 3), II, 550; second supple¬ 
ment, p. 70. 

47. Fiori (op. cit. [n. 2], II, 441) mentions only the 
vicinity of Cagliari in Sardinia. 

48. It is not listed by Hal&csy (n. 3). 

49. Cf. Fiori, op. cit. (n. 2), II, 442: northern and central 
Italy, south as far as Rome. 

50. Cf. Penzig, op. cit. (n. 32), I, 441. 

51. Cf. Plin. NH 20. 170: “There is another kind of 
cunila, called gallinacea by the Romans, origanum Heracle¬ 
oticum by the Greeks”; Plaut. Trin. 935; Ps.-Apul. Herb. 
122 (cf. CGL, 111, 557. 45; 621. 66): cunila gallica. 

52. It is so identified by Fraas, op. cit. (n. 3), p. 181; 
E. L. Sturtevant (“Sturtevant’s Notes on Edible Plants,” 
N. 1'. State Dept. Agr. Ann. Rept. 27, Vol. II, Part 2 
[1918-19], p. 397), Bois (op. cit. [n. 9], HI, 187), and 
Andr& (op. cit. [n. 26], p. 109). 

53. Cf. Plin. NH 8. 98 (eaten by tortoises as a protection 
against snake bites); 19. 165 (called panax by Cratevas); 

25. 99 (a type of panax especially useful for snake bites); 
20. 169 (sometimes called panacea, has a seed like that 
of pennyroyal, useful for wounds, snake bites, and tumors 
and troubles of the male organs); Colum. 6. 13. 1 (used in 
a salve for scabs on oxen); 6. 30. 8 (used in a suppository 
for a hor e with bile). It was a familiar plant, since Pliny 
mentions it as a standard of reference in descriptions (NH 

26. 42, 148; 27. 41). 

54. Rackham (note on Plin. NII 8. 98) says that it is 
perhaps pennyroyal, being misled by the comparison of 
the seed of pennyroyal to that of cunila bubula. Andr6 (op. 
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cit. [n. 26], p. 109) says that it is unidentified. The usage 
of cunila limits the possibilities to savory and marjoram, 
and the synonymy with panax (or panacea) narrows the 
choice to O. vulgare (see n. 55 below). 

55. 0. vulgare (Plin. NH 26. 113: the type of panax called 
Heraclium; Nicand. Ther. 626-27: xoviAy) navdxxetoc also 
called opiyavov 'HpdbcAsiov); O. heracleoticum (Plin. NH 
25. 32: origanum Heracleoticum cited as an alternate name). 
Cf. also Cael. Aur. Acut. 3. 4. 42: origanum and panax 
Heracleotica. 

56. Cf. Diosc. 3. 30 (3. 28 W.); Plin. NH 20. 175 (a 
type of origanum ); 20. 177 ( Heracleoticum, which is called 
onitis ); Galen. XII, 91 K.; Nicand. Alex. 56 and schol. ad 
loc.; Hesych. s.v. Since ovm? is probably a derivative 
of ovo? “ass,” the plant being so named because asses were 
fond of it, origanum asinale (Chiron 190, 354, 686; Veget. 

I. 19. 3) is probably merely a translation. 

57. Identified as O. creticum, i. e., a variety of O. vulgare 
(see n. 24), by Fraas ( loc. cit. [n. 3]), Lenz ( loc. cit. [n. 3]). 
and Berendes (note on Diosc. 3. 30); by Sprengel (note on 
Diosc.) as O. onites or creticum; and by Sibthorp (op. cit. 
[n. 3], I, 418), Daubeny (in Gunther’s ed. of Diosc., p. 673), 
Sturtevant (op. cit. [n. 52], p. 387), G. Hegi (Illustrierte 
Flora von Mittel-Europa [Munich, 1906-30], V, 4, 2333, n. 1), 
Gow and Scholfield (index of their ed. of Nicand.), and 
LSJ as O. onites. Andr£ (op. cit. [n. 26], p. 227) identifies it 
in the strict sense as perhaps Majorana onites , although in 
some passages it is O. vulgare or in the East O. heracleoticum. 
Daubeny reported that the figure for ovm<; in the Codex 
Caesareus of Dioscorides was M. onites , and Bonnet re¬ 
ported the same for 6p[yavo<; 6v?)Tt<; in the Codex Paris, 
gr. No. 2179 (Bonnet, op. cit. [n. 26], p. 226). 

58. Cf. Fiori, op. cit. (n. 2), II, 456. 

59. Cf. Halacsy, op. cit. (n. 3), II, 555. 

60. Cf. ibid ., op. cit. (n. 3), II, 556; Fiori, op. cit. (n. 2), 

II, 456. 

61. Cf. Penzig, op. cit. (n. 32), I, 325. 

62. O. onites is called prjyavr), ayptyavr), and dyptoppt- 
yavr), and O. vulgare is called ptyavr; and dypioppiyavo<; 
(Gennadios, op. cit. [n. 23], pp. 732, 733). 

63. Cf. Plin. NH 20. 175: “The type of origanum called 
onitis is sometimes called prasion ; it is not unlike hyssopus ”; 
20. 177: “the second type of Heraclium, with more slender 
leaves, not unlike sampsuchum, sometimes called prasion ”; 
Diosc. 3. 35 (3. 30 W.): “the second type of Tpayoptyavo?, 
which some also call rtpamov.” 

64. Cf. esp. Thiselton-Dyer, Journ. Philol., XXXIII 
(1914), 197-99. 

65. 4. 49 (4. 49-50 W.). Pliny (NH 27. 141) cites tra- 
gonis as a variant form. Note also Latin hirculus (Ps.- 
Diosc. 4. 49 RV W.). 

66. Cf. Stromberg, op. cit. (n. 22), p. 61. 

67. Op. cit. (n. 3), p. 182. 

68. Die “ Materia medica” des Klaudios Galenos (Diss., 
Dorpat, 1894), p. 137. 

69. Cf. Gennadios, op. cit. (n. 23), p. 732. 

70. Cf. Bois, op. cit. (n. 9), II, 187; Post, op. cit. (n. 3), 
II, 334; G. M. Crowfoot and L. Baldensperger, From 
Cedar to Hyssop (New York and Toronto, 1932), pp. 71, 77. 

71. Note on Diosc. loc. cit. 

72. In Gunther’s ed. of Diosc., p. 665. 

73. Ibid., p. 675. 

74. Note on Paul. Aeg. 7. 3 s. v. 

75. Op. cit. (n. 26), p. 319. 

76. Cf. Penzig, op. cit. (n. 32), I, 41. 

77. 3. 35 (3. 30 W.) (quite similar to 6ptyavov and wild 
gpTioXXo?); cf. Nicand. Alex. 310; Plin. NH 20. 176 (quite 
similar to wild serpyllum). 

78. Cf. Stromberg, op. cit. (n. 22), p. 61. 

79. In Gunther’s ed. of Diosc., p. 673. 

80. Loc. cit. (n. 26). E. Emmanuel (“Etude compara¬ 
tive sur les plantes dessin^es dans le codex Constantinopo- 
litanus de Dioscorides,” Schweizerische W ochenschrijt fiir 


Chemie und Pharmacie, LXI [1912], 45-50, 64-72) also 
thought that it might be this species. 

81. “L’identification des noms des plantes du Codex 
Constantinopolitanus de Dioscoride,” Journal Asiatique, 
CCXXX (1938), 577-621. 

82. Op. cit. (n. 3), p. 178. 

83. Loc. cit. (n. 80). 

84. Index of their ed. of Nicand. 

85. Index of his ed. of Celsus. 

86. Preface of Vol. II of Celsus. 

87. Cf. Penzig, op. cit. (n. 32), I, 301. 

88. Cf. Diosc. 3. 47 (3. 42 W.) (also called opiyavic be¬ 
cause of the similarity of its blossoms to those of opiyavov); 
Plin. NH 12. Ill (Egyptian inferior to the Lydian). It 
seems likely that the Egyptian ptApov of Athen. 2. 66 C, 
used as an ingredient in an appetizer, is properly q.dpov. 

89. It is so identified by Sibthorp (op. cit. [n. 3], I. 417), 
Dierbach (op. cit. [n. 24], p. 179), Fraas (op. cit. [n. 3], p. 
182), Daubeny (in Gunther’s ed. of Diosc., p. 673), Beren¬ 
des (note on Diosc. loc. cit.), and Andr6 (op. cit. [n. 26], 
p. 200). This is the species represented in the figure for 
p.dpov in the Codex Caesareus of Dioscorides (Bonnet, op. 
cit. [n. 26], p. 226). Sprengel (note ad loc. cit.) was doubtful, 
thinking that the ooocottoi; of Diosc. 3. 27 (3. 25 W.) might 
rather be this species. It is identified as Teucrium marum 
by A. Ernout (note on Plin. NH 12. Ill) and in LSJ. Bas- 
madjian (op. cit. [n. 81], p. 599) says that the Arabic term 
for the plant in the Codex Const, of Dioscorides perhaps 
denotes Teucrium marum. 

90. Cf. Theophr. Odor. 7. 33. The only evidence of use 
as a spice is the emendation of Athenaeus in n. 88. 

91. Cf. Boisacq, op. cit. (n. 22), p. 50. 

92. Cf. H. Lewy, Die semitischen Fremdworter im Grie- 
chischen (Berlin, 1895), p. 43. 

93. Diosc. 3. 41 (3. 39 W.) (Cyprus and Cyzicus); Plin. 
NH 13. 14 (Cyzicus); 21. 67 (Phrygia); 21. 163 (Cyprus). 

94. Note on Diosc. 3. 41. 

95. So Fraas (op. cit. [n. 3], p. 182), Lenz (loc. cit. [n. 3]), 
Fischer-Benzon (op. cit. [n. 8], p. 135), Daremberg (index of 
his ed. of Celsus), Thiselton-Dyer (index of Hort’s ed. of 
Theophr.), L. Savastano (“Studii Virgiliani,” Annali R. 
Stazione Sperimentale Agrumicoltura e Frutticoltura Aci- 
reale, XI [1931], p. 93), and LSJ. Dierbach (op. cit. [n. 24], 
p. 179), acknowledging that some botanists identify the 
plant as Majorana hortensis, still favored Ciisalpin’s identi¬ 
fication as Teucrium marum L. A. L. A. F6e (Flore de 
Virgile [Paris, 1832], p. 185) identified it as Origanum 
majoranoides L. (but the author is properly Willd., and 
this is a synonym of O. maru L.). Emmanuel (op. cit. [n. 
80]) identified the plant in Nicander and Dioscorides as 
Anthemis altissima L. Basmadjian (op. cit. [n. 81], p. 586) 
says that the Arabic term in the Codex Const, of Dioscorides 
denotes Matricaria parthenium L. 

96. Cf. Penzig, op. cit. [n. 32], I, 325. 

97. E. g., Romanian magheran, Italian majorana and 
maggiorana, French marjolaine, Provengal and Spanish 
majorana, Spanish mejorana, and Portuguese mangerona. 
Cf. W. Meyer-Luebke, Romanisches etymologisches Worter- 
buch 3 (Heidelberg, 1935), p. 31. 

98. Pliny (NH 21. 61) alleges that it was a term used 
by the Syrians and Egyptians. Dioscorides (3. 41 [3. 39 W.]) 
cites a primary Egyptian name aocpo and a secondary 
Egyptian name oq-oyovo? tcrsco? “congener of Isis,” the 
latter implying an Egyptian origin of the plant. In Athen. 
15. 676 D the so-called Naucratite wreath is defined as one 
made of adq.<Jjoox° v > a flower alleged to be abundant in 
Egypt. Sprengel (note on Diosc. 3. 41) took the term to be 
Egyptian. 

99. Plin. NH 13.14 (Cyzicus); 21.61 (Syria and 
Egypt); 21. 163 (most valued and most fragrant from 
Cyprus); Cels. 5. 11 (Cyprus); Colum. 10. 171 (Canopus); 
Diosc. 3. 41 (3. 39 W.) (best from Cyzicus and Cyprus, next 
best from Egypt); Chiron 853, 856 (Alexandria). 
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100. Plin. NH 21. 61; Nicand. Frag. 74. 53. 

101. Both are mentioned in the same passage (5. 11). 

102. Sampsuchum is mentioned in 10. 117, amaracus in 
10. 296. 

103. dg.dpaxo^ is mentioned in Ther. 575, adtx^'j/ov in 
Ther. 617. 

104. NH 21. 61; cf. 21.163: sampsuchum sire amaracum. 
Cf. also Dioclesin Athen. 15. 681 B: “djxdpaxov, which some 
call adg^ooxov.” 

105. On Aen. 1. 697. 

106. Codex Paris, gr. 2419, F. 322 v : dgdpaxov— to adg.- 

(yiooxov. 

107. Cf. Rufinus De virtutibus herbarum , F. 66vh. 

108. So Fraas (op. cit. [n. 3], p. 182), Lenz (foe. cit. [n. 3]), 
Fischer-Benzon (op. cit. [n. 8], p. 135), Dauheny (in 
Gunther’s ed. of Diosc.), Emmanuel (op. cit. [n. 80]), and 
LSJ. Sprengel (note on Diosc. 3. 41) took adg.'>JX.ov to 
differ from dg.apaxoc, but identified it as Majorana hortensis. 

109. ad[jL->xov (W. B. Pat on, CR, XXI [1907], 107). 

110. Cf. G. Rohlfs, Etymologisches Worterbuch (lev unter- 
italienischen Grdzitdt (Halle, 1930), No. 1917: Scari lin- 
guistici nella Magna Grecia (Halle and Rome, 1933), No. 18. 

111. E.g., sansico, samsuco , and sansuco in Tuscany 
(Penzig, op. cit. [n. 32], I, 325). 
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Early Medieval Trade Routes 

Howard L. A dels on* 


THE techniques and methodology of numismatics as an ancillary science 
were developed through the study of the ancient world. The application 
of numismatics to the study of the medieval world is of much more recent 
origin. This, of course, is not to say that some great medievalists such as 
Henri Pirenne and art historians of the stature of Andre Grabar have not 
utilized numismatic data in their own researches. By and large, however, 
scholars of the Middle Ages have neglected the vast mine of material avail¬ 
able to them in the form of thousands of monetiform objects which have 
resisted the onslaught of time. 

Perhaps the study of a single limited problem in which a new synthesis 
is reached can serve to demonstrate the utility of numismatic research. The 
problem we shall attack had its origins in a simple numismatic oddity that 
escaped mention by most numismatists and virtually all historians. Its solu¬ 
tion appears to have vital implications and ramifications for the interpre¬ 
tation of the history of the early Middle Ages. Historians and numismatists 
have been struck by the longevity of the Byzantine solidus from the time 
of Constantine to the siege of Constantinople by the Turks and by the per¬ 
sistence of the Byzantines in maintaining that coin at a given weight and 
fineness for the entire early Middle Ages. There are, however, three gener¬ 
ally ignored series of Byzantine solidi that were issued in the sixth and 
seventh centuries which deviated from this legal weight and standard, 
though both the weight and fineness were expressly stipulated in the Theo- 
dosian and Justinian recensions of Roman law. This variation from the 
norm in the case of coins obviously marked to indicate excessive lightness 
and a lesser degree of fineness cannot be the result of anything but a mani¬ 
festation of an imperial policy which was deliberately carried out. Coinage 
in gold was a jealously guarded prerogative of the Byzantine emperor, as 
we know from statements by Ammianus Marcellinus, Procopius, Zonaras, 
and other late Roman authors as well as from the numerous laws regarding 

•Mr. Adelson, who is assistant professor of history at the City College of New York and 
associate editor of the American Numismatic Society, is principally interested in medieval 
economic history. The numismatic problems connected with this paper, which was delivered 
at the annual meeting of the American Historical Association in Washington, D. C., December 
29, 1958, are treated in the author’s recent book Light Weight Solidi and Byzantine Trade 
during the Sixth and Seventh Centuries (New York, 1957)* 
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the striking of gold. 1 In one instance the Byzantines fought a war against 
the rising power of Islam because the tribute payments had been made 
in a new variety of gold coin which was not of imperial origin. 2 Still there 
are three series of gold solidi of twenty siliquae, twenty-two siliquae, and 
twenty-three siliquae respectively which are clearly of Byzantine origin and 
noticeably different from the normal solidus of twenty-four siliquae. 

On the bases of two passages in Procopius referring to the issuance of 
light weight solidi in terms of disapproval, the introduction of these coins 
can be dated to a.d. 547~548. 3 They continued to be issued until about a.d. 670. 
Thus they cover a crucial period for the understanding of the Pirenne 
thesis. 

What was the purpose of these coins and why was their issue stopped 
about a.d. 670? A survey of the finds of these solidi shows a distinct con¬ 
centration of them along a route from northern Italy over the Alps and 
down the Rhine to Frisia and Britain. Another concentration, but one of 
later date, occurs in the Ukraine along the Dnieper. Three scattered speci¬ 
mens were found in the upper Balkans, one in North Africa, and some 
few in a single hoard from near Antioch in Syria. Only the single coin from 
North Africa and those from the Syrian hoard were found on territory 
that was at the time under Byzantine domination. 4 From this distribution 

1 In a.d. 365 the usurper Procopius sent men bearing aureos nummos with his portrait to 
secure Illyricum for himself. Ammianus Marcellinus, XXVI, 7, 11 (ed. Viktor E. Gardthausen 
[Leipzig, 1893-95], II, 81). He failed in his attempt, but the fact that he could expect results 
from such a maneuver is indicative of the belief that the striking of gold was an imperial pre¬ 
rogative. Previously the Emperor Julian, in the course of describing his actions against Constan- 
tius II, made a point of saying that he enjoyed the right to coin in gold and silver as a justifica¬ 
tion for his imperial position. Julian, Epistola ad Senatum Populumque Atheniensem, 287A 
(ed. Frederick C. Hertlein [Leipzig, 1875-76], I, 369). Procopius, History of the Wars, VII, 
33, 5-6 (ed. Jacob Haury [Leipzig, 1905-13], II, 442-43) and Zonaras, XIV, 22 (ed. Lud¬ 
wig A. Dindorf [Leipzig, 1868-75], III, 321), specifically state that it was not lawful for any¬ 
one but the Roman emperor to issue gold currency. 

2 Zonaras, XIV, 22 (ed. Dindorf, III, 321), tells us that Justinian Rhinotmetus went to war 
against ’Abd-al-Malik because the Caliph had dared to pay tribute in the newly established 
Arabic gold coinage. James D. Breckenridge, The Numismatic Iconography of Justinian II 
{685-695, 705-711 a.d.) (New York, 1959), 69-70, presents extremely cogent arguments for 
denying the accuracy of the account by Zonaras. 

3 Procopius, Anecdota, XXV, 11-12 (ed. Jacob Haury [Leipzig, 1905-13], IH> Pt. 1, 155), 
indicated that these coins were struck while Theodora was still alive. The Empress died in a.d. 548. 
In another passage {ibid., XXII, 38 [ed. Haury, III, Pt. 1, 140]) Procopius dates the issuance of 
these solidi during the tenure of John Barsymes as treasurer for the second time, i.e., from 547 
to some time after a.d. 555. Thus it must have taken place in 547-548. Cf. Ioannis Malalas, 
Chronographia, XVIII, O, 231C (ed. Ludwig A. Dindorf [Bonn, 1831], 486), where it is stated 
that in March 554 there was a disturbance among the lower classes because of the changing value 
of the \ermata, copper coinage, but that when news of the riots was brought to the Emperor* 
Justinian, he ordered that the coins be restored to their former value. This cannot refer to the 
same event. 

4 The find spots are: Udine and Cividale in northern Italy; Hoischhugel in Carinthia; an 
unknown site in southern Germany; Munningen near Nordlingen; Miillingsen near Soest; Sinzig 
near Ahrweiler; Wonsheim near Alzey; Pfahlheim near Ellwangen; Wieuwerd, Cornwerd, and 
Nietap in Frisia; Mons in Belgium; Kent in England; Wilton in Norfolk, England; an unknown 
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of the finds it is evident that these light weight solidi were not intended 
for use within the boundaries of the Empire. In fact, a great deal of literary 
and legal evidence can be cited to prove that their circulation within the 
Empire was forbidden. 5 

These coins were struck in the period immediately following the Vol\er - 
wanderung. The appearance of the Germanic tribes on the Roman side of 
the limes was not without its effect, even though there was a cultural con¬ 
tinuum. Merchants of western origin had declined in importance during 
the period of the Roman Empire, and their position had been taken by 
easterners—Syrians, Jews, and Greeks. 6 This process, which began quite 
early, was greatly accelerated by the Germanic invasions. The importance 


site in the Balkans; Sadowetz in northern Bulgaria; Szentes in Hungary; North Africa (proba¬ 
bly Carthage); Hama in Syria; Dnieper Delta in the Ukraine; Pereschtschepino and Zatschepi- 
lovo near Poltawa. These finds and the literature concerning them are discussed in my book 
Light Weight Solidi and Byzantine Trade during the Sixth and Seventh Centuries (New York, 

T 957)- ... 

6 See particularly Gregory I, Registrum, VI, io ( Monumenta Germaniae Historica [here¬ 
after cited as MGH], Epp., I, 389), and ibid., Ill, 33 ( MGH, Epp., I, 191). Cf. Nov. Maioriani, 
VII, 1, 14 (a.d. 458) (ed. Theodor Mommsen and Paul M. Meyer, Codex Theodosianus [Berlin, 
1905], III, 171). Adrien Blanchet, “Les ‘sous Gaulois’ du v® siecle,” Le Moyen Age, 2d ser., 
XIV (Jan-Feb. 1910), 45-48, held that this refers to poor alloy in the gold coinage. Maurice 
Prou, Les Monnaies merovingiennes: Catalogue des monnaies franqaises de la Bibliotheque 
Nationale (Paris, 1892), xvi, and Ernest Babelon, “La Silique romaine, le sou et le denier de 
la loi des Francs Saliens,” Journal des Savants (Feb. 1901), 120, believed that this refers to a 
light weight coinage. In any event this shows that the Romans did not accept all gold coinage 
at full value. See also Leges Burgundionum, Constitutiones Extravagantes, XXI, 7 (MGH, Leges, 
Sectio I, II, Pt. 1, 120-21), which shows that the Germanic barbarians as well knew of certain 
gold coins that were not universally acceptable. Cf. St. Avitus, Epistolae, LXXXVII (MGH, 
A.A., VI, 96). The reference to Formulae Lindenbrogianae, lxxxii, which is sometimes men¬ 
tioned in this connection, can be shown to be spurious on the basis of the best edition of that 
text in MGH, Leges, Sectio V, 77. 

6 Pierre Lambrechts, “Le Commerce des ‘Syriens’ en Gaule du Haut-Empire a l’epoque 
merovingienne,” UAntiquite Classique, VI (Apr. 1937), 35-61, maintained that prior to the 
Vol\erwanderung the Gauls themselves carried on the trade in the western Mediterranean. Ac¬ 
cording to Lambrechts numerous oriental merchants entered Gaul in Merovingian times and re¬ 
placed the native entrepreneurs who had been ruined by the economic difficulties of the third 
and fourth centuries as well as by the Germanic invasions. Cf. Vasile Parvan, Die Nationalitat der 
Kaufleute im romischen Kaiserreiche (published doctoral dissertation, Breslau, 1909). George I. 
Bratianu, “Une nouvelle histoire de l’Europe au moyen-age: La fin du monde antique et le 
triomphe de l’Orient,’’ Revue beige de philologie et d’histoire, XVIII (Jan.-Mar. 1939), 252-66, 
held that the troubles of the third century caused a population decline, particularly in the West, 
and a consequent shift in the center of economic life eastward. The conquests of Islam, in his 
view, completed the process, while the anti-Semitism of the Byzantines resulted in a westward 
migration of Jewish merchants, making possible the Carolingian stabilization at a lower level 
than had been attained in the earlier period. Henri Pirenne, Mediaeval Cities: Their Origins and 
the Revival of Trade, tr. Frank D. Halsey (Princeton, N. J., 1948), 5, held that by the fourth 
century the economic supremacy of the East was manifest. Louis Brehier, “Les colonies d’Orien- 
taux en Occident au commencement du moyen-age,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift, XII (No. 1, 
1903), i-39> pointed to the increasing importance of the oriental communities in the West. This 
was accentuated by the Byzantine reconquest. Before the Germanic invasions the Orientals tended 
to assimilate into the communities within which they lived, but after the Vbl\erwanderung they 
were continually noted as a separate entity. See also Paul Scheffer-Boichorst, “Kleinere For- 
schungen zur Geschichte des Mittelalters IV: Zur Geschichte der Svrer im Abendlande,” Mitteil- 
ungen des Instituts fur osterreichische Geschichtsforschung (66 vols., Innsbruck, 1885), VI, 520- 
50. 
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of merchants of eastern origin during the Merovingian period in Gaul is 
certainly more marked than during the preceding Roman epoch or the 
following Carolingian age. This is not merely a quantitative but a quali¬ 
tative point as well. The number of Orientals cannot be estimated other 
than by the fact that on certain occasions, such as the entrance of Gontran 
into Orleans, the three separate communities—Syrians, Jews, and Latins— 
were mentioned individually as though they were all of some size. A list 
of cities in which the Orientals resided would not in itself be of any im¬ 
portance, but their growing influence is a matter that can easily be traced not 
only by their frequent assumption of the ecclesiastical posts of the West, such 
as the see of St. Peter, but even in the constant stream of art motifs and 
works that are oriental in origin. 7 

The natural concomitant of this growing importance of a nonnative 
element in the life of Western Europe, of course, was the gradual decline 
of the Gallo-Roman element to a point where it lost its identity in the 
melange of the rising Germanic barbarians. More properly it may be said 
that the Germans and the natives fairly rapidly approximated one another 
culturally and in other ways. The granting of the right of conubium among 
the Visigoths in the sixth century is proof of the rapid Romanization of the 
Germanic peoples throughout Western Europe. Not only did the Germans 
adopt Roman culture and forms, but the native elements in the population 
declined in self-consciousness at the same time, and common ground was 
reached very quickly after the influx of the barbarians had ceased. This 
decline, however, did not cause a break in the unity of the Roman Medi¬ 
terranean, and contacts with the seat of Byzantine culture were many. 
Internal decline was evident in the late fourth century. The Germanic in¬ 
vasions merely hastened the process so that the economic supremacy of the 
East became more and more manifest. This internal decline is made some¬ 
what more evident by the fact that in the areas conquered by the bar¬ 
barians it was not the solidus that was the principal coin but the triens, 
which was only one-third of the Byzantine piece. The eventual cessation 
of coinage in gold in meaningful quantities for exchange is in great measure 
a result of this continuous decline that accompanied the fragmentation of 
the political structure, so that no state in Western Europe was strong enough 
to guarantee currency for its coinage as Rome had done. 8 

The most outstanding feature of the early Middle Ages is this cultural 

7 Louis Brehier, “Les colonies d’Orientaux.” See also O. M. Dalton, Byzantine Art and 
Archaeology (Oxford, Eng., 1911), 87-88, and Henri Pirenne, Mohammed and Charlemagne, 
tr. Bernard Miall (New York, 1939)* 129-39. 

8 This was the view of Marc Bloch, “Le probleme de Tor au moyen4ge,” Annales d’his- 
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and economic decline and the fusion of the Germanic and Roman peoples. 
Of course this aspect of life in the early medieval period did not proceed at 
a constant rate, nor was it uniform throughout the West. Conditions north 
of the Loire reached a much lower point than those found in southern 
Gaul, where the Germanic penetration was much less real. 9 The Gaul de¬ 
scribed by Ammianus Marcellinus, however, was quite different from that 
described by Gregory of Tours. Roman civilization, it has been shown by 
Pirenne and Alfons Dopsch, did not disappear in one fell stroke, but cer¬ 
tainly the decadence of ancient culture was accelerated during the bleaker 
periods. The Vandal conquest of North Africa must have been one of the 
events that hastened this process of decline, and during the reign of Geiseric 
Vandal fleets undoubtedly ravaged the shipping of the Mediterranean with 
impunity, but this was not a condition of any permanence. 10 The basic 
economic and cultural unity of the Mediterranean remained, but the suprem¬ 
acy of the East became ever more marked. Feuding and warfare punctuated 
the lives of western Europeans, but the ubiquitous class of merchants con¬ 
tinued to ply their trade so successfully that during the early fifth century 
the gold solidus seems to have become the standard coin used in southern 
Scandinavia. 

As the pressure of the Germanic tribes increased during the last years 
of the fourth century and the early years of the fifth, the economic condi¬ 
tions within the Empire declined. This brought about a greater dependence 
upon the use of gold rather than fiduciary money. At the same time the 
Germanic peoples became increasingly aware of the monetary value of gold, 
and this led to a steady increase in its use among them. Silver coinage had 
fluctuated too much in value as a result of the emperors’ financial difficulties 
in earlier periods. Consequently, the Germanic tribes’ marked preference 
for silver currency, which had been noted by Tacitus, died. They fully real¬ 
ized the usefulness of gold currency during their invasions of the Empire. 


toire economique et sociale, V (Jan. I933)> 18-24. See also George I. Bratianu, “La distribution 
de l’or et les raisons economiques de la division de TEmpire Romain,” Etudes byzantines d’hts- 
toire economique el sociale (Paris, 1938), 75 * 

9 Pierre Lambrechts, “Les theses de Henri Pirenne sur la fin du monde antique et les debuts 
du moyen-age,” Byzantion, XIV (No. 2, 1939), 526 ff. 

10 Cf. Norman H. Baynes, “The Decline of Roman Power in Western Europe: Some Mod¬ 
ern Explanations,” Journal of Roman Studies, XXXIII (Pts. 1 and 2, 1943), 29-35. See also 
Baynes’s review of books by Ferdinand Lot, Henri Pirenne, and Michael Rostovtzeff in the 
Journal of Roman Studies, XIX (Pt. 2, 1929), 224-35. As late as 1955 he reprinted that review 
in his book Byzantine Studies and Other Essays (London, 1955 ), 3°9“i6, contending “that the 
unity of the Mediterranean world was broken by the pirate fleet of Vandal Carthage and that 
the shattered unity was never restored.” Archibald R. Lewis, Naval Power and Trade in the 
Mediterranean, a.d. 5 00-1100 (Princeton, N. J., I 95 1 ), 18-20, contended that the effect of the 
Vandal attacks was purely temporary. 
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Long contact with the Romans had resulted in this. When they settled in 
the Empire, of course, the steady process of Romanization gave further 
impetus to the use of gold. Payments in terms of gold were common in the 
writing of Gregory of Tours, and the tomb of Childeric at Tournai revealed 
that this early Frankish king had hoarded a respectable number of gold 
coins. 11 

The first signs of economic recovery appeared during the reign of Anas- 
tasius. His coinage was imitated in some quantity in the West. It occurs in the 
hoard of Bresin in Germany and in a number of Scandinavian hoards. His 
coinage and imitations of it also form an important segment of the hoards 
of Gourdon and Chinon, which were actually buried during the reign of 
Justin I. But the largest increase in number of Byzantine coins and imita¬ 
tions found in the West occurs for the period from Justinian through Hera- 
clius (610-641). P. C. J. A. Boeles lists 208 coins, mostly gold, found in 
Frisia. Ninety-five of these are clearly imperial gold or imitations, and better 
than half are of the above-mentioned period. 12 After Heraclius, the Frankish 
currency seems to have held sway in Frisia. Since many of the early imi¬ 
tations probably come from Italy, it is clear that a route existed in the early 
years of the sixth century which brought a steady stream of coinage over 
the Alps northward. This same situation is noted from a survey of the coins 
in Austrasia. By far the greatest number are from the period from the reign 
of Anastasius through that of Heraclius. 13 

One naturally associates this rather startling growth in Byzantine interest 
in the West with the Persian difficulties which became acute during the 
reign of Anastasius and continued to afflict the Romans until a.d. 639. 
During that period war between these two peoples was as much the order 
of the day as peace. Justinian comprehended fully the immense task facing 
him. His attempt to reconstruct the Roman Empire around the Mediter¬ 
ranean necessitated the adoption of a defensive attitude toward the Persians. 
The interest of the Emperor had turned toward the western portions of 
the old Roman Empire, and his conquests must have stimulated the activities 
of the oriental merchants in that region. These merchants, however, had 


11 J. J. Chiflet, Anastasis Childerici I Francorum regis, sive Thesaurus sepulchralis Tornaci 
Nerviorum effosus et commentario illustrata (Anvers, 1655), 252. On finds of Roman coins 
among the free Germans during the Empire, see Sture Bolin, Fynden av Romers\a mynt i det 
frta Germanien: Studier i romers\ och aldre germans\ historia (Lund, 1926). 

12 P. C. J. A. Boeles, Friesland tot de elfde Eeuw: Zijn voor- en vroege Gescheidnis (2d 
ed., The Hague, 1951), Appendix VIII. In addition to one genuine solidus of Anastasius, nine 
imitations of his coinage, three of which probably came from Italy, are also known to have 
been found in Frisia. 

13 Joachim Werner, Munzdatierte austrasische Grabfunde (Berlin and Leipzig, 1935), 107- 
33. See also Dirk Jellema, “Frisian Trade in the Dark Ages,” Speculum, XXX (Jan. 1955), 22. 
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begun to play a more vital role in the economic life of Western Europe as 
early as the reign of Anastasius and the beginning of the Persian troubles. 
The rebuilt Byzantine fleet certainly controlled the entire Mediterranean 
in the period preceding the death of Heraclius, and, as a direct result, trade 
in the West became safer than it had been at any time since the Vandals 
reached Carthage. 14 It should be noted that in Procopius’ description of the 
Emperor’s actions regarding the two customs houses on the straits on either 
side of Constantinople, he specifically speaks of merchants traveling between 
the capital and Italy or Libya. 15 Even the trade of Alexandria, the greatest 
of all the Mediterranean ports, with Western Europe and particularly with 
Italy seems to have been more active after the reconquest of the West by 
the Byzantines. The fact that the communities of merchants in Western 
Europe were composed primarily of Syrians, Jews, and Greeks, however, 
must have given Antioch and Constantinople a predominance that Alex¬ 
andria could not challenge successfully even during the late sixth and early 
seventh centuries, when trade relations between the patriarch and the pope 
seem to have reached a peak. 16 

It is pointless to repeat all of the evidence collected by Pirenne and others 
for the existence of very significant sea trade between the two halves of 
the Mediterranean. The case is very clear cut for a great expansion of that 
trade during the sixth and seventh centuries after a period of decline during 
the preceding epoch. 17 It is, however, necessary to return to the subject of 
the trade route from Italy by land to the Frisian coast. The route actually 
never seems to have been entirely closed. Miss Joan Fagerlie, a graduate 
student at a recent seminar of the American Numismatic Society, has shown 
that it is most likely that the Byzantine gold found in Scandinavia traveled 
over this same route. Archaeology provides a certain basis for the use of 
this trade route in pre-Carolingian times. Theodoric’s conquest of Italy and 
his preeminence among the Germanic kings provided a long period of 
peaceful relations with the more northerly peoples. The concentration of 


14 Lewis, Naval Power and Trade in the Mediterranean, 21 ff. 

15 Procopius, Anecdota, XXV, 8 (ed. Haury, III, Pt. 1, 154). 

16 George R. Monks, “The Church of Alexandria and the City’s Economic Life in the 
Sixth Century,” Speculum, XXVIII (Apr. 1953), 349-62. 

17 Cf. Anne Riising, “The Fate of Henri Pirenne’s Theses on the Consequence of the 
Islamic Expansion,” Classica et Mediaevalia, XIII (May 1952), 87-130. In this article she states: 
“An extensive Oriental commerce and a general internal prosperity in the Merovingian age has 
not been proved and hardly rendered probable ... it is reasonable to assume that the com¬ 
merce with the Orient was far too small to be a determining factor in Gallic society, and this 
means that a great part of Pirenne’s thesis has collapsed.” The existence of these series of light 
weight solidi would seem to prove that the Byzantines were vitally interested in the western 
trade and that it was of sufficient dimensions to warrant the particular interest of the imperial 
government. 
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finds of Ostrogothic silver coins and those of the Exarchate of Ravenna in 
the middle Rhine region seems to be conclusive proof of a continuous use 
of that trade route during the pre-Carolingian era. 18 

The route followed must have been one that crossed the Alps in the 
neighborhood of Lake Constance. Archaeological evidence gathered by 
Joachim Werner, based on finds of specific articles such as “Coptic” bronze 
vessels, ornamental gold crosses, and fibulae of a close-cell type, shows a con¬ 
centration of these items in the region north of Lake Constance along the 
headwaters of the Danube. The coins seem to have followed a more westerly 
route. Within the limits of southern and western Germany nineteen siliquae 
of Justinian struck in Ravenna and forty Ostrogothic siliquae have been 
found. The evidence provided by these finds as well as the coins struck in 
the area suggests that the route in question along the Rhine was of greater 
importance for the area to the east of the river than for the lands to the 
west of it. If the number of recovered pieces that may possibly have been 
issued in southern and western Germany can be used as indicative of the 
whole, the amount of coinage struck in that area during the sixth century 
must have been very small. Only a very few coins can be attributed to 
Rhenish mints, and even these are from sites such as Trier, which are 
located on the Gallic side of the river. In the seventh century, Frankish 
mints seem to have been in operation at Windisch, Basel, Strassburg, Speyer, 
Worms, Alsheim, Mainz, Boppard, Andernach, Bonn, Cologne, Ziilpich, 
Julich (?), Trier, and Pfalzel near Trier, all sites on the left bank of the 
Rhine. Basel, Strassburg, Mainz, and Trier were the outstanding mints 
while the others only struck coins intermittently. Only occasionally are coins 
from these Rhenish mints found on the right bank of the river. 

In the sixth century, the mass of currency in southern and western Ger¬ 
many on the right bank of the Rhine must have been composed principally 
of Italic coinage such as Ostrogothic silver and the later silver currency of 
Justinian. In addition, Ostrogothic and Byzantine gold, which must have 
crossed the Alps in the same body of commercial transactions that brought 
the silver, played a significant role. The coinages of the Rhenish and more 
distant Gallic mints did not occupy a significant position in the sites on 
the right bank. It can only be concluded that the commercial ties in this 
area on the right bank were much stronger with Italy than with the Gallic 
lands. 

If anything, the seventh century shows an even more perceptible dis- 

18 Werner, Miinzdatierte austrasische Grabjunde, passim, is the source for most of what 
follows regarding the transalpine and Rhenish trade. 
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tinction between the regions to the right and to the left of the Rhine. It is 
true that since the importation of silver coinage had come to an end, the 
total number of coins found is much smaller. But the same phenomenon 
of a commercial connection with Italy rather than the Frankish realm on 
the left bank is noticeable. The occurrence of Anglo-Saxon sceattas and 
Frisian trientes in the middle Rhine region, however, marks even further 
the economic unity of the river valley at the later period. Merovingian coins 
at the same time are only occasionally found among the Alemanni, Franks, 
and Thuringians on the right bank and are totally lacking among the 
Bavarians. 

At the extreme continental end of this trade lay Frisia—the area from 
which the trade about the North Sea radiated. 19 Boeles lists only twenty-six 
gold coins from Frisia struck before the reign of Anastasius. After that time 
the expansion in the area’s use of gold is easily traced by the great increase 
in the number of coins of the later period that have been found there. 
Evidence indicating the importance of the light weight solidi is probably 
best shown by the fact that of the four coins of Heraclius and Heraclius 
Constantine listed by Boeles three are of the light weight series. 

The finds of twenty-seven coins from Cologne, Mainz, Alsheim, and 
Worms as well as related currencies that have been made within Frisia easily 
establish the commercial bonds between that area and the Rhenish regions. 
In addition there are five coins from the mints on the Moselle and ten from 
those on the Meuse, including imitations. Thus of the 208 coins listed by 
Boeles, forty-two pieces come from the trade area formed by these river 
basins. At the same time it should be noted that a few Frisian and Anglo- 
Saxon sceattas, probably of a later date, are also found in the Rhineland. It is 
to be expected, however, that the direction of the currency’s flow would be 
northward in this region. Frisia must be considered one of the more primi¬ 
tive western areas in Merovingian times, and it would therefore import 
rather than export currency. 

Frisia was a vital link in the chain of find spots for the light weight 
solidi, and the finds are more closely concentrated there than anywhere else. 
Through the region along the right bank of the Rhine and particularly in 
Frisia, it was customary to loop or pierce gold coins and to use them for 
ornaments. This practice is present in a significant number of instances 
among the light weight solidi; perhaps this is connected in some measure 
with the fact that since the economy of the area was certainly below that 

19 On Frisia, see Boeles, Friesland tot de elfde Eeuw, and Jellema, “Frisian Trade in the 
Dark Ages,” 15-36. 
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established in Gaul proper, the true value of gold as a monetary metal was 
not as securely established. Using the coins for the manufacture of orna¬ 
ments involved a change in the value of the coins. The people residing in 
this area were not as accustomed to the use of gold as those who lived on 
formerly Roman lands. In Frisia at least thirty-one of the coins listed by 
Boeles from the reign of Anastasius and later were of poor alloy. A survey 
of the coinage from the Austrasian graves shows exactly the same phe¬ 
nomenon. The Germanic peoples who inhabited the region were apparently 
quite unskilled in determining which coins were of poor gold, for many 
of the pieces were merely plated copper, and in one instance there was even 
a core of lead. 20 

The light weight solidi, however, are found at the furthest extremity of 
this trade route, in England. Of course, commercial connections between 
England and the Continent were quite strong during this period. A type 
of fibula that may be distinguished from others is found in England and 
Frisia as well as near Cologne and Worms. The so-called “Coptic” bronzes 
extend over the entire route from Italy down the Rhine. Other objects such 
as a clamped saucer from the lower Rhine are also found in Kent, and 
Anglo-Saxon type belt plates occur along the Rhine. Pottery, glassware, 
and cruciform brooches serve to indicate the strength of this trade. The 
bond between the Continent and Britain actually appears to have been 
strengthened during the period of the Anglo-Saxon invasions, and a com¬ 
mon cultural pattern is easily seen in Frisia and England. Because many 
authors have sufficiently detailed British contacts with the Continent in 
the early Middle Ages, it is pointless to repeat the material. 

The character of the trade along the Rhine Valley was influenced by 
the more primitive condition of the peoples on the right bank through 
whose territory this trade passed. These people used gold and engaged in 

20 Gregory of Tours, Historia Francorum, II, 42 ( MGH, Scriptores rerum merovingicarum, 
I, 105), tells us that Clovis bribed the leudes of Ragnachar with counterfeit currency of gilded 
copper (aereum deauratum). The fraud was only discovered sometime later after the damage 
had been done. On another occasion Gregory notes that the Saxons paid many thousand pieces 
of gold to King Guntram for the privilege of crossing the Rhone. Having crossed the river, they 
entered Auvergne in the springtime, and there they produced, instead of gold, stamped bars of 
bronze (regulas aeris incisas pro auro). People who saw these bars did not doubt that they 
were tested and proven gold because of the fine color that had been given to the metal by some 
clever process. Many persons were tricked by this device, gave their good money for the bronze, 
and were reduced to poverty. Ibid., IV, 42 (MGH, Scriptores rerum merovingicarum, I, 177). 
Procopius, De Aedificiis, I, 2, 4 (ed. Jacob Haury [Leipzig, 1905-13], III, Pt. 2, 17-18), tells us 
that the bronze equestrian statue of Justinian which stood in the Augusteum at Constantinople 
was softer in color than pure gold and not much less in value than an equivalent weight of 
silver. Cf. Theodor Mommsen, Histoire de la monnaie romaine, tr. Due de Blacas (4 vols., 
Paris, 1865-75), IK, 47, note 1, for another interpretation of this passage. The Dortmund 
hoard is an example of one containing some coins of poor alloy. Kurt L. Regling, Der Dort~ 
munder Fund romischer Goldmunzen (Dortmund, 1908), 20. 
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monetary transactions, but coins were utilized as ornaments to a greater 
degree here than elsewhere. Finds of Ostrogothic and Byzantine silver coins 
show that the inhabitants retained the use of silver currency in an active 
sense while it was lost throughout most of the Roman world. Their knowl¬ 
edge of gold as a currency medium was limited; a great many pieces of poor 
quality, plated or heavily alloyed, were in circulation. 

Into this trade the Byzantine light weight solidi were introduced. Orig¬ 
inally they seem to have been struck in Constantinople and sent to Italy 
from whence they passed over the Alps and down the Rhine. This move was 
part of the Byzantine design to increase profits from the western trade. 
Because of the Persian difficulties beginning in the early sixth century, an in¬ 
creasing number of the traders of Constantinople turned westward. 21 One can 
see a marked growth in the activities of the oriental traders in the West 
as early as the reign of Anastasius. The colonies of eastern merchants, who 
were resident in Western Europe and who jealously preserved their identity 
after the settlement of the Germanic barbarians, made this expansion easier 
in the more Romanized parts of Europe. During Justinian’s reign this ac¬ 
tivity increased even more sharply, since it was aided and abetted by the 
victories of Byzantine arms. Negotiations with the Himyarites to the south 
of the Persian Empire and the Turkic peoples to the north during the reign 
of Justinian could not have compensated for the severe setback received by 
the eastern trade of the Byzantines as a result of the Persian wars. 22 The 
importance of trade as a factor in Justinian’s defensive wars against the 
Sassanians can be noted by simply reading Procopius’ account of the events. 
Under these stresses the imperial government sought to cultivate trade in 
the West through all available channels. Procopius, who served in Italy on 
the staff of Belisarius, as a direct result of his connections with the military 
men, must have been aware of what was transpiring there even after he 
left. Therefore it is in his writings that the striking of light weight solidi 
is mentioned. 

During the reign of Justin II, Antioch and its environs included at least 
one source of these light weight solidi; the Syrian hoard shows conclusively 
that the mint of Antioch issued this type of coin. These new light weight 


21 Procopius, Anecdota, XXV, 13-26 (ed. Haury, III, Pt. 1, 155-57), and Robert S. Lopez, 
“Silk Industry in the Byzantine Empire,” Speculum, XX (Jan. 1945), 16. Cf. Knud Hannestad, 
“Les relations de Byzance avec la Transcaucasie et l’Asie Centrale aux 5 0 et 6® siecles,” Byzan- 
tion, XXV-XXVII (No. 2, 1955 - 57 ), 44 6. 

22 Cf. John B. Bury, A History of the Later Roman Empire from the Death of Theodosius l 
to the Death of Justinian (a.d. S95 t0 a.d. 565) ( 2 vols., London, 1931), II, 330 ff. and Alex¬ 
ander A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire, tr. Mrs. S. Ragozin (2 vols., Madison, Wis., 
1928-29), I, 199-200. See also Hannestad, “Les relations de Byzance,” 421-56. 
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solidi were apparently used in the extensive trade with the cities of southern 
France. The evidence that light weight gold was introduced into the main 
body of western trade along the valley of the Rhone in the reign of Justin II 
is well attested. It is quite true that there have been no finds of authentic 
Byzantine light weight solidi made within the area of Gaul about the Rhone, 
but a series of so-called pseudoimperial gold coins of western manufacture 
which utilized approximately the same weight standard is known. 23 These 
new coins bore marks of value indicating that they were clearly derived 
from the authentic Byzantine light weight series in so far as the weight 
standard was concerned. The solidi were worth twenty-one siliquae and 
the trientes seven. That, of course, is the most essential feature of the 
relationship between these new Gallic pieces and the light weight Byzantine 
solidi. 

Other aspects of the history of the pseudoimperial coins point to the 
same close relationship with the Byzantine solidi. They reflect the same 
tendency to move northward that was so noticeable in the case of the 
Byzantine solidi from the Rhine region. The north was less highly developed 
than the south. A goodly number of the hundred or so specimens of the 
pseudoimperial coins have been found in Britain and other northern 
areas. Thus some have been recovered in the hoard from Saare, in Kent 
near Reculver, and in the hoard from Nietap. They also occurred in the 
Sutton-Hoo ship burial, in the Wieuwerd hoard, and in the Bilgaard and 
Hichtum terps in Frisia. This would seem to be another instance of the 
attraction of the more Germanic, and consequently less highly developed 
areas, for light weight gold currency. 

Pseudoimperial gold was issued regularly at Marseilles, Arles, Uzes, and 
Viviers and intermittently at Venasque, Die, Valence, Vienne, and possibly 
Gap. All of these cities, of course, are located in the Rhone Valley, a major 
artery of trade from the Mediterranean littoral into the interior. From the 
seaports along the coast, goods were moved up the Rhone into the heart of 
Gaul; the network of other rivers throughout the country afforded rela¬ 
tively easy communications with the rest of the land. 

It seems most likely that this pseudoimperial currency of Gaul was first 
issued during the last years of the reign of Justin II. S. E. Rigold suggests 
that it was begun about the year a.d. 574. The great period for the striking 
of these Gallic coins was in the reign of Maurice Tiberius. By 616, however, 
the last traces of the independence of the cities in southern Gaul had been 

23 A definitive study of these pseudoimperial gold coins has appeared: S. E. Rigold, ‘‘An 
Imperial Coinage in Southern Gaul in the Sixth and Seventh Centuries,” Numismatic Chronicle , 
ser. 6, XIV (London, 1954), 
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eradicated, and the pseudoimperial series was replaced by one of royal origin 
which bore the royal effigy but emanated from the same area. 

Historically, the series of pseudoimperial coins reflects the political influ¬ 
ence of the Byzantines in the cities of the Rhone Valley. The relationship 
between the various Frankish rulers such as Sigibert, Childebert, and Chil- 
peric and the Byzantine emperors was never as close as during the years 
from about 584 to 594. Subsidy payments for Frankish aid against the Lom¬ 
bards were regularly made, and as late as a.d. 601, when Callinicus, the third 
Exarch of Ravenna, renewed the struggle against the Lombards, contacts 
with the Franks were necessary. By 606, however, a truce with the Lombards 
marked the end of the Byzantines’ effort to carry on offensive action against 
the Germanic barbarians. The decline of Byzantine influence was a con¬ 
comitant of the enlargement of the realm of Chlotar II, who succeeded 
Chilperic as an independent sovereign in Neustria. In 613 Chlotar had seized 
all of Gaul as his own, and it was not long before he imposed his savage rule 
in the Rhone Valley as surely as elsewhere in Gaul. Thus there is a connec¬ 
tion in time between the decline of the Byzantine rulers’ efforts against the 
Lombards, the striking of the pseudoimperial series in southern Gaul, and 
the rise of Chlotar II’s realm. 

It can be said without fear of dispute that the Roman experiment with 
the use of light weight gold currency was a complete success in the field of 
external trade. For a considerable period of time the secondary trade artery 
along which most of these coins are found remained somewhat backward 
as compared with the more Romanized sections of Europe. Its attraction 
of the pseudoimperial pieces is indicative of this backwardness. This, how¬ 
ever, is only a subsidiary aspect. Gold coinage of lighter weight made it 
possible to use less of the precious metal which the Byzantines treasured 
so closely to carry on their western trade. The adoption of the triens as 
the common gold piece rather than the much more precious solidus demon¬ 
strates the tendency in early medieval Western Europe toward the use of 
lighter and smaller gold coins. Economic decline gave gold coins a much 
greater purchasing power, and as a result the lighter coins could perform 
the economic functions that had required full weight solidi during earlier 
periods. Even after the peoples of the West fully recognized the change 
that the Byzantines had introduced into the gold coinage used in external 
trade, these advantages remained. It must not be forgotten that the lighter 
weight gold standard was quickly adopted by the cities of the southern 
Gallic region, and from there it spread throughout the Frankish realm and 
the rest of the European successor states. As long as the Byzantines had an 
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active interest in the western trade, the adoption of this lighter standard 
made it possible for them to use a smaller amount of gold for their trans¬ 
actions. At the same time it brought the gold coinage that they were using 
in this trade into direct alignment with the prevailing trend of monetary 
policy among the peoples of the West, including the Franks, Suevi, and 
Visigoths, who adopted the lighter standard. 

The coinage of pseudoimperial gold in southern Gaul ceased during the 
reign of Heraclius, and at the same time the influence of the imperial 
government in Gaul declined sharply. It was precisely at this instant that 
the pressure of the Persians reached its zenith. Coinage of light weight solidi 
at Antioch had come to an end before the reign of Phocas. During Heraclius’ 
reign Antioch was actually seized for a short time by the Persians; Damascus, 
Jerusalem, and even Egypt were temporarily held by them. Coevally the 
Avars launched an assault against Constantinople, and Heraclius pondered 
the wisdom of flight to Africa. Fortunately the Avar attacks were a purely 
temporary phenomenon, and trade in the Balkans was not seriously ham¬ 
pered. The hoards and finds from the Balkans show that the Byzantine 
emphasis on trade there continued through the reign of Constantine IV 
Pogonatus. Trade with the East, however, must have been seriously affected 
by the Persian wars that punctuated the reigns of Phocas and Heraclius 
during the first quarter of the seventh century. The Byzantine victory at 
the Battle of Nineveh, which was followed by the death of Chosroes and 
a series of dynastic convulsions within Persia, exhausted the Persians and 
made it possible for the Byzantines to conclude a very favorable peace. 

During the reigns of Phocas and Heraclius, as the Frankish realm was 
expanding under Chlotar II and Byzantine influence waned in Gaul, the 
number of light weight solidi issued by the Byzantine government appears 
to have increased. The subsidiary trade route along the Rhine was probably 
used to a greater degree than in the reigns just preceding that of Phocas. 
Certainly the majority of Byzantine coins found in the sites along this route 
were struck in the reign of Heraclius. Thus it seems obvious that while 
Byzantine influence in southern Gaul was paramount there was no need to 
exert great efforts along this subsidiary route, but when the Frankish kings 
had complete control and the Persian difficulties were pressing, the imperial 
government attempted to extend its activities along the Rhine. 

It is possible that the forces necessitating increased Byzantine activity 
in the West along a subsidiary route also created the need for an expansion 
of trade in southern Russia. Certainly the reigns of Constans II and Con¬ 
stantine IV Pogonatus witnessed the use of these coins in the Ukraine, as is 
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shown by the hoards. The movements of the Bulgars were probably the 
factor that terminated Byzantine efforts to use light weight solidi in south¬ 
ern Russia. A new power in the form of the Khazar state was being erected 
in southern Russia, and the Byzantines dealt with the Khazars on different 
terms. 

The Pirenne thesis laid stress upon an extensive oriental commerce in 
the Merovingian age. This picture of intense Mediterranean trade has been 
questioned. 24 A careful examination of the light weight solidi has shown 
that not only is there excellent evidence that this trade was important enough 
to merit consideration and action by the imperial government, but that its 
nature was quite different from what Pirenne and later scholars have en¬ 
visioned. Virtually all historians agree that the Germanic invasions did not 
mark a turning point in the economic history of Europe though they may 
well have accelerated the decline and disintegration of the Roman Empire. 
Nevertheless, as soon as the first waves of these invaders had settled down 
in the new successor states, the Byzantine merchants revived western trade. 
A large portion of the evidence cited to support the persistence of the Roman 
pattern of Mediterranean trade after the Vol\erwanderung actually reflects 
this revival of commerce in the sixth and seventh centuries after the decline 
in the fifth. 25 The causal nexus for this commercial renaissance is to be 
found in the increasing Persian pressures along the eastern frontier which 
began in the reign of Anastasius and continued through that of Heraclius. 
The Persian difficulties, which we know affected the eastern silk trade, were 
coeval with the growth of western commerce. Expansion of trade with 
Western Europe was possible because there were colonies of oriental mer¬ 
chants in Gaul and Italy who jealously guarded and preserved their identity 
apart from the common populace and maintained their connections with 
the Byzantine Empire. It is even probable that the number of such oriental 
merchants in the West increased with the relative growth of their pros¬ 
perity as the native mercantile class was eliminated. The rise of these com¬ 
munities in the late fifth and early sixth centuries and their disappearance 
after the reign of Chlotar II in the early seventh century when the inde¬ 
pendence of the cities of southern Gaul was extinguished are obviously 
connected with the expansion of Mediterranean trade. In Gaul the resident 
oriental merchants were responsible for the largest part of the overseas trade. 

24 See footnote seventeen. 

25 None of the discussions surrounding the effects of the Germanic invasions have taken 
particular note of the economic decline of the fifth century and the remarkable recovery in the 
sixth and seventh centuries. H. St. L. B. Moss, “The Economic Consequences of the Barbarian 
Invasions,” Economic History Review, VII (May 1937), 209-16, reviews most of the important 
work done on this problem. 
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If we shift our view momentarily from the question of the quantity of 
the trade to its character, we must also revise Pirenne’s thesis. Pirenne laid 
great stress upon Byzantine exports to the West and upon the supposed 
four great disappearances: papyrus, spice, gold, and textiles. Robert Lopez 
has shown that the connection between changes in the trade in these articles 
and the advance of Islam is not quite as close as Pirenne had proposed. 26 
In addition, though the evidence is by no means definitive, it would seem 
that the Byzantines had an unfavorable balance of trade with Western 
Europe during the very early Middle Ages. 27 This phenomenon of a net 
loss of precious gold coinage from the Roman Empire to the underdeveloped 
lands surrounding it can easily be demonstrated in much earlier times 
with respect to the free Germans. 28 Western Europe in the sixth and seventh 
centuries was at a low economic and cultural level, without the taste and 
desire for exotic and refined luxury items and products of industry in great 
quantities, but with an excess of raw materials available for export. Perhaps 
the most valuable of these exports from the West was human—slaves. Evi¬ 
dence of slave trading in Western Europe is quite extensive, and more 
important still is the fact that their movement was from the northern frontier 
districts to the seaports on the Mediterranean for transhipment overseas. 
The slaves themselves were recruited from all Central and Western Euro¬ 
pean races, primarily as a result of the persistent warfare of that period. 
Charles Verlinden has collected all the evidence relating to slavery in the 
Frankish state. 29 It seems clear that after the reign of Dagobert, who was 
a contemporary of Heraclius, the sources of the slave trade diminished 
appreciably. Dagobert was the last of the Merovingian rulers who displayed 
any energy along the frontiers of his kingdom to increase its size. Without 
successful campaigns against other peoples of the West, the sole sources of 
new slaves were the natural increase of those already enslaved or the addi¬ 
tional few who might suffer reduction to servitude for offenses against the 
law or who might sell themselves. Thus, as Verlinden points out, the slave 
trade must have declined sharply before the mid-seventh century. If the price 


26 Robert S. Lopez, “Mohammed and Charlemagne: A Revision,’’ Speculum, XVIII (Jan. 

1943), 14-38. 

27 This suggestion was made by Robert S. Lopez, “East and West in the Early Middle 
Ages: Economic Relations,’’ Relazioni del X Congresso Internazionale di Scienze Storiche (6 vols., 
Florence, 1955), III, 129-37. Cf. Steven Runciman, “Byzantine Trade and Industry,” The 
Cambridge Economic History of Europe from the Decline of the Roman Empire, ed. J. H. 
Clapham and Eileen Power (2 vols., Cambridge, Eng., 1941-52), II, 86-118, for a diametrically 
opposed view. 

28 See Bolin, Fynden av Romers\a mynt, passim, and Arnold Luschin von Ebengreuth, 
“Der Denar der Lex Salica,” Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen A\ademie der Wissenschaften in 
Wien, Phil.-hist. Klasse, CLXIII (Vienna, 1910), Abh. 4, 8-9. 

29 Charles Verlinden, Uesclavage dans VEurope medievale (Bruges, 1955), I» 639-702. 
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for individual slaves was as high as twelve or fifteen solidi and the trade 
was very brisk, both of which seem likely from a study of the texts, this 
would account fully for the vast quantities of Byzantine gold found in the 
West prior to a.d. 650 and its virtually complete absence in the following 
years. 

There is one further factor to be taken into account. The effects of the 
Islamic conquests on the Byzantine Empire were not treated by Pirenne as 
causative factors save for the exclusion of the Byzantine fleets from the 
western Mediterranean. In effect, this is to deny any importance to the 
economic history of Byzantium as an element in the story. Quite the reverse, 
however, appears to be the case. The Moslem conquests and migrations had 
cut the Byzantines off from the supplies of gold ore, and only by the most 
rigid controls was Byzantine currency maintained after the mid-seventh 
century. 30 Byzantine trade had to readjust itself to the new conditions, 
which required that trading in the West be favorably balanced. Steps in 
this direction must have been taken as early as the last years of Heraclius. 
Thus by a.d. 650, over fifty years before the completion of the Moslem 
conquest of the Mediterranean, events in Gaul and a changed Byzantine 
trade policy resulting from the loss of direct contact with the sources of 
gold had effected the sharp reduction in trade that Pirenne attributed 
to the closing of the western Mediterranean by Moslem pirates. There can 
be no doubt that the concerted effort at building up the trade of Byzantium 
with the West, which began in the closing years of the fifth century and 
which is reflected in the issuance of the light weight solidi, was over by the 
reign of Constantine IV Pogonatus. It was indeed declining sharply as 
early as Heraclius’ reign. Of course it did not cease abrupdy and com¬ 
pletely, and some articles necessary for maintaining the prestige of the chan¬ 
celleries of the western monarchs or the Church continued to ’be imported, 
but the fact that Byzantine hoards and coins no longer occur with any 
frequency cannot be denied. 31 Byzantine policy, as has been recognized 
by all Byzantine historians, was different in the eighth and ninth centuries 
from what it had been in the period from Justinian through Constantine IV 
Pogonatus. 

80 Runciman, "Byzantine Trade and Industry," 91-92. 

81 Lopez, "Mohammed and Charlemagne," 14-38. 
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Early Muslim Traders in South-East Asia. 

by G. R. Tibbetts, M.A., A.L.A. 

(Received June 1956) 

The time when the empire of Islam came into being was a 
propitious one for the development of international trade between 
the two great centres of civilization at the extreme ends of the 
continent of Asia. In the west, during the life time of Muham¬ 
mad and during the time immediately preceding him, direct 
contact between the Roman empire and the East was interrupted 
by the enmity between Byzantium and the Sassanids. China too 
since the decay of the Han dynasty had passed through a period 
of eclipse. But with the coming of Islam, the Middle East, 
instead of being a buffer area between rival powers, became united; 
and produced within itself a growing centre of culture and popu¬ 
lation thus forming a new and important market for the goods of 
the Far East. 

For the first century after the rise of the Muslims, the 
Umaiyads, with their capital in Damascus, were surrounded by the 
remains of a Byzantine civilization, and with their fondness for 
the desert way of life, never had occasion to make great use of 
the luxurious products of the East. What contact they had with 
the Far East was of a military nature and conducted overland 
through Central Asia. The Chinese mention a series of 'embassies' 
from various Umaiyad Caliphs. 1 Mesopotamia, throughout the 
whole of the Umaiyad regime, was the scene of numerous uprisings 
and the military cantonments founded there by the caliphs 
— Kufa, Wasit and Basra — were extremely unsuitable for the 
furtherance of commerce. 

It was under the Abbasids that trade began to flourish again. 
Political supremacy was once more centred in Mesapotamia, 
civil war was virtually at an end, and a period of more thorough 
administration led to the resumption of trading routes throughout 
the Empire. The foundation of Baghdad and later of Samarra 
(A.D. 836 ) led to the foundation of a new market for eastern 
goods. Both capitals were situated near to the junction of import¬ 
ant trade routes; one overland from northern Persia, and the other 
from the Persian Gulf, along the Tigris and the Euphrates to the 
north and west. 

1. Bretschneider: Mediaeval researches, 1, pp. 264-6. 

1957 ] Royal Asiatic Society . 
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At no period in history had the Chinese empire been so much 
open to foreign influence as under the Tang dynasty, 618 - 907 . 
The Tang court welcomed foreigners, and took a keen interest in 
foreign religions and customs. Not only did the Tang armies 
travel over the greater part of Central Asia, but their traders spread 
in all directions by sea. Foreign merchants flocked to the Chinese 
capital and sailed by sea to the ports of the southern coast. 
Tai-tsung ( 626 - 49 ) the second emperor, restored the unity of 
China after the anarchy into which it had been plunged at the 
end of the Sui dynasty. He conquered most of Turkestan, and 
put the country on the path of peace. This peace lasted during 
the reigns of his successors, Kao-tsung and the Empress Wu 
Tse-t’ien, until the time of Hsiian-tsung ( 712 - 56 ) and was thus 
contemporary with the rise of Islam; Tai-tsung with the Caliph 
Omar ( 634 - 44 ) while Hsiian-tsung s reign overlapped the period 
of the early Abbasids. 2 

Although trade suffered slightly under the later Tangs, rela¬ 
tions with foreign traders were never completely severed and 
commercial activity lasted right through the period of the Five 
Dynasties ( 907 - 60 ), into the Sung period. Under the Sung 
dynasty, foreigners were again encouraged, restrictions to trade 
and settlement were at a minimum and there are many Chinese 
records of Arab trade during this period. It has been said that 
the foreign traders in Chinese seaports during Sung times were 
mainly Arabs, and that they were tne richest of the foreigners. 3 

During the same period in southern India, the two empires 
of the Pallavas and the Chalukyas were in the midst of their great 

2. Fitzgerald, C. P. China, a short cultural history. Cresset Press, 
London, 1953. (see chapter xiii). Grousset, R. The rise and splendour 
of the Chinese einpir’e. G. Bles, London, 1952. (sec chapters xvii-xx). 

3. Kuwabara,: On P’u Shou-keng, p. 51 quoting from the Ling-wai-tai-ta 
of Chou Chu-fei. According to a few ambiguous passages from various 
authors, the Chinese themselves reached the Persian Gulf before the 
Muslim expansion. None of these passages provide reasonably conclu¬ 
sive evidence. They are dealt with by Hourani in Arab seafaring: he 
comes to the conclusion 'that there is nothing to prove direct Chinese 
sailings to Mesapotamia before Islam. Nor do we find them for many 
centuries after Islam’ (pp. 46-50). Kia Tan’s itinerary, dated 785-805, 
shows that the Chinese knew of the route to the Persian Gulf, according 
to Hirth and Rockhill (pp. 9-10), but only the farthest part of it was 
coastal and it seems to have been taken at second hand. Sauvaget 
(p. xxxix) believes that the Chinese did sail to the Gulf at this time 
and uses the same passages for support. He also quotes Pelliot’s state¬ 
ment that a Chinese captured by the Abbasids at the battle of Talas in 
A.D. 715 was taken back in a junk from the Persian Gulf to Canton, 
but though he may have travelled by sea, there is nothing to show that 
he was sent in a Chinese vessel: as Gibson-Hill has pointed out, the 
terms from which we have derived 'junk’ were initially used for any 
large sea-going boat, irrespective of its country of origin, and only later 
came to imply a Chinese vessel. 
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struggle for the mastery of the Deccan. This, however, did not 
stop the Indians of the time from trading in the Far East. Pallava 
influence is to be seen in Java, Sumatra, Borneo and especially 
in Cambodia. The script of the Khmer inscriptions of the early 
seventh century is indistinguishable from contemporary Pallava 
inscriptions. 4 Cultural connexions between Cambodia and the 
Malay Archipelago on the one hand and the west coast of 
southern India on the other are very obvious for the next two 
or three centuries. This is noticeable in similar developments 
in architecture and script, as well as in the growth of the Saivist 
beliefs of both areas. Mookerji in his Indian shipping 5 thinks 
there was a similar outgoing from the Gujerati area in the seventh 
century due among other things to pressure by Harsha’s conquests, 
and also to the general advance of the Turks from the north and 
the Arabs from the west. Ceylon also had active trade with 
China. 

The rise of the Cholas in southern India saw a rise in Indian 
maritime activity in South-East Asia, where the many small states 
centred round prosperous trading ports welcomed the advent of 
Hindu culture, as they were later to welcome the coming of Islam. 
These states were to be welded together to form large empires at 
certain periods, only to break up again into groups of small trading 
kingdoms at others. The empire of Sri Vijaya, centred in south¬ 
ern Sumatra, held sway over most of Sumatra and parts of the 
Malay Peninsula for some time, and its capital near Palembang 
became a favourite stopping place for Arab merchants on the way 
to China. The Hindu kingdom of Kataha (Kadaram) on the 
Malay Peninsula, which was probably the Kalah of the Arabs, was 
another point of call. 

When I-tsing visited Sumatra, he found two main kingdoms, 
Malayu, centred on the present Batang (Jambi) river and Sri 
Vijaya, near the modern Palembang. The latter was the more 
powerful and the two were soon to be merged. 6 In Java there 
was a kingdom in the western part of the island, connected com¬ 
mercially with Sri Vijaya; a central Javanese state of Ho-ling 
(Kalinga) and perhaps one in eastern Java. This central Javanese 
state was Hindu, while Sri Vijaya was Mahayana Buddhist. 

In the early seventh century, we have a record of a king of 
central Java, Sanjaya, who is stated to have conquered most of 


4. Nilakanta Sastri: South Indian influences , pp. 40-1. 

5. Mookerji, R.; Indian shipping. Longmans, Green, London. 1912. 

p. 152. 

6. Nilakanta Sastri: Sri Vijaya, p. 247. Ferrand: UEmpiie Sumatranais, 
pp. 158-59. 
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South-East Asia including Cambodia. 7 Soon after his time 
central Java reached its greatest period under the Buddhist 
Sailendra dynasty. The Saivism of Sanjaya’s time must have been 
forced into eastern Java, for by 860, when the Sailendra dynasty 
had been overthrown, central Java dropped back into obscurity and 
a Saivist dynasty, centred in the east, ruled most of the island. 
This dynasty which was known as that of Matarem (925-1222) 
and which covers the period of the Arab traders was more inte¬ 
rested in foreign affairs than previous Javanese dynasties, and 
trading connexions were fostered with the Moluccas, Sumatra 
and the Malay Peninsula. 8 

Sri Vijaya remained the most important state and sea power 
in the western part of the archipelago. 9 It had probably con¬ 
quered large parts of Sumatra and parts of the Malay Peninsula up 
to the isthmus of Kra by the end of the eighth century, thus con¬ 
trolling the route to China. It still remained the dominant sea 
power in the ninth century under a Sailendra dynastry — descend¬ 
ant* of the dynasty which had once ruled central Java. It waged 
wars against Cambodia, controlling the South China Sea, and had 
friendly relations with India. 10 It is this kingdom, in the form 
of 'Tabaj and the Empire of the Maharaja, of which we hear so 
much from the Arab authors. Sri Vijaya was the centre of 
important sea routes, where all nations trading in these waters 
met and exchanged wares; while according to Chinese records 
Srivijayan merchants frequented the Chinese ports 11 . About the 
year A.D. 1000, Matarem, under a king Dharmavamsa, attempted 
to conquer the Srivijayan empire, but the latter retaliated and 
virtually put an end to the Matarem kingdom. A quarter of a 
century later Sri Vijaya, with all its dependencies, was attacked by 
a large raiding expedition of the Cholas from the east coast of the 
Indian Peninsula, but although causing a major set-back, this was 
merely a raid and the Sumatran empire survived, though it never 
recovered its ancient power. 12 

In the twelfth century there was a change in the general 
situation in the archipelago. Commerce was developing rapidly 
as the traders from the West became more interested in the pro¬ 
ducts of the islands, rather than in the direct voyage to China. 


7. Vlekke: Nusantkra, p. 19. 

8. Vlekke: op. cit., p. 29. 

9. Nilakanta Sastri: Sri Vijaya, p. 256. 

10. Vlekke: op. cit., p. 30. 

11. Vlekke: op. cit., p. 31, n. 9, quoting Rockhill’s 'Notes on the relations 
and trade of China/ etc. (see bibliography). 

12. For an account of the alleged expedition by Rajendra I Chola to South- 
East Asia and translation of part of his inscription, see Nilakanta Sastri: 
Sri Vijaya, pp. 285-87. 
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The old kingdom of Sri Vijaya once more gained strength and sent 
expeditions to Ceylon (and perhaps to Madagascar if we are to 
believe Idrisi) 13 . Kadiri the strongest of the Javanese states 
developed into a naval power almost eaual to her Sumatran rival, 
and exercised a loose control over Bali and some of the lesser 
Sunda Isles, southern Celebes and parts of southeast Borneo. 
This period too saw the rise for the first time of small kingdoms 
in the Moluccas. The Javanese empire was again short lived, 
and Sri Vijaya now began a steady decline. By the end of the 
thirteenth century most of the archipelago was once again a series 
of petty kingdoms, and the seas infested with pirates. For one 
brief moment, Kertanagara, an eastern Javanese king, produced a 
naval power and built a wide but loosely knit empire. But with¬ 
in a year of his death, his empire had tottered and there was no 
one to prevent the Chinese fleet of Kublai Khan from landing on 
Java. But this is the time when Islam first began to encroach 
on the islands, and beyond the scope of this article. 

There were two main routes to China and the East, r the 
land route through Central Asia and the sea route. During* the 
days of the Sassanid empire and through the early days of Umaiyad 
rule (i.e. the seventh and early part of the eighth centuries), after 
the Tang emperor had destroyed the Turki tribes which were its 
main menace, the land route was the most important. As 
mentioned in an earlier paragraph, the 'embassies' of the Umaiyads 
went by land. From the last half of the eighth century the land 
route was cut off by the struggles of both the Chinese and the 
Muslims with the Tibetan tribes in Central Asia. After this, in 
the early ninth century, the eastern part of the Empire broke 
away under the Tahirids and later the Saffarids. Although these 
dynasties nominally accepted the rule of the Caliphs they were at 
times in open opposition. The result was that the land route 
was completely lost until it was reopened by the Mongols. 14 

The decline of this route led to a corresponding increase in 
traffic by sea, which was encouraged by the Abbasids and stimu¬ 
lated by the foundation of their capitals in places convenient for 
it. The sea route had never been entirely neglected because of the 
important spice trade from the Malay Archipelago and southern 

13. Vlekke: op. cit., p. 39. Nilakanta Sastri : op. cit., p. 292. Ferrand: 
Relations de voyages , p. 173. 

14. Huzayvin: Arabia and the Far East, pp. 149*50, quotes Mas’ud! 
(Leb Prairies d’or. Barbier de Meynard et P. de Courteille, Paris, 
1861-77, 1, p. 349) who mentions an old merchant at Balkh who 
went several times to China without taking the sea route (i.e., he went 
by land). Mas’udI states this as if it were a rare thing. He also telh 
the storv (pp. 307-12) of a merchant from Samakhand who. to sel 
his goods in China, went via Iraq, Basra, Oman, Kalah and finally to 
Canton. 
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India. The establishment of the Abbasids brought a new lease of 
life to this trade and favourable conditions in both India and 
South-East Asia helped to further it. 

In Sassanid times the Persians had used the sea route to 
India, and according to the Chinese had even reached China. 
The ships of the Byzantine Greeks, in alliance with the Abys- 
sinians, attempted to wrest the trade from them, using as their 
bases the ports of the Red Sea and South Arabia, with an import¬ 
ant route going overland through Mecca. This latter route had 
been developed during the century prior to the advent of Islam, 
and with its growth the riches of the Meccan traders had 
increased. Minor trade routes probably crossed northern Arabia 
in spite of the enmity of the two rival empires. 

There are no contemporary Persian records, but several 
Muslim writers in later times have collected together isolated 
facts about the Sassanid dynasty and from them we can learn 
something of Sassanid seafaring. Hamza Isfahani 15 together with 
a few other authors, lists a total of eighteen towns founded by 
the first Sassanid, and eleven of these, according to Hadi Hasan™, 
were seaports, either on the coast or on rivers navigable to sea 
craft. There must have been an Arab population in many of 
these Gulf cities even then. According to Hamza, Batn Ardashir 
was in the neighbourhood of Bahrain and therefore on the Arab 
shore, and Hirah, the capital of the Arab Lakhmid princes and 
vassals of Persia, was an important commercial centre. The 
Muslim authors show that there was considerable Arab opposition 
to Persian control in the Gulf, but this could be classed as tribal 
raiding or even unorganised piracy. In the reign of Shapur Dhu 
TAktaf (A.D. 310-79) according to Tabari, an army crossed 
the sea from the Arabian coast and attacked the Persian ports. 17 
This led to a punitive expedition against the Arabs of the coast 
when Shapur reached his majoritv (A.D. 326). It is about this 
time that Palladius mentioned Persian shipping in the Indian 
Ocean. 18 

Another Greek, Cosmas Indicopleustes, writing at the begin¬ 
ning of the sixth century, gives more detail and shows that the 
Persian traders were already much in evidence in Ceylon in his 
time. But he gives the impression that the Persians only went 


15. Hamza of Isfahan: Annals, ed. Gottwaklt. Leipzig, 1884. See pp. 46-49. 
Quoted by Hadi Hasan, pp. 61-63. 

16. Hadi Hasan, p. 62. 

17. Tabari: Annales . . . ed. M. J. de Goeje. Leiden, 1879. 1, pp. 836-39. 

18. Coedes, G.: Textes d’auteurs grecs et latins relatif a TExtreme Orient. 
E. Leroux, Paris, 1910. See p. 101. 
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as far as Ceylon and exchanged goods there with merchants who 
came 'from the remotest countries', including China and perhaps 
Malaya and the Ganges area. 19 Cosmas also makes it clear that 
there was a large colony of Persian Christians in Ceylon. These 
may have been traders or survivors of earlier persecutions in Persia, 
just as the Jews on the Malabar coast were survivors from similar 
Persian persecutions. It is quite likely that other Persian traders 
had settled there to buy goods from Far Eastern merchants, thus 

f >aving the way for commercial ventures further afield. Procopius, 
ater in the sixth century shows that in Indian ports, the Abys- 
sinians were unable to buy silk direct 'for the Persian merchants 
always locate themselves at the very harbour where the Indian 
ships first put in (since they inhabit the adjoining country) and 
are accustomed to buy the whole cargoes' 20 . We do not know 
whether this procedure was used in Ceylon. It is possible, but 
the Persians were probably more in evidence in the north Indian 
ports. Cosmas wrote at the time of Chosroes Nushlrwan, 21 who 
came to the throne in A.D. 531, and the Arab historians 22 relate 
that the Persians made an attack on Ceylon in his reign to redress 
wrongs done to some of the Persians who had settled there for 
trade. Also during the reign of Nushlrwan the Persians strength¬ 
ened their hold on Arabia. The conquest of the decadent south¬ 
west Arabia was an attempt to prevent the trade of south Arabian 
ports from reaching Byzantium. Although the occupation of the 
south coast was never very thorough, Persian influence, and that 
of Hirah in Arabia, must have diverted much of the south Arabian 
trade from the northwest to the northeast, using both the route 
through the Aflaj and another from Mecca 23 . Reinaud thinks 
that under Nushlrwan Persian commerce began to grow as a result 
of the decline of Roman (Greek) trade. 24 

The Chinese notices of the Persians under the name Po-$e, 25 
date from the time of the Wei dynasty, for the Wej-shu mentions 
an embassy to the Chinese court in A.D. 4 5 5 26 . There is much 
confusion, however, because the Chinese give the same name to 


19. McCrindle, J. W. : The Christian topography of Cosmas , an Egyptian 
monk. Hakluyt Society, London, 1897. pp. 365-66. 

20. Procopius: I, xx, 9-12. 

21. McCrindle: The Christian topography of Cosmas, p. x. Hadi Hasan, 

p. 66. 

22. Tabari, Hamza and al Tha’alabl. See Hadi Hasan, pp. 66-67. 

23. Smith, S.: 'Events in Arabia in the 6th century A.D/, Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies , 16, 1954, p. 442; Watt, W. M.: 
Muhammad at Mecca. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1953. See p. 11-16. 

24. Reinaud: Introduction a la G6ographie, p. ccclxxxiii. 

25. 3J($T a transcription of the ancient name Parsa. 

26. Ferrand: L’ettment persan, p. 241. In this text the old name *9? 
Ngai-si (for Arsak) is used. 
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another race inhabiting the Malay archipelago. Laufer 27 in his 
article on the Malayan Po-se, has attempted to prove that all 
reports of Po-se trading with China from the south refer to the 
Malayan peoples, and that the Persians only reached China by 
land. He even allows that Persian and Arab goods reached China 
by sea, the Malayan Po-se acting as middlemen; 'only from the 
Mohammedan period did really Persian ships appear in the Far 
East'. 28 The existence of the Malayan Po-se is vouched for by 
two references from Chinese works dated earlier than the first 
Persian embassy. In both cases the Po-se bring products of 
South-East Asia to China. But it is possible that many of the 
later references are to the Persians. Hirth and Rockhill before 
Laufer noticed the two uses of the word Po-se and Hadi Hasan 
attempts to sort out the various references. 29 Chinese writers do 
not seem to have been able to distinguish between the two uses. 

The embassies mentioned in the Wej-shu and again in the 
Sui-shu most certainly came by land, but the Wej-shu also 
mentions a list of products from the land of the Po-se. This list 
includes products of Indo-China, Ceylon, India, Arabia and the 
east coast of Africa. These certainly came by the sea route, but 
were they brought by the Persians or by the Malayan Po-se? Of 
these products 'coral, amber, cornelians, pearls, glass both trans¬ 
parent and apaque’ all came from, or travelled east via, the Persian 
Gulf. 30 Huan-tsang in his travels (A.D. 629) mentions the 
Persians under the name Po-la-se, showing the"r” of the word 
Parsa, which was omitted when the name was derived from Central 
Asiatic sources. 31 

I-tsing, besides being the first Chinese to mention the Arabs 
under the form To-shi 32 in his work which was written about 
A.D. 692, also says that when he wished to travel to the south 
he made arrangements with the owner of a ship of Po-se sailing 
from Kwang-tung (Canton), and which took him to the country 
of Fo-che (Sri Vijaya), 33 A few years later (719) Chinese sources 

27. Laufer, B.: Sino-Iranica. Field Museum, Chicago, 1919. See pp. 468-87. 

28. Laufer: op. cit., p. 470, n.4. 

29. Hirth and Rockhill, p. 152; Hadi Hasan, pp. 81-83, 99-100. 

30. Lane, A., and Sergeant, R. B.: Tottery and glass fragments from the 
Aden littoral', JRAS, 1948, p. 118. 

31. Ferrand: Uelement persan, pp. 241-42, n. 1. 

32. £ jft, • The Arabs were usually called by the Chinese Ta-shih,^^" f 
although they were mentioned first by I-tsing under the former name, 
To-shi. They appear under the name Ta-shih in connexion with the 
first Arab embassy to the Chinese court, A.D. 651. (T'ung-tien, 193, 
226). The terms Tazi and Tajik are used in Persian for the Arabs and 
are derived from the name of the Arab tribe Tayy. See Hirth and 
Rockhill, p. 119. Pelliot: Deux itineraires, pp. 296-97. 

33. Ferrand: Relations de voyages, p. 633. 
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tell us of the visit of the Indian prince Vajrabodhi to Ceylon. 34 
In a port in Ceylon he saw thirty-five Persian ships which had 
come to barter for precious stones. These merchants attached 
themselves to Vajrabodhi and with them he set out for Fo-che. 
In A.D. 748 the Chinese priest Kanshin noticed the existence of 
a large village occupied by the Persians on the island of Hainan. 35 
He also saw pirates who preyed on the Persian merchant shipping 
and saw Persian, Arab and Singhalese shipping in Canton. The 
last reference to Po-se in Chinese literature is in A.D. 758 when 
with the Ta-shih (Arabs) they formed a colony at Kuang-chou 
(Canton) strong enough to sack and burn the city. 36 

During the time of the Sassanids, when both sides of the Gulf 
were under Persian domination, all shipping was under Persian con¬ 
trol. It is not known what effect this had on Arab shipping; but it 
is possible that independent Arab ship owners would be discour¬ 
aged, or even prevented from engaging in any important or profit¬ 
able commercial activity. On the overthrow of the Sassanid empire, 
Arab traders would once more be free to engage in commerce, but 
it would be some time before Arab shipping could become import¬ 
ant enough to replace or even enter into competition with the 
Persians. The Umaiyads, however, did little to foster trade in 
the Gulf, so that during the first hundred years of the Arab 
empire, the Persians still dominated the shipping population of 
the Gulf. The Chinese still called all traders from the west 
Po-se, and navigational terms and names of landmarks (perhaps 
treaties and charts if they had them) remained in Persian. 

Ferrand 37 has collected Persian elements which were found 
in Arab navigational treatises, many of which were still used as 
late as the fifteenth century. He also makes note of the Persian 
words occuring in descriptions of the Far East and South-East 
Asia, which supports the claim that the first merchants of the Near 
East to visit these areas were Persian speaking. The normal 

Arab title foj: the Emperor of China is Baghbiir, which is 

North Pehlevi meaning Son of God, and equivalent to the Chinese 
T’ien-tsen , Son of Heaven. The ninth century Arab account 
of the voyage to India and China, ‘Akhbar al-Sln wa’I-Hind gives 
such words as al-Khushnanri, , and 

Lamun kohneh (i.e. Old Lamuri) for topographical features. 

34. Ferrand: op. cit. p. 637. 

35. Ferrand: op. cit., 638-41. 

36. The history of the Tang, according to Bretschneider, Notes and queries 
on China and Japan , 4 , p. 57. Yule: Cathay and the way thither , 1, 
p. 89. 

37. L’6Ument persan, pp. 193-257. 
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Ferrand shows that in areas with which they are not familiar, the 
Arabs used Persian words when they had perfectly good words of 
their own. The same thing is also evident on the African coast, 
which, although it had originally been subject to Arabia, was more 
or less rediscovered by Sirafi ships in later times. 38 Several of 
these terms have been adopted into the Malay language, 

such as Nakhoda, captain of a ship; jXj Bandar, a port; 

and jXj Shah bandar, officer in charge of a port; 39 but 

these may be due to later Gujerati influence, which had a Persian 
outlook, and came when the Malays were accepting Islam and 
were more receptive to Near Eastern culture. 

With the coming of the Abbasids, and the foundation of 
Baghdad, there was a revival of commercial activity in the Gulf. 
The accent this time, however, is on the Arabs and Arabism, in 
spite of the large part played by Persian subjects in all forms of 
cultural and economic life. But by this time the population of 
the Gulf was very mixed, so that it is impossible to tell just how 
important a role each of the two races played in Far Eastern trade. 
Al-Muqaddasi shows that the Persians in his day were in control 
of Suhar on the Arabian coast and that the Persian language was 
predominant there at the end of the tenth century. 40 The same 
author states that the greater part of the inhabitants of Aden and 
Jiddah were Persians, but their language was Arabic. Ibn 
Hauqal 41 mentions a Persian merchant in Basra. During the 
uprisings in Oman about A.D. 900 many people emigrated to the 
Persian shore and again after the fall of Siraf, many families took 
up their abode in Oman, and so on. 

The Chinese, too, found difficulty in differentiating between 
the Arabs and Persians when trading by the sea route. They 
called the Persians, Po-se, and the Arabs, Ta-shih, and had a fairly 
clear idea of the races in their original homeland. But when 
they came to describe the merchants who sailed out from the 
Persian Gulf, the Chinese authors seem to have stuck to one of 
these terms or else used both terms together. The tendency 
seems to have been to use the term Po-se during the earlier period, 
i.e. mainly in Sassanid times. Then comes a period when both 
were used together and then in Muslim times the term Ta-shih 
becomes the common one. It is possible that the Chinese used 


38. Ferrand: L f 6ttment persan, p. 235 

39. Xabandar of the Portuguese. The Malay form is . ibn 

Battuta used it for the chief of the Muslims in Kulam. 

40. MuqaddasI, ed. M. J. de Goeje, 1906. Arabic text, p. 96. Translation 
from Hadi Hasan, p. 124. 

41. Barbier de Meynard in Journal asiatique, (7), 1, 1873, pp. 574-75. 
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the terms Po-se and Ta-shih for Zoroastrians and Muslims res¬ 
pectively when dealing with the sea traders from the west. The 
actual date when the term Po-se is replaced by the term Ta-shih 
really corresponds roughly with the beginning of the Abbasid 
dynasty and not with the coming of Islam, thus agreeing with 
what has been stated previously that it was at this time the 
Arabs gained the upper hand in the matter of Far Eastern 
commerce. 

Under the Abbasids most of the Far Eastern trade found its 
way into the ports of the Persian Gulf, and thence to Baghdad, 
the capital of the Empire. A certain amount of the trade how¬ 
ever, went to the Red Sea and then to Egypt and further west, 
but this route was the minor one as long as the Abbasid Caliphate 
thrived. Al-Ubullah was at first the main port of the Gulf. It 
had been the port of the Sassanids and was founded by the 
Seleucids as Apologos. 42 The first real Muslim commercial centre 
was Basra. This place had been a garrison town under the 
Umaiyads and later became the administrative centre of the 
eastern part of their empire, and as such attracted commerce. 
The Abbasids caused the economic centre of gravity in Mesa- 
potamia to move further north and Basra lost much of its import¬ 
ance, holding a subsidiary place to Siraf, a new port which sprang 
up at this time on the Persian coast. Although Siraf was situated 
on a hot barren shore, it attracted traders from all parts of the 
Muslim world, grew at an amazing rate and soon rivalled Basra 
in wealth. Siraf was the main port for the China trade when this 
trade was at its height. The majority of commercial expeditions 
to the Far East left from here from the end of the eighth century 
until it lost its importance at the end of the tenth century, when 
the Buwaiyids obtained power in Iraq. Then many of the people 
of Siraf emigrated to Oman. An earthquake in 976-78 finally 
destroyed the city. 

The next important port on the Persian coast was Kish, built 
on an island in the narrow part of the mouth of the Gulf. Kish 
never seems to have acquired the importance of Siraf, and was 
concerned mainly in trade with India and East Africa. 43 It was 
not until the founding of Hormuz under the Mongols that the 
Persian coast recovered its ascendancy over Far Eastern trade. 

Oman had always been a centre of shipping, and seems to 
have played an important part in the Far Eastern trade. Abu 
Ubaidah, the first of the Ibadite merchants, came from Oman. 44 

42. Wilson: The Persian Gulf , p. 63. 

43. Wilson: op cit., pp. 95-100. Geographic cVEdrisi, trad. A. Jaubert, 

Paris 1836-40, 1, p. 59. 

44. Lewicki: Les premiers coinmercants arabes , p. 179. 

1957] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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The Akhbai al-Sin , Abu Zaid, and Mas'udi all state the importance 
of Oman. 45 After the fall of Siraf, much of its trade seems to 
have been diverted to Oman, so that the author of the Hudud 
al-'AIam at the end of the tenth century says, 'Merchants are 
numerous there. It is an emporium of the whole world. There 
is no town in the world where merchants are wealthier'. 46 Muqad- 
dasi about the same time puts Suhar in Oman as one of the two 
chief ports of the world 47 It was called the emporium of the 
East and the gateway to China. He then goes on to say that the 
Persians were in control there. 

With the decline of the Abbasid Caliphate and the rise of 
Cairo, the Red Sea became more important and its ports grew in 
prosperity. Aden was the main port on the Red Sea route to 
the Indies. Ya'qubi says that it was the port of San'a and the 
port of the ships for China and Salahit. 48 Fifty years later 
Buzurg 49 mentions the merchants of Aden and Muqaddasi makes 
it with Suhar, 'the two chief ports of the world'. Idrisi calls it 
the port for China while he calls Kish the port for East Africa 
only. 50 By the middle of the twelfth century, a governor of Aden 
seized the coasts of the Persian Gulf, strangling Persian Gulf 
traffic and from then on Aden grew rapidly in importance. 51 By 
the time of Dimashqi (i.e. Mongol times) 52 Aden was the port 
where vessels started for China, India, Kirman, Fars and Oman 
while nearby was Abyan with a port called Mahl. All other ports 
including Hormuz were local affairs. 

Jeddah and al-Jar were minor Red Sea ports. They are 
mentioned throughout the period and some ships left these places 
for China and the Far East. Ibn Khurdadhbih especially men¬ 
tions them as ports whence the Jewish merchants sailed for India 
and China. 63 

Contemporary sources for Arab settlement and commerce in 
South-East Asia are almost entirely Arab and Chinese. The 
Chinese sources being rather sketchy except for notices of the 


45. Sauvaget: Ahbar-as-Sin wa’IHind , p. xxxviii. 

46. Hudud al-’Alam, translated and explained by V. Minorsky, E. J. W. Gibb 
Memorial, London, 1937, p. 148. 

47. Hadi Hasan, p. 124; from De Goeje’s edition (1906), p. 96. 

48. Ferrand: Uelement persan, p. 255, n. 1. 

49. Les merveilles de l’lnde; Section xlix, pp. 82-84 deals with trade between 
Aden and Kalah. 

50. Huzayyin: Arabia and the Far East , p. 168. 

51. Encyclopaedia of Islam , Leiden, 1934. (see 4 , pp. 504-14. Article 
on Suhar). This passage is from Idrisi. Cf. Wilson: The Persian 
Gulf , p. 98. 

52. Dimashqi: Manuel de la cosmographie du moyen age, trad, par A. F. 
Mehren, Copenhagen, 1874. p. 229. 

53. Hourani: Arab seafaring , p. 78. 
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Arabs in China itself, it is best to see what the Arabs themselves 
say about their excursions to the south-east and then to examine 
the Chinese sources and see how they amplify the picture already 
obtained from the literature of the Arabs. Arab reports of their 
own trade in South-East Asia are found mainly in geographical 
works, or in large encyclopaedic works with geographical sections. 
Medical and botanical works however often give information, for 
drugs and spices were the main articles of commerce. Travel 
works for that area were extremely few. None of them are really 
original, they are all compiled from scraps of information often 
differing widely as to date. Unless dates are given or those of 
certain voyagers are known, there is no sure method of putting 
the information into its proper context. 

There are one or two references from later Arab sources of 
early voyages to China. Marvazi who wrote about 1120 54 states 
that there was a colony of Shiite Muslims on an island in a Chinese 
river, where they acted as middlemen for goods bound for the 
capital. These Alids had fled in Umaiyad times (i.e. before 749) 
to China to escape persecution. Minorsky says 'near Canton?' 
in parentheses and Hourani say 'opposite a port' but there is 
nothing in Marvazi’s text to indicate that this settlement was on 
the sea. It is most likely that this place was in north-west China 
on the route from the west, and this cannot be interpreted as a 
reference to Arab sea trading at this time. 55 

Late writings of the Ibadite sect record on good authority 
voyages of early Ibadite merchants to China. Abu Ubaida an 
Ibadite of the third Tabaqat, that is of the first half of the second 
century (about A.D. 750), came from Oman. He was Ibadite 
sheikh and a merchant who travelled to China whence he brought 
back aloes. Another Ibadite Nazar b. Muhammad of the fourth 
Tabaqat i.e. the end of the eighth century A.D. was stated to be 
a rich trader who made the voyage to China. He lived in Basra. 50 

Among the earliest surviving Arabic works is the first part of 
the Akhbar al-Sin wa’l-Hind which was for a long time attributed 
to a certain Sulaiman, mentioned in the text. 57 This work is 
obviously a collection of several accounts written by various hands 
and possibly at differing dates. The date A.H. 237 (A.D. 851) 
given by Abu Zaid when he later edited the work may be the date 
of the original compilation but even that is uncertain. If it were 

54. Taba’i’ al-hayawan. Chapters on China, the Turks and India, edited 

by V. Minorsky: Sharaf al-Zaman Tahir Marvazi on China , the Turks 

and India , Royal Asiatic Society, London 1942. 

55. Marvazi: op. cit., pp. 17, 66-67. Hourani; Arab seafaring , p. 63. 

56. Lewicki: Les premiers comniercan ts arabes, etc. (see bibliography.) 

57. Sauvaget: Ahbar-as-Sm wa 1-Hind, p. xix. 
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so then the information must have been gathered from certain 
travellers one of whom was Sulaiman, and at some time previous 
to A.D. 850. 

Another contemporary work is the Kitab al-inasalik wa'l 
mainalik of Ibn Khurdahbih which was written in A.D. 846-47 
according to De Goeje, but revised about 885-86. 38 This work was 
obviously compiled at second-hand from various merchants and 
travellers and the information may be slightly earlier than the 
date of writing. There is a possibility that Ibn Khurdadhbih 
knew of the existence of the Akhbar a 1-Sin. 

The Akhbar al-Sin has little to say about South-East Asia. 
The author has a vague knowledge of the west coast of Sumatra, 
of the Nicobars and the Andamans, but besides the direct route 
to China via Kalah and Tioman, he shows no knowledge of, or 
interest in, the archipelago. RamnI (Lamuri, the northern tip 
of Sumatra) possessed elephants, gold, brazil wood and bamboo. 
Fan$ur produced camphor and Nias, gold. It does not state 
whether these were taken in trade by the Arabs or not, but it is 
possible that camphor, brazil wood and perhaps gold were taken. 
The text seems to indicate that each of these places was visited 
by trading expeditions from Ceylon, independently of the Chinese 
route. Brief notices of the people of these places are given, their 
use of the coconut, the prevalence of cannibalism, and the fact 
that they had several kings. 

On the China run, the place Kalah (bar) and the island of 
Tioman were used for picking up fresh water. No information 
is given about Kalah (bar) except that it was a province or king¬ 
dom of Zabaj 'which is to the right of India. A king groups them 
all under his authority and they wear sarongs. Both the nobles 
and the ordinary people wear sarongs. There one finds fresh 
water [etc.]'. 59 And that is all. This leaves one with the impres¬ 
sion that Kalah (bar) was of a considerable size with an organised 
government, but with nothing of value to the Arab merchants 
other than fresh water. Tioman was an island, the next stopping 
place for fresh water, and ten days further on. The route of the 
Akhbar al-Sin therefore went from Ceylon via the Nicobars 
(Lanjabalus) to Kalah (bar), generally assumed to be on the west 
coast of the Malay Peninsula, and possibly the contemporary 
Indian state of Kataha. The next stage went round the southern 
tip of Malaya, or below the islands to the south of it, to the island 
of Tioman off the east coast, and from there the route continued 
to Indo-China. The Akhbar al-Sin describes the trade with China 


58. Hudiid al-’Alam, tr. by V. Minorsky, p. 12. 

59. Sauvaget: op. cit., p. 8. 
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in much detail and shows how highly organised it was. It is 
possible therefore that the compiler concentrated on information 
relating to China and deliberately omitted material on Indonesia, 
other than what has been said above about the west coast of 
Sumatra. Only a few necessary things have been mentioned and 
an odd tale has crept in such as They say that near Zabaj is a 
mountain called the mountain of fire, which it is impossible to 
approach, one sees escaping from it, smoke by day, and fire by 
night, and at its foot flow a cold freshwater spring and a warm 
one/ This reference to a volcano is unlikely to be an isolated 
mention of the Indies. It is obviously part of some larger narra¬ 
tive, verbal or written, and thought by the author worthy of 
inclusion as an ‘ajiba (wonder). There are active volcanoes along 
the main Sumatran range but none near the east coast on the route 
mentioned. It is possible, therefore, that the Arabs knew more 
of the Indies at this time than the Akhbar al-Sin shows, although 
except for expeditions to the extreme west based on Ceylon, their 
trade in the archipelago itself seems to have been negligable. 

Ibn Khurdadhbih 00 seems to have been able to draw on more 
sources than the compiler of the Akhbar al-Sin. It is doubtful, 
however, if his work as we have it reproduces all that the Arabs 
knew of South-East Asia in his time. In the first place the 
existing text according to De Goeje is only an abridged form of 
the original work, and secondly Ibn Khurdadhbih was mainly 
interested in the communication routes of the empire, and the 
route to the Far East is only added for the sake of completeness. 

Ibn Khurdadhbih’s route through the East Indies follows 
closely on that of the Akhbar al-Sin but he leaves the island of 
Tioman to the left having stopped previously at a place called 
Malt. This must be near the southern point of the peninsula, 
either on the peninsula itself or on one of the islands of the Riau- 
Lingga archipelago. He also gives details of places which must be 
on the east coast of Sumatra such as Salahit, Jaba and Harang. 
Ibn Khurdadhbih gives a much more general view of the East 
Indies. Notices of the people, animals and vegetation are given, 
and stories of the Maharaja, the ruler of Zabaj. It may be that the 
Arabs had reached the capital of Zabaj, which was possibly Sri 
buza, 01 and is to be identified with Sri-Vijaya situated at the 

60. Kitab al-masalik wa’l-inamalik, ed. M. J. dc Goeje, Leiden, 1889. 

61. The Arabs writers never actually state that Sribuza was the capital of 
the Maharaja, or of Zabaj, but if the Maharaja was the ruler of Sri-Vijaya, 
it is logical to suppose that this capital was the place of the same name, 
i.e. Sribuza. Sribuza was the largest island of those belonging to Zabaj, 
according to Ibn Sa’Id. A little later he says that the largest of the 
islands of the Maharaja contained the city where he lived. Abu Zaid 
makes the capital and Sribuza two different places. 
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modern Palembang, or these stories may be only hearsay picked 
up at some place like Kalah. Similarly the statement that from 
Jaba (central eastern Sumatra) 'after fifteen days of navigation one 
arrives at the Island of Spices' 02 may also be hearsay, or the Arabs 
may have tried the journey themselves. 

The products mentioned by Ibn Khurdadhbih are more 
numerous than in the other work. RamnI (Lamuri) produces 
brazil wood, bamboo and silver, Jaba, bananas, coconuts and sugar 
cane; Balus the same with the addition of its excellent camphor 
and rice. Salahit has sandal wood, Indian nard and cloves 
while the mountains of Zabaj, 03 wherever they may be, produce 
camphor. In the case of the latter, Ibn Khurdadhbih gives the 
method of extraction used by the natives. Kalah is now noted 
for its Qala'I(tin) and also produces bamboos. Tiyuma (Tioman) 
has Indian aloes (the inferior kind) and camphor. Ibn Khur¬ 
dadhbih also mentions the volcano of the Akhbar al-Sin but 
places it in Jaba (central Sumatra). He also mentions two islands 
which are more or less mythical; obviously sailors' tales. One is 
Bartayil from which musical sounds issue at night, which is 
reputed to be the abode of the Antichrist (Dajjal), and which 
some have identified with Bali. The other, Waqwaq, is a mys¬ 
terious island of many properties which he places opposite China, 
thus leading many scholars to mistake it for Japan. 

It will be seen that Ibn Khurdadhbih gives us a much fuller 
account of South-East Asia. But even then it remains sketchy, 
and on the whole it shows the same picture as that of the Akhbar 
al-Sin. Of the other authors, who write before or at the end of 
the ninth century, very few add to our store of information. 
Ibn al-Faqlh 04 quotes profusely from a source used a great deal by 
the compiler of the Akhbar al-Sin. Hence much of their inform¬ 
ation is duplicated. 05 But Ibn al-Faqih adds considerably to the 
list of products. RamnI, he says produces sandalwood and mace, 

62. Ibn Khurdadhbih: op. cit., p. 46. Dr Gibson-Hill tells me that this 
notion of fifteen days from Sumatra to the Moluccas survived until early 
in the sixteenth century. Varthema claimed (falsely) to have made 
it in this time. It is, of course, far too short. Tome Pires notes that 
the Muslim merchants took up to a year, trading on the way. He 
thought that the superior vessels of the Portuguese should reach the 
Moluccas from Malacca in a month, but they almost invariably took 
six weeks or more. 

63. This must be the main Sumatran range. 

64. Kitab al-Buldan; the edition of M. J. de Goeje, Leiden, 1885. 

65. A comparison of part of the Arab text of the Akhbar al-Sin with that of 
Ibn al-Faqih can be found in Ferrand: Relations de voyages , pp. 3-6. 
Other small sections for comparison appear in Sauvaget: Akhbar al-Sin 
wa’l-Hind, Appendice I, p. 29. 
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in addition to the commodities already mentioned. Salahit is 
known for its amber, and also produces brazilwood, while in Zabaj 
are found a host of things including parrots which speak Arabic, 
Persian, Greek and Hindu, white falcons, cats, musk, nutmeg, 
sandalwood and other things. 

Ishaq ibn Imran 00 was a medical writer of Baghdad who died 
about A.D. 907, and whose work was used by Ibn Serapion and 
Ibn al-Baitar. Among other products of the East, he mentions 
camphor as coming from Qalah (Kalah), Zabaj and Harang. 

Ibn Rustih 07 has further tales of the Indies, like that of the 
king of Fan$ur. He mentions, a new island called Tawaran 
producing camphor. This island is a possession of the Harlaj or 
Harang who is the governor of the island of the same name, and 
hence ought to be nearby. 

Ya’qub! 08 mentions that Salahit is famous for its amber and 
notes also the amber and aloes wood of Qaqulla. Qaqulla, 03 as I 
have elsewhere attempted to prove, was probably on the Malay 
Peninsula, north of Kalah, and somewhere between Tenasserim 
and Junk Ceylon. This shows that the Arab seamen were well 
acquainted with the coast of the Peninsula at this time, perhaps 
all the way from Pegu south to the Perak river. 

Thus we find at the end of the ninth century a large area of 
South-East Asia was known to the Arab traders, and a large 
number of products were taken back to the Middle East. This 
trade, however, seems to have been on a completely different 
footing from that with China, as a result of the difference between 
the economic conditions in the two places. In China, the Arab 
traders came across an elaborate commercial organisation con¬ 
trolled by the government; in South-East Asia, trading must have 
been with the,natives on the shore or with petty rulers in the 
riverside villages. Kalah seems to have been a more organised 
district, while the capital of the Maharaja of Zabaj, (the Sailendra 
of Sri Vijaya) although known to the Arabs, does not appear to 
have been a centre of commerce for them, as far as we can tell 
from existing Arab sources. 


66. Ferrand: Relations de voyages, p. 53. 'Flic text of Ibn ai-Baitar can be 
found in the same work, pp. 234-96. 

67. Kitab al-’alaq al-nafisa in vol. 7 of M. J. de Goeje’s Bibliotheca geogra- 
phicum arabicoruni, Leiden, 1892. 

68. Extracts from Ya'qub! in Nuwairi’s Encyclopaedia appear in vol 7 of 
M. f. de Goeje's Bibliotheca geographicum arabicorum, Leiden, 1892. 

69. Tibbetts, G. R.: The Malay Peninsula as known to the Arab geogra¬ 
phers'. Malayan Journal of Tropical Geography , 9, 1956. pp. 33-88. 
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Most of the trading seems to have been by expeditions from 
Ceylon to the west coasts of Sumatra and the northern part of 
the Peninsula. The texts talk of the islands in the sea past 
Sirandib (Ceylon). The first one is always Ramnl (or Lamuri), 
the extreme northern tip of Sumatra; next come other places on 
the coast of Sumatra such as Balus (Baroes), Fan§ur and the island 
of Nias (Niyaan according to most writers); then the Nicobars and 
and the Andamans; and finally places on the west coast of the 
Malay Peninsula like Kalah and Qaqulla. The products of these 
countries were all raw materials, mainly spices and aromatic woods, 
but gold washed from the mountains is mentioned in Sumatra. 
The tin mines of Kalah, which became important to later geogra¬ 
phers, are missed entirely by the Akhbar al-Sln, but they are 
mentioned by Ibn Khurdadhbih in passing. 

In addition to the expeditions from Ceylon, there was the 
important through route to China, which called at Kalah and a 
port south of the southern end of the peninsula. It is probably 
during this century that contacts were established in tnis area, 
until by the end of the century a trade similar to that on the west 
coast of Sumatra was established down the east coast, from the 
narrows opposite Malacca perhaps as far south as Palembang. One 
or more of the islands of the Riau-Lingga archipelago were also 
visited, possibly the coast of what is now Johore, and certainly 
Pulau Tioman. Except for Ibn Khurdadhbih’s mention of the 
route to the 'Islands of Spices’ there is nothing to suggest that 
the Arabs had come into contact with any of the islands further 
east. 


The sources at our disposal for this period, however, are very 
meagre; and the dates of any specific passage so uncertain that 
this can only be surmise. They leave us with the impression that 
trade with South-East Asia, was neglected for the lucrative 
Chinese trade, and that it was only later that the Malayan trade 
developed. 

From the middle of the tenth century we have two more 
important authors dealing with South-East Asia. The first is 
Abu Zaid, who was a native of Siraf, the important port on the 
Persian coast trading with the Far East. He is the editor of the 
Akhbar al-Sin, to the end of which he appended a second part, 
bringing the information up to date. His information was 
acquired by reading and by questioning travellers in the port 
itself, so it is fairly certain that what he said was more or less up 
to date. In A.D. 916 he met Mas’udi, the other author whose 
work is important for us at this time, and they compared notes. 

Mas’udi was an excellent observer and travelled widely 
through the Islamic empire, but it is doubtful if he ever reached 
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China as he claimed. 70 Much of his knowledge of South-East 
Asia is derived from the Akhbar al-Sln, but he nas a lot to add 
from various sources including Abu Zaid. His two works which 
contain references to the Malay archipelago are Muruj al-dhahab 
and the Kitab al-tanbih wa’l-israf. 71 These two authors alone 
give us a much clearer view of the cultural and political conditions 
of South-East Asia, showing that the Arabs must have been fairly 
familiar with the capital of the Maharaja, the ruler of Zabaj. 
Abu Zaid gives a brief description of his capital and mentions some 
of the customs of his court, like that of throwing golden bricks 
into a lake, one every morning, and the extraction of them when 
the ruler died. He also gives a long account of the Maharaja’s 
raid on the kingdom of Cambodia. It is interesting to note 
that Abu Zaid and Mas’udi provide the earliest mention in Arab 
literature of Sribuza, which is usually associated with Sri Vijaya, 
the capital of the Sailendra dynasty and located at the modern 
town of Palembang. They described it, however, as an important 
part of the Maharaja’s kingdom, but make it appear quite separate 
from his capital of Zabaj. Another new name occurs in Tanjab’ 
which I have mentioned elsewhere 72 as probably representing 
Tanhang’ or Tanggang’ and which is the name or a race of sea- 
rovers from the east coast of the peninsula in the area of Pahang. 
Mas’udi says that their home was on the other side of the same 
piece of land as Kalah, showing that the Arabs had heard of the 
east coast but presumably had not been there. 

In addition these two authors give a fair amount of direct 
information about the Arab trade. Abu Zaid tells of the massacre 
of foreign merchants in Canton in A.D. 878, when the rebel 
Huang Ch’ao beseiged and sacked the city. This virtually stopped 
all direct trade between China and the Near East and ruined 
many of the rich trading families in Oman and Siraf. 73 Then 
Kalah became the entrepot for the China trade as well as that of 
the archipelago. Thus Mas’udi says, 

To-day this place is the general rendezvous of the Muslim vessels from 
Siraf and Oman, who meet here the boats from China. But this was 
not always so. The ships from China used to be found in the land of 
Oman, at Siraf, on the coast of Persia and Bahrain at Ubullah and at 
Basra and those of this country [Siraf] used to sail directly to China. 74 


70. Ilis claim to have visited China appears in his book, Mu nij al-dhahab. 
See Les Prairies d’or, texte et trad, par Barbier de Meynard et P. de 
Couteille, Paris, 1861: 1, p. 5. 

71. Mur uj al-dhahab see note 70, ‘ Kitab al-tanbih \va f l-israf, BG A, 8 , Leiden, 
1894. 

72. Tibbetts; op. cit., p. 38. 

73. Yule: Cathay and the way thither , 1 , p. 132. 

74. Prairies d f or, 1 , p. 308. 
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Abu Zaid mentions that Kalah was the centre of trade for a long 
list of commodities, all of which are products of the archipelago. 
He also states 75 that shipping expeditions set out from Oman to 
Kalah and also from Kalah to Oman. Mas'udi also says 70 that 
the country of the Khmer is on the way from the country of the 
Maharaja, from Kalah, from Sirandib etc., as if this were the order 
of places on the route from China, and it is possible that most 
shipping went from Kalah to Palembang and then towards China 
and not straight from Kalah to Indo-China. This may be the 
reason for more Arab shipping calling at the Maharaja's capital, 
supported by the fact that the direct trade to Canton was now 
more or less abandoned. 

Another curious Arab report of South-East Asia, contemporary 
with Abu Zaid and Mas'udi, is that of Abu Dulaf, a traveller who 
visited China and is then reputed to have sailed to Kalah and 
returned home via India. His travels are mentioned in various 
texts of different dates, the longest extract being given in 
Yaqut's Mu jam al-Buldan written at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. 77 The voyage in South-East Asia is very 
suspect, and I have been tempted to suggest that he obtained his 
information on South-East Asia from Chinese sources, as his 
account certainly has a Chinese bias. He states fhat Kalah is the 
first country of India: but this may be due to the fact that he 
was travelling from China, whence it was the last point for ship¬ 
ping, 'for they feared to pass beyond, because of shipwreck.' 
This last statement probably refers to Chinese shipping, for as 
we have seen above, Muslim shipping went at least as far as 
Palembang. Further, he compares the customs of Kalah and 
Jajulla (Qaqulla) to those of China, whereas both places must 
have been centres of Indianised culture. He gives no account of 
the Arab trade with these places, but in mentioning Jajulla, which 
must be the Qaqulla of Ya'qub! and the other geographers, 78 he 
adds a new name to Arab geographical literature which is men¬ 
tioned down the centuries side by side with the form Qaqulla as a 
separate place. 79 Jajulla, he says, was a trading centre for cinna¬ 
mon, a substance which is not mentioned by other authors in 
connection with Qaqulla. 

The total impression that we can gain from these sources of 
the trade in the middle of the tenth century shows that commerce 

75. Reinaud: Relation des voyages , 1 , p. 94. 

76. Prairies cTor, 1 , p. 170. 

77. Jacut’s Geographisches Worterbuch . . ., von F. Wustenfeld, Leipzig, 
1866-70,: 3, pp. 445-58. 

78. Tibbetts: op. cit., p. 35. 

79. This first appears in Qazwlnl: Qaqulla in the ‘Aja’ib al-makhluqat, 
p. 156; and Jajulla in the Athai al-bilad, p. 53. Both in the Wusten¬ 
feld edition, Gottingen, 1848-49. 
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with South-East Asia was becoming much more organised than it 
had been during the previous century. The cutting of the direct 
route to Canton had caused Kalan to become an important 
entrepot and a 'general iendez-vous’ for shipping. At the same 
time it grew as a central market for the goods of the archipelago. 
Furthermore Qaqulla to the north, and the capital of the Maharaja 
(whether Sribuza or some neighbouring place) on the east 
Sumatran coast, were perhaps also centres of local trade. In 
addition, voyages were still being made from Ceylon straight to 
the less civilised parts of the west coasts of Sumatra and the 
peninsula to obtain the products of the local forests. 

The work of Buzurg b. Shahriyar of Ramhurmuz known as 
the Kitab ‘ajaib al-Hindi 80 has been dated about the end of the 
tenth century and gives us a very good idea of Muslim trading in 
South-East Asia at this time. Like most of the ajaib literature 
it is filled with strange tales of monsters and beautiful maidens 
(although no more so than the tales of sailors of other races), 
while underneath these stories one can trace the great extent of 
Muslim trade at that period. Apparently trade had been resumed 
with China at some time during the tenth century and Muslim 
ships were frequently to be seen in the ports of Khmer and 
Champa. But perhaps the most obvious thing in this work is that 
the majority of the stories dealing with the Far East, deal only 
with the west coast of the East Indies. Qaqulla, Kalah, Lamuri, 
Fansur and Niyan (Nias) all occur several times in various stories. 
In the south the three islands of Barawa, south of Nias are 
mentioned, and are probably the Batu Islands. Another new 
place name on these coasts is Sanfin which is probably north of 
Qaqulla in the Malay peninsula. Visits to the centre of the 
empire of Zabaj are still common. The capital of the Maharaja 
is reported to have whole streets of merchants shops, so that there 
are eight hundred money-changers. Sribuza is mentioned and 
described while its governor seems to have the power of taxing 
ships bound for China. Malayur occurs for the first time, 
although Ferrand would read this word Melanu, thereby claiming 
that the Arabs traded with peoples on the coast of north Borneo. 81 
I can see no reason for this since it would be the only time Melanu 
occurs in Arabic literature, whereas Malayur is fairly common 
from this time onwards. Another place name of dubious origin 
found in Buzurg is Marakawand which is one of the cities of the 
'Island of Zabaj'. This van der Lith 82 has conveniently converted 
into Majapahit, implying that the Arabs sailed to eastern Java, 
but this identification is very doubtful. 

80. Livre des merveilles de 1’Ivde . . . trad, par Marcel Devic, texte arabe 

et notes par P. A. van der Lith, Leiden, 1883-86. 

81. Ferrand: Relations de voyages, p. 575 and n.l. 

82. Livre des merveilles de Flnde, p. 150. 
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Some time previous to the tales of Buzurg must be placed 
the tales of the voyages of Sindbad. 83 No fixed date can be 
given for these, but Sindbad, even if the tales are fiction, visited 
actual places. Thus the places of Salahif, Kalah and Khmer are 
mentioned and the mythical island of Bartayil which he call Kasil. 
He also mentions Nakus, which may be the people in north 
Sumatra known to the Chinese as Nakur, 84 or it may be Balus. 

Abu ’l-Fida 85 quotes a work from the tenth century by 
Muhallabi, an Egyptian who dedicated his book to the Fatimid 
al-'AzIz 86 so that it was called al-AzIzi. Muhallabi talks of ships 
leaving Sribuza for China, and states that a prosperous city is 
found in Kalah, inhabited by Muslims, Hindus and Persians; one 
of the few reports of Muslim trading colonies in South-East Asia. 

It is possible that the tenth century saw the peak of Arab 
trade with South-East Asia. The trade with the western coasts 
was still important and extending (as far as we can tell from our 
sources) further at this time than at any other. Trade with 
Zabaj and possibly Kalah remained prosperous and the China 
route had been reopened. But still we have no positive evidence 
of trade with the other large islands to the east. 

The only important source from the eleventh century is 
Birunl, 87 who although an expert on India and the Indian culture 
of the north was really at a loss when he came to deal with south¬ 
ern India and the islands of the south east. Not being a pure 
copyist like many of the other geographers, Birunl finds little to 
say about South-East Asia, and his brief notes may really be 
historical extracts taken from Indian works. Thus he states that 
the isles of Zabaj are called in India, Suwarna dib, that is the isles 
of gold, and he mentions the clove, giving its Sanskrit name 
Lavanga (the Malay lawang). He says that the clove, comes 
from the country named Langa, which may be Ceylon or according 
to Ferrand, Langabalus (Nicobars). 88 I am inclined to think that 
Birunl has used Indian works for his sources, which refer to an 
Indian trade with South-East Asia, and there is no way of telling 
the exact date of this information. 


83. From the Thousand and one nights , text and translation in Savary: 
Grammaire de la langue arabe, Paris, 1813. This is the text given by 
Ferrand in Relations de voyages, p. 568. I have also compared Burton's 
translation and an Arabic text edited by Cheikho, Beirut, 2nd ed 1909. 
The texts differ in each edition. 

84. Tibbetts: op. cit. p. 19, note, 45. 

85. Reinaud: G^ographie d f Abouf6da, t. II, 2e partie, pp. 131*32. 

86. al-'Aziz Abu Manur Nazar b. Ma’add, 975-96. 

87. Ferrand: op. cit., pp. 162-67 & 600-02. 

88. Ferrand: op. cit., p. 164, n. 8. 
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There is little else to be found in the geographers of the 
eleventh or the twelfth centuries until we come to Idris!. This 
is partly due to the lack of inquisitive geographers, like Mas’udi 
and Abu Zaid, and probably also in part due to a falling off of 
trade with South-East Asia. 

The empire of the Abbasids had succumbed to the Buwaiyids, 
and they themselves had been replaced by a host of smaller 
dynasties by the end of the century. The rising power in Mesa- 
potamia and Persia was the Seljuk Turk, which did not lead to an 
encouragement of sea trade. In any case they must have exer¬ 
cised little power in the Persian Gulf area for some time, and 
hence trade in this region suffered a temporary set-back. Siraf, 
the great port for the China and Far Eastern trade, which supplied 
the populous centre of Islam with the luxuries of the East, fell 
into decay about the same time. Its successor, Qais or Kish, 
although a very populous town and an important port, may never 
have traded directly with China in spite or Chinese pottery found 
among the ruins. Its wealth was obtained from India. 89 

Cairo may have been a market for the eastern goods. It 
was the capital of the Fatimids, whose greatest period coincided 
with the end of the tenth century. But the main Red Sea port, 
Aden, was never in their hands, and their geographers show 
remarkably little knowledge of South-East Asia. 

It is not until the time of Idrlsi, in the middle of the twelfth 
century, that we get further notes on the Far East. He was one of 
the earliest of a long chain of geographers, who built their works 
to a standard pattern. They were mainly compilers of geogra¬ 
phical information and in the case of the Far East, they un¬ 
hesitatingly quoted from all the authors of the ninth and tenth 
centuries, which makes it fairly clear that no new sources of later 
date were available to them. One or two of them add new 
material, but it is most likely that this also comes from ninth or 
tenth century sources not available at the present day. Hence 
it is impossible to ascertain the date of anything given by these 
authors. Idris! 90 has much to say about trade between Zanj and 
Zabaj (Jauberfs text has Zalaj and Ralaj) i.e. between Africa and 
Sumatra. This is the first time that Arab sources mention the 
trading movement which took Malay culture and language to 
Madagascar. Idrisi’s reliance on Ptolemy for the shape of the 
Indian Ocean, shows that he had little knowledge of the route. It 
is indeed doubtful if many Arabs had ever made the journey, and 
certainly it could not have been a regular route. Sribuza, says 

89. Extracts from Arab writers given in Wilson: The Persian Gulf, pp. 

96 - 10 °. 

90. Geographic d’Edrisi, traduite de Tarabe par A. Jaubert, Paris, 1836-40. 
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Idrisi, has pearl fisheries, and various sorts of aromatics and per¬ 
fumes which attract merchants to it. This statement might date 
form the tenth century during the period of maximum trade. 

They say that when conditions in China were troubled by rebellions 
. . . the inhabitants of China carried their commerce to Zabaj and to the 
other islands which owed allegiance to it, and entered into relations with 
its inhabitants, because of their friendliness, the amenity of their laws 
[etc.]. It is for this reason that it is well populated and is so frequented 
by foreigners. 

Chinese rebellions, take us back to 878, but it is probable that 
this could refer to any time in the tenth century. 

From the great geographical muddle that Idrisi gives for the 
further limits of the Indian Ocean, only two new names appear 
which can definitely be located in South-East Asia. These are 
Karimata and al-Anam. For Karimata the various manuscripts 
have strange readings but the passage is quoted also in Ibn Sa’id, 01 
reading Karimata. This almost certainly is the Karimata islands 
off the coast of Borneo, and the inhabitants, as always, were noted 
for piracy. Al-Anam 92 which is an island near Tioman, is probably 
the largest of the Anambas. 

Yaqut’s geographical dictionaries are too brief and too strictly 
topographical to be of much help about trade, but he does make 
a list of prominent people who were surnamed al-Slnl. Although 
there was also a town not far from Basra called Slniya and this 
might be the origin of some of these names, Ibrahim b. Ishaq 
al-Sinl, of Kufa, was definitely so named because of his trading 
with China, as was Sa’d al Khayr al-AndalusI who died in A.D. 
1146/7. Yaqut also says of Arab merchants in China, 

We have not seen anyone who has been there and penetrated the 
the interior. The merchants only reach the border which is a place 
known under the name of Jawa, situated on the edge of the sea and 
which resembles India. From here is exported aloes, camphor, nard, 
cloves, mace, medicinal plants of China and Chinese vases. As for the 
land of Malak(?) I know of no person who has seen it, but I read its 
description in an old book. 93 

Surely this passage dates from the tenth century when Chinese 
and Arab merchants used the Archipelago as an entrepot? Yaqut 
shows that his sources were not quite up to date in his last 
sentence. 


91. Ferrand: op. cit., p. 176, n. 1 and p. 337, n. 4. 

92. Ferrand: op. cit., p. 191, n. 2. 

93. facut’s Geographisches Woiteibuch, t. 3, p. 445. 
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Ibn Sa’Id was another geographer from North Africa. He 
therefore had access to Ic^risI, 04 but he was also a great traveller 
and he spent some time at the court of Hulagu. He was thus 
acquainted with the new impetus given to trading by the Mongols. 
Unfortunately he has slavishly limited himself by trying to see the 
world as it is depicted in Idrisi’s map (or some other similar map). 
The resulting work is terribly confused; South-East Asia being 
hopelessly muddled with Africa. From this muddle, however, 
we have glimmerings of a new understanding of the China route. 
Malayur is mentioned on the East Coast of Jawa (i.e. Sumatra). 
This place was possibly mentioned by Buzurg, but here we are 
given its position for the first time. Nearby is Bintan where there 
are small islands inhabited by pirates, whose description is the 
same as Mas’udi gives for the people of Tan jab'. Then there are 
the isles of Kamrun situated east of Jawa. Jawa is central Sumatra 
and Kamrun is perhaps Karimon. 

There were many geographical writers in the next few cen¬ 
turies, but all copied earlier authors as far as South-East Asia was 
concerned. Trade seemed to have fallen off completely, or the 
geographers became so standardized that they never searched for 
new information. In Mamluke Egypt and Spain, they continued 
to copy these early writers until well into the sixteenth century. 
Ibn Iyas, 95 who died in 1524, was using sources almost seven 
hundred years old. Even Dimashqi, 90 who has a reputation for 
being more original, only copied earlier sources, and made several 
mistakes. Sumatra which is known to all these later authors as 
Jawa, is called Kalah by him. 

Only in the Mongol countries, that is those geographers from 
Persia, Central Asia, and the court of Hulagu, do we find signs of 
a new interest in South-East Asia. This was due to the encour¬ 
agement by the Mongol rulers of trade between south China and 
the Persian Gulf, bringing with it the rise of Hormuz as a port. 
Thus the Persian historians Wa§§af, Rashid al-Dln and 'Abd 
al-Razzaq 97 show us new knowledge revealed by a new commercial 
movement which brought us also the works of Marco Polo and 
Ibn Battuta. 

The earliest Chinese source to mention the Ta-shih, the name 
by which the Chinese designated the Arabs was I-tsing, whose 


94. Ferrand: op. cit., pp. 316-52. 

95. Nashaq al-azhar fl ‘ajaib al-aqtar. Chapter on India, ed. Arnold in 
Chrestomathia arabica , Paris, 1853. 

96. Nukhbat al-dhar ii 1 aja’ib al-barr wa’lbahr. Manuel de la cosmogra- 
phie du moyen-age , trad. ... par A. E. Mehren, Copenhagen, 1874. 

97. Ferrand: op. cit., pp. 359, 361 & 473. 
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work was written about A.D. 692, but according to some writers 98 
'we find from the Chinese Annals that even about A.D. 300 
enterprising traders from the southern Arabian coast had estab¬ 
lished a colony at Canton, but we do not know in what ships they 
voyaged to China'. This information seems to have originated 
from Hirth and Rockhill," who do not give a source and I think 
it can be ignored. 

Chinese Muslim tradition connects the coming bf Islam to 
China with the arrival of a maternal uncle of Muhammad called 
Sa’d ibn Waqqas. He is stated to have travelled, at the wish of 
the prophet, from Mecca to Canton by sea. Then after revisiting 
Mecca he finally died in Canton, where his tpmb is still to be 
seen. There is no evidence in favour of this story from Arab 
sources. The tradition first appears about three hundred years 
after the event, while the tomb is of even later date. So there is 
little here to suggest that the Arabs were engaged in the sea trade 
in Muhammad*s time. 100 

Hirth and Rockhill 101 relate that by the time of Hiian-tsang 
(629) the sea trade of the Hindus and the Arabs with the Malay 
archipelago and China had assumed considerable importance. 
Again they do not state their source for this statement. It does 
not seem to be Chinese, but is probably a theory generally held 
at that time. They also add that Islam arrived in Canton between 
618 and 626 and that there is evidence for Muslim settlements in 
Ch’uan-chou and Yang-chou. All this seems to be vague surmise. 

The (New) History of the T'ang dynasty is the first Chinese 
source to give information on the Arabs in Cnina under the name 
Ta-shih. This says that in 695 an edict of the Emperor gave a 
list of countries sending ambassadors, to whom certain provisions 
were allowed for a specified number of months. 102 The Arab 
embassies could have come by land but all the other countries 
mentioned are on the south coast of Asia from Arabia to Champa, 
so possibly it refers specifically to persons taking the sea passage. 


98. Hornell, J.: 'Sea trade in early times’, Antiquity, 1941. p. 254; Steiger, 
G.: A history of the Orient, Ginn, Boston, 1926, p. 128. Huzayyin, 
S. A.: Some contributions of the Arabs to geography/ Geography, 17, 
1932, pp. 117-28. 

99. op. cit., p. 4. 

100. Mason, I.: When and how Muhammadism enteied China. The China 
Society, London, 1932. 

101. op. cit., p. 9. 

102. Krom: Hindoe-Javaansche gescheidenis, p. 114, quoting Pelliot: Deux 
itineraires , p. 334. 
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Hui-Ch’au, 103 writing about A.D. 727, gives an account of the 
Persians in their native land with a note on their history. He 
then goes on, 

“The inhabitants being by nature bent on commerce, they are in the 
habit of sailing in big craft on the western sea, and they enter the 
southern sea to the country of the Lions [Ceylon], where they get 
precious stones, for which reason it is said of the country that it produces 
precious stones. They also go to the K’un-lun country to fetch gold. 
They also sail in big craft to the country of Han, straight to Canton for 
silk piece goods and the like war^s. 

This is an early notice of trade between the Persian Gulf and 
China. It is earlier than the Arab notice of the Ibadite mer¬ 
chants but probably deals with similar voyages. In his historical 
section, Hui-ch’au says that the ancestors of the Persian kings hold 
sway over the Ta-shih’: The Ta-shih had been camel drivers to 
the kings of Po-se [Persia]. Afterwards they had rebelled and then 
killed tne other kings and set themselves up as masters of the 
country’. Later he says The inhabitants . . . serve Heaven 
[i.e. Allah]’. Here we have the intermediate stage between the 
time when the Chinese called the traders of the Persian Gulf 
Po-se, and when they called them Ta-shih. Trade with China is 
flourishing and so is the gold trade with the K’un-lun, which in 
this context must represent the western part of the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago. But the traders must have been mixed Omanis and 
Persians, for we are only twenty years from Abu ‘Ubaida the 
Omani Ibadite. 


A Japanese text relating the story of the travels of the priest 
Kanshin, 104 mentions a large village of Persians in Hai-nan in 
748. Some scholars 105 think that this refers to the Malay race, 
but he goes on to say that there were Persian ships and Arab 
(Ta-shih-k’uo) merchants in Canton at this time. 


Returning to the history of the T’ang dynasty, under the year 
758 the Annals have The Ta-shih and Po-se together sacked and 
burned the city of Kuang-chou [Canton] and went back by sea/ 100 
This is one of the last references to the Po-se. The mention of 
Ta-shih together with Po-se makes it certain that Arabs and 
Persians are meant, and this passage is a clear indication of the 
size of the Muslim colony and fleets in Canton at this time. 
Foreign trade does not seem to have been revived again at Canton 
till A.D. 792. 107 Another reference, which also shows the great 

103. Hadi Hasan, p. 103. ~~ ” 

104. Ferrand: Relations de voyages, pp. 638*41. Hadi Hasan, pp. 101-02. 

105. Laufer: Sino-Iranica, pp. 469-70. See also Hadi Hasan, pp. 101-02. 

106. Hourani: Arab seafaring , p. 63. 

107. Lewicki: p. 180 quoting Pelliot: Deux itineraires, pp. 133-34. 
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size of the Arab population at this time, occurs under the biogra¬ 
phy of T’ien-shen-king. This says that in A.D. 760 when the army 
of T’ien-shen-king entered Yang-chou they plundered the residents 
and exhumed graves and thousands of Ta-shih and Po-se were 
killed. 108 Thus we see that a large Arab commercial population 
was to be found in Kuang-chou and Yang-chou during the eighth 
century. The Hsieh-chao-chih of the Ming era adds that in 
the T’ang era, Yang-chou always had Persian shops. 109 Yang- 
chou was in the Kiang-su province to the north, so it is possible 
that other Chinese ports produced even larger populations of 
Arabs, for instance Ch’uan-chou in Fukien and Chiao-chou 110 
near Hanoi both of which were important ports in T’ang times. 
The T’ang-kuo-shi'pu of Li Chan, which covers the period to 
A.D. 825, 111 mentions the importance of this Arab trade and the 
large size of the ships which were registered in the Office of Mari¬ 
time Trade (Shi-poshi ). 

It would seem that trade continued happily until the last 
years of the Tang dynasty, when chaos reigned in south China. 
At the end of the ninth century, the troops of the emperor 
Hi-tsung revolted, trade was disrupted and merchants who had 
settled in south China fled abroad. Also the avarice of local 
officials at Canton during this period of weak central government 
helped greatly in the decline of trade at the port. When it was 
revived under the stronger government of the Southern Sung, the 
foreign merchants flocked to Ch’uan-chou, later known to the 
Arabs as Zaitun, and not to Canton. 112 

For the first half of the tenth century there is no mention of 
any trade. But with the coming of the Sung dynasty the Arabs 
appear on the scene again, and many Chinese records exist of 
their commercial transactions in this period. Ming-chou and 
Hang-chou became important ports at this time, the latter being 
Khinzai to the West and Khansa to Ibn Battuta. Chinese sources 
appear to imply that the Arabs continued to come during the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, in fact throughout the time of the 
Southern Sung. Kuwabara 113 states that in Sung and Yuan times 
the Ta-shih merchants generally preferred Chinese ships, and 
therefore they must have changed ships in the Malay archipelago 
and finished their journey in Chinese vessels. 


108. Kuwabara: On P ’u Shou-keng, p. 13. 

109. Kuwabara: op. cit., p. 13. 

110. Chiao-chou was well known to the Arabs under the name Luqin. 

111. Hirth and Rockhill, p. 9 and n. 2. 

112. Kuwabara: op. cit., p. 3. 

113. op. cit., p. 35 and note 30, pp. 65-66. 
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In the twelfth century the P’iiig-ch’ou-k’o-t’an of Chu-yii 114 
describes the foreign quarters in Canton including the Muslim 
quarter. The Muslim women were described by the term 
Fu-sa-man, a Chinese version of the word ‘Muslim’. At the same 
time Ch’ang-chiin moralized against the great waste of money 
caused by the Arab trade in precious stones and other useless 

things. 115 . In 1178 Chou Chii-fei 110 shows trade to be in the 

hands of the Arabs and other foreigners, and in the early thirteenth 
century Chau Ju-kua 117 in his book gives a very full account of 
Arab trading. He was inspector of foreign trade (Shi-po-shi) at 
Ch’uan-chou, so that much of his information probably came 
directly from traders themselves. He gives us what we lack 
for the earlier period, a fairly detailed account of Ta-shih 
activities in South-East Asia. This shows the Arabs as an import¬ 
ant but by no means the only trading community settled in the 
Malay archipelago. They are also prominent in carrying goods 

both from the west to places like Palembang and western Java 

and from these places to China. 

In his section on Ta-shih, Chau Ju-kua quoting Chou 
Chii-fei, 118 states that their ships made the journey in two stages, 
the first of forty days being to Lan-li (Lamuri in northwest 
Sumatra), where they traded. Then in the following year they 
travelled on to Arabia, this section taking sixty days. Products 
of Ta-shih were also taken to San-fo-ts’i (Sri Vijaya) where they 
were sold to merchants who forwarded them to China. Chou 
Chii-fei also says the Arabs 119 arrived in China from Ma-li-pa 
(i.e. Murbat on the Dhufar coast). They stayed at Lan-li for 
the change of monsoon and traded there in sapan-wood, tin, and 
long white rattans. He also gives 120 the products of Ta-shih and 
states that the foreign merchants who dealt in these products 
brought them to San-fo-ts’i and Fo-lo-an to barter. The Ta-shih 
continue to be mentioned in Chinese works for some considerable 
time after this and apparently traded in considerable numbers 
right through the Yuan dynasty to Ming times. 

Kuwabara 121 endorses this fact, saying that Ta-shih merchants 
visited China in Sung and Yuan times, but at this time generally 
preferred Chinese ships. Some just stayed the winter but others 
remained from five to ten years before returning home. In Sung 


114. Hirth and Rockhill, p. 16 and n. 1 and 2. 

115. Rockhill: ‘Notes on the relations and trade of China/ T’oung Pao, 15 . 

116. Ilirth and Rockhill, p. 22 ff. 

117. Translated and edited by Hirth and Rockhill (see bibliography). 

118. Hirth and Rockhill, p. 114. 

119. Hirth and Rockhill, p. 119, n. 2. 

120. Hirth and Rockhill, p. 120. 

121. Kuwabara: op. cit., p. 35. 
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times the foreign trading population was mainly Arab. They 
were rich and led a luxurious life and contributed to the main¬ 
tenance of the city walls and the provision of coastguard ships. 
But Kuwabara includes as Arab all persons bearing the surname 
Pu: as it is often impossible to tell whether any individual with 
the surname Pu was really an Arab, he may have exaggerated the 
number of Arabs in China at the time. 

The Chinese term Pu, which appears in front of so many 
names connected with the Arab trade, has often been taken by 
scholars to indicate an Arab. Schlegel 122 first draws attention to 
the connexion between this and the Arabic element Abu, and he 
compares it with the Chinese expressions P’u-Iuli and Pu-kaksze 
which stand for Abu Lulu and Abu Kaws, names of Aden coins. 
This is to explain the passage by Chao Ju-kua in which he says 
that in San-fo-ts'i there are many people whose family name is 
Pu. 123 Hirth and Rockhill 124 when explaining the same passage 
say that the phrase 'occuring here and there in Chinese ethno¬ 
graphical literature may safely be taken to indicate Arab settle¬ 
ments/ This is going too far, and the challenge was taken up 
by Gerini and Ferrand. 125 The former says that this represents 
the Sumatran title Pd which was originally Cham and was used 
in Acheh in the sense of prince. Ferrand says that Pu ( $ ) 
can never be the Arab Abu, but it is the Indonesian title of 
nobility Pu or Mpu and comparable with the Cham Po. Kuwa¬ 
bara in his article on P'u Shou-keng which deals with a family 
bearing this surname overlooks the alternative of Gerini and 
Ferrand and regards them all as Arab. 

I think it is essential to accept both interpretations. It is 
likely that the Chinese used the term P’u for both the Cham Po 
and the Arab Abu, and each case must be decided individually. 
Kuwabara’s subject, P’u-Shou-keng, is not described as Ta-shih, 126 
he is a 'Southern barbarian' or a 'Man of the western legions.' 
He comes from a large rich family of foreign merchants in Canton 
and an early member was head of the foreign community and the 
richest merchant there. He is stated to have been a noble from 
the land of Champa which in fact supports Ferrand's theory. 

122. ‘Geographical notes/ T’oung Pao, 1901, p. 125. 

123. Groeneveldt: Notes on the Malay Archipelago , p. 63. 

124. Hirth and Rockhill, p. 64, n. 3. 

125. Gerini, G. E.: Researches on Ptolemy's geography of Eastern Asia, 
London, 1909, pp. 564-65, n.l. Ferrand: L’empire sumatranais de 
Qrivijaya, p. 9, n. 2. 

126. Whether or not other members of P’u Shou-keng’s family have been 
described as Ta-shih, I am not sure. There are many Chinese docu¬ 
ments relating to the family, which may shed light on the subject some 
of which have been used by Dr. Lo Hsiang-lin of Hongkong in a recent 
article. 
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Kuwabara thinks that there was a large Arab colony in Champa at 
the time. His source also shows that the customs of the family 
were Muslim. There may have been an Arab colony in Champa at 
this time, and there may also have been Muslim Chams. But 
there is no proof that this family of Fu was Arab, nor does an 
examination of it prove the size of the contemporary Arab com¬ 
munity in China or the extent of their trade. By the time of 
Pu Shou-keng, the family had completely adopted the Chinese 
system of naming, and there is nothing to distinguish them from 
other Chinese Muslims, except for the fact that the Chinese called 
them foreigners. It is extremely doubtful if any Arab would 
adopt Abu as his family name, when accepting the Chinese system, 
rather than any other syllable. It is much more likely that 
Kuwabara’s family of Fu were Chams. If there was a streak of 
Arab in them, it is much too far back to allow us to speculate on 
Arab relations with China in P’u Shou-keng’s time by an exami¬ 
nation of this family alone. 

There is no doubt that some persons whose name began with 
Fu were of Middle eastern origin, as the names can be identified 
as Arabic. In A.D. 977 a man with the name of P’u A-li went 
as an envoy from P’o-ni (Brunei or at least a state in Borneo) to 
the Chinese emperor,. 127 He was possibly Abu ‘Ali. Kuwabara 
mentions P’u ya-t’o-li who, although it is impossible to recognise 
the original of this name, was headman of the trading ships of 
Ta-shih in 955. He was the son of a P’u-hsi-mi and his mother is 
stated to have lived in Ta-shih. 128 

The Chinese sources therefore show a continued increase in 
Arab trade with China from very early Muslim times. It had 
reached large proportions by the middle of the eighth century and 
and remained at this level until the riots which accompanied the 
fall of the T’ang dynasty at the end of the ninth century. Then 
for a period of almost a century there is no record, but from 970 
onwards, and especially after the rise of the Southern Sung, trade 
was revived and continued uninterrupted throughout the Sung 
and Yuan dynasties into Ming times. 

For the early part of this period the Chinese sources agree 
very much with those of the Arab geographers. Admittedly the 
Chinese show a gradual take-over by the Ta-shih from the Po-se, 
and the rapid rise of Ta-shih trade up to A.D. 750, which is not 
indicated by the Arabs. This must be entirely due to the inade¬ 
quacies of early Arab literature. Arab travel literature and 
geographical work, other than translations of Ptolemy, do not 


127. Hirth and Rockhill, p. 157. 

128. Kuwabara: op. cit., p. 78. 
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appear before the ninth century. The take-over by Ta-shih of 
the Po-se trade is only the natural appearance in the Chinese 
sphere of the conquest of the Sassanids by the Muslims, although 
slightly post dated as might be expected. That Arabs could 
become rich on the Chinese trade in 750 is shown in the Ibadite 
texts. The Arab sources nowhere mention the sack of Canton in 
758 nor the massacre of 760 in Yang-chou, for these also are events 
too early for the Arab geographers. On the other hand the 
driving out of the Arabs from Khanfu, and the massacres of 878, 
which is the one event the Arab geographers notice, is passed by 
in Chinese accounts. The Chinese annals however, give us a 
clear view of the chaos in the southern ports at this time, and the 
fact that no more is heard of Arab trade for practically a century 
agrees with the Arab story that trade from that time onwards 
was conducted from Kalah. The office of trading ships was not 
reopened in Canton until 971, and not until later at the other 
ports. 129 

From the eleventh century onwards the Arab geographers 
appear to know less and less about the sea route to China, and 
it is tempting to believe that Arab trade slowly declined until 
the coming of the Mongols. The Chinese sources however 
mention no such decline and it is necesary to discover the cause 
of this disagreement. It seems possible that the Arab writers in 
the Middle East were unable to obtain information about 
happenings in China and South-East Asia. The eleventh and 
twelfth centuries saw the final decline of the Abbasid caliphate 
and with it the western luxury trade declined. The great port 
of Siraf fell into ruin under the Buwaiyids at the very beginning 
of the eleventh century. Direct contact with the Far East was 
probably lost at this time. But in the Far East itself, China was 
enjoying a period of peace and settled government: trade 
with South-East Asia and India was as great as ever. A consider¬ 
able amount of this trade was in the hands of Muslims settled in 
Chinese ports, many of Arab and Persian descent. Also much of 
the trade was carried by similar colonists in South-East Asia. How 
much of the Ta-shih trade was due to colonial Arabs, or due to 
the fact that Chinese could not distinguish between the various 
Muslim races, we shall never know. During the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries the Indus Valley flourished under the Ghazna- 
wids, and Indian Muslims probably began to trade with the Far 
East. The Chinese may have contused these merchants with the 
genuine Ta-shih, who were in any case a very mixed people, 
coming from both the Arabs and the Persians on the shores of 
the Persian Gulf. Thus although Muslim traders (and this may 
include many Arabs) are still found in China and South-East 


129. Kuwabara: op. cit., p. 18. 
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Asia during these centuries, it is doubtful if there was much 
intercourse by sea between the Far East and the Middle East. 
Chao Ju-kua's reference to the Arabs sailing from China to 
Murbat shows that some contact was maintained, but not directly 
with the important centres of population. Moreover Chao 
Ju-kua is quoting from an earlier source, and the exact date of his 
information is doubtful. 

The most important sources, both Arab and Chinese, which 
deal with the Arab trade in South-East Asia and China have now 
been examined; and also the vicissitudes of Arab commerce from 
the beginning of Islam to the time when this religion reached the 
Malayan archipelago. Another topic needing attention is the 
geographical extent of Arab commerce throughout the archipelago; 
whether or not the Arabs formed colonies, and if so where? 

An examination of the Arab texts shows a steady growth of 
the Arabs' knowledge of the archipelago during the ninth and 
tenth centuries. The Alchbar al-Sln and the work of Ibn Khur- 
dadhbih, the two earliest texts, both dated about A.D. 850, show 
a knowledge of the main trading stations of the time (i.e. Kalah, 
Tioman, Kadrang [Panduranga], Champa, etc.) and indicate 
that the Arabs possessed a fairly good knowledge of the northwest 
coast of Sumatra as far south as the island of Nias, and of the 
coasts of the Straits of Malacca from the narrows southwards, 
continuing down the coast of Sumatra perhaps as far as Palem- 
bang. The fact that Arabs visited Kedah may be confirmed by 
the discovery there of two coins of the Abbasid caliphate, one of 
which is clearly dated A.H. 234 (A.D. 848), 130 thought it could 
be argued that the relative scarcity of these coins indicates that 
they found their way here by means other than direct Arab 
commerce. 

The end of the ninth century adds little to the extent of Arab 
trading activities. Only the port of Qaqulla can be added to the 
list of places known. By the end of the tenth century Arab 
knowledge of South-East Asia seems to have reached its limit 
until after the establishment of the Mongols. The west coast 
of Sumatra was known as far as the Barawa (Batu) islands. 131 
Perhaps the whole of the island of Sumatra had been discovered. 
The west coast of the Malay Peninsula was known from Burma 
southwards, and a little of the east coast. The Arabs do not 
appear to have entered the Gulf of Siam, or to have touched 
Java. IdrlsI 132 seemingly mentions the Karimata islands off the 

130. Nilakanta Sastri; South Indian influences, p. 85. 

131. See above p. 21. 

132. Ferrand: Relations de voyages, p. 176. 
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west coast of Borneo. It is, therefore probable that this side of 
Borneo was visited by the Arabs, but beyond this the geographers 
have no information. 

Nevertheless there are two references which have been 
taken to prove that the Arabs ventured further east. The 
first is the statement of Ibn Khurdadhbih, 133 that 'from these isles 
(the combination Harang, Jaba and Salahit) one reaches after 
fifteen days, the land where the spices grow/ Does he mean the 
Spice Islands, i.e. the Moluccas? If he does then his sailing 
calculations are a long way out, for it is clear from his text 
that the islands of Salahit, Harang, Jaba were not far from 
Singapore, and comparing his figures for other voyages, it would 
have taken him much more than fifteen days to reach the 
Moluccas. I feel, therefore, that the Arabs never made this 
voyage but were only told about it by native sailors of the archi¬ 
pelago. There is the possibility that Ibn Khurdadhbih is not 
referring to the Moluccas; fifteen days from Singapore might have 
taken him as far as south-east Borneo or eastern Java, but that is 
all. And if Tanjongpura or even eastern Java had been known 
to the Arabs, we should have heard much more from the geogra¬ 
phers about them, and the routes to them, than this solitary 
reference from Ibn Khurdadhbih. 134 

The second statement which has been taken to prove a more 
eastern extension of Arab trading activities is made by Mas'udr 
in Muru/ al-Dhahab. 135 He describes a creature called Sinad 
which is obviously a marsupial. Marsupials do not occur in the 
Malay archipelago west of Wallace's Line but a small marsupial 
known as the Cuscus occurs on Celebes and Flores. 136 From this 
isolated reference it might again be taken that the Arabs never 
really saw these animals in their native state. They may merely 
have seen an example in captivity further west, just as we first hear 
of the cassowary from Palembang and then from Bantam. 

In addition there are several islands mentioned by the Arab 
geographers which remain unidentified, such as Waqwaq, Bartayil, 


133. De Goeje’s text of the Kitab al-masalik wa’l-mamalik. p. 46. 

134. Most authors seem to take for granted that the Arabs traded with the 
Moluccas and the Philippines at this time, but quote no references, 
eg. Steiger, Beyer and Benitez: A history of the Orient , Boston, 1926, 
p. 132. Eldridge, F. B.: The background of eastern seapowe r, London, 
1948, p. 43. Marvazi (op. cit., note 54), p. 58, describes how cloves 
are bought by dumb show from natives on an island called the 'Clove 
mine’ (or 'Place of cloves'); but the story is very confused and it is 
almost certainly derived from a non-Arab source. It is reminiscent 
of the story in the Periplus of trade on the border of Assam. 

135. Prairies d’or , 1 , p. 95. 

136. Henning; Terrae incognitae , 2, p. 417. 
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the island of women and the island of the white castle. These 
are partly real and partly imaginary. Bartayil has been identified 
with Bali because of the musical ability of its inhabitants, 137 but 
as evidence this point is valueless. Waqwaq has been set in many 
places. The toponym is probably derived from Wa'-wa’ or 
Wah-wah, the Malay term for a gibbon. Some of the early Arabic 
descriptions of the inhabitants certainly suggest strongly that 
they were gibbons. Later Lhe name became a legend, and other 
fables were added to it. 138 The story of the island of women was 
a widespread legend in the Far East, before ever it reached the 
Arabs. 

The Chinese sources add very little to what has been said 
above. The New History of the 1 ang dynasty 139 says of Java or 
Holing that in 674 the people took as their ruler a woman named 
Simo: 'Her rule was most excellent, even things dropped on the 
road were not taken up. The prince of the Ta-shih, hearing of 
this sent a bag of gold to be laid down within her frontiers'. 
Simo had the toes of the heir apparent cut off as a warning to 
others for touching this bag, in spite of the intercessions of her 
ministers. 'When the prince of the Ta-shih heard this, he became 
afraid and dare not attack her'. This early reference to the 
Ta-shih occurs almost before the Arabs had organised any trading 
in the Far East. It is strange, moreover, that they should have 
made their presence known first in an area never mentioned by 
their geographers. But it is only a solitary reference and Ferrand 
suggests that Ta-shih stands for some indigenous people of the 
archipelago. 140 Might there be a possibility of the wrong date 
being used in the Chinese text? 

There is one definite proof of Muslims in Java at a somewhat 
later period, on a tombstone at Leran, near Grisek, in Eastern 
Java. 141 This bears the date 475 (A.D. 1082) or 495 (A.D. 1101), 
and proves that Muslims visited eastern Java at this time although 
whether they were Arab, Persian, Indian or even Chinese is a 
matter of doubt. Late in the eleventh century is not an unreason¬ 
able time for Muslim activity to have reached so far east, but it is 
a time when Arab geographical literature was undergoing a dark 
period, and therefore fails to be recorded. 

137. Minorsky, V.: Sharaf al-Zaman Tahir Marvazi on China , the Turks 
and India , London , 1942, p. 152. 

138. Ferrand: Article on ‘Wakwak in the Encyclopaedia of Islam and ‘Le 
Wakwak est-il le fapon? Journal asiatique, (20) 19, 1943, p. 193. 

139. Groeneveldt: Notes on the Malay Archipelago, p. 14; Krom: Hindoe- 
Javaansche gescheidenis, pp. 106 & 123-24. 

140. Uempire sumatranais de Qrivijava, p. 37, n. 2. But Pelliot in Deux 
itineraires has a long section showing that only the Arabs were known 
by this name. 

141. See below p. 40. 
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The Chinese texts also mention embassies from South-East 
Asia to China, a large number of envoys having the first name of 
Pu. The evidence for these people being Arabs has been discussed 
above. If any were Arabs, it should be noticed that the state of 
P'o-ni which has been placed on the west coast of Borneo opposite 
the Karimata islands 142 sent envoys named P r u and this would 
show that the Arabs definitely visited Borneo. In A.D.977 P’o-ni 
sent a man called P'u A-li, a possible Abu ‘Ali, and in the same 
year, a merchant arrived from China at the port of the king of 
P'o-ni. His name was P’u Lu-hsieh and he guided the envoys to 
China. Furthermore Ma Tuan-lin mentions that in A.D. 1082 
the king of P’o-ni named Sseh-li-ma-ni sent an ambassador to 
China. This could be Sulaiman but is more likely to be Sri 
Mani. 143 

One other reference about the extent of Arab seafaring ought 
to be noticed. This is the statement made by Ludwig Cohn 144 , 
that Arabic linguistic elements are to be found in the speech of 
the Micronesians, and traces of Islamic practices can be found in 
Yap and the New Hebrides. Cohn believes that the Arabs came 
to the South Seas before the tenth century and settled there with 
Ponape as their centre. I have not been able to see Cohn's 
original work, but it is almost certain that most Muslim influence 
would have penetrated Micronesia at a much later period, pro¬ 
bably after the advent of Islam in the southern Philippines. 

A conservative estimate of the extent of Arab activity up to 
the middle of the thirteenth century would therefore show that 
although the Arabs had traded along the coasts of the mainland 
of Asia as far north as Korea, in the Malay Archipelago, they had 
not passed beyond the longitude of 110° E, except on the north 
coast of Java where they had reached as far as the east Javanese 
kingdom by the eleventh century. 

The question of whether the Arabs settled to form resident 
trading communities in Indonesia at this time, is largely a matter 
of conjecture. Most European scholars have had their guesses,, 
practically all of them have come to the conclusion that 
there were Arab colonies, but most of them have freely planted 
Arabs in all the large cities without any evidence to support their 
theories. Of course it is probable that the Arabs did settle down 
in most of the trading ports of the Malay Archipelago. They are 
a colonising race as can be seen from their nineteenth century 

142. See map in Nilakanta Sastri: Sri Vi/aya, pi. I. 

143. De Rosney, L.: Les peuples orientaux connus des anciens chinois,. 

Leroux, Paris, 1886, pp. 130-31. 

144. ‘Spuren der Araber in der Siidsee/ Deutsch'en geographischen Blattern r 

Bremen, 1916, 39, p. 55. See also Henning: Terrae incognitae, 2 r 

p. 418. 
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colonies. We have evidence from the Periplus onwards that they 
established colonies in Africa and there are signs that they were 
in India and Ceylon during the period that we are considering. 
Then we have the vast amount of Chinese material on the 
colonies of the Ta-shih in China itself at this period and finally 
the evidence of archaeological finds; the tombstone in Java and 
inscriptions in Champa. 145 Colonies in Chinese ports were 
firmly established by the middle of the eighth century and by the 
middle of the ninth, when the Arab texts come on the scene, we 
get full descriptions of them. Ibn Khurdadhbih talking of Slla 
(Korea), says the Muslims are so taken by the beauty of this 
country, that, whenever they reach it they stay there, not wishing 
to leave. 146 

Muslim settlements in Ceylon were first established by the 
end of the seventh century according to Reinaud. 147 This date 
is given by Von Kremer 148 , who also says that colonies were estab¬ 
lished on the west coast of India during the late seventh and the 
eighth centuries. He quotes Mas’udi and Ibn Hauqal as his 
sources. This is a very satisfactory date, although some scholars 
would place the establishment of these colonies in the eighth or 
even ninth centuries. 149 If the establishment of colonies slowly 
moved eastward, then one would expect colonies of Muslims in 
South-East Asia by the first quarter of the eighth century 
(ca A.D. 720). Our earliest Arab sources do not mention them, 
although the Akhbar al-Sin gives a detailed account of the estab¬ 
lishments in China. This may be due, as I have mentioned 
above, to the fact that the Arabs had not come into contact with 
any organised centre of government, where articles of commerce 
could be obtained. The China route was a fixed affair, ships 
setting their course for China and goine straight through the 
archipelago, stopping only for water, whereas the archipelago 
trade was based on South' India and Ceylon, the products being 
obtained by barter with the natives on the beaches. 

The Chinese do not have any references to Arab colonies in 
South-East Asia at this time except for the curious story men¬ 
tioned above of the queen of Ho-ling, named Simo (dated A.D. 
674). The majority of scholars who have mentioned this story 

145. The two coins found in Kedah can hardly be taken as evidence of a 
colony. 

146. De Goeje’s text of the Kitab al-masalik wa’l-mamalik , p. 132. 

147. Relations de voyages, 1 , p. xli. 

148. Culturgeschichte des Orients unter den Chaliien, Handel und Gewerbe r 
Wien, 1877. 2, p. i i, 

149. Bailey, S. B.: Ceylon, Hutchinson: London, 1952, p. 24. Pijnappel, 
J.: 'Over de kennis die de Arabieren voor de komst der Portugeezen van 
den Indischen Archipel bezaten/ Bijdr. t. d. Taal-, Land- en Volken* 
kunde van N. I., 19, 1872, p. 157. 
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say that the Prince of the Ta-shih must have been the chief of 
some Arab colony on the west coast of Sumatra, but the Chinese 
text does not suggest this in any way. The Prince of the Ta-shih 
could easily have been in Arabia, although had this story been 
known in the Middle East, it is just the sort of thing to have 
found its way into Arabic literature. I still feel that this story 
belongs to a later century unless as Ferrand suggests there was 
another people called Ta-shih in Sumatra (or Borneo). Scholars 
have obviously formed their theory of this Arab colony from the 
later Chinese text The history of the Sung dynasty , which in 
speaking of Java (Sho-po) says, 'on the south it is three days to 
tne sea and from there five days sailing to the Ta-shih/ 150 If 
Sho-po is in central Java, this would place the Ta-shih on the 
southwest coast of Sumatra. 151 Is this possible? Most of the 
material of this section deals with the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, when it was auite possible that the Arabs had many 
establishments in the archipelago. But we have no evidence that 
the Arabs ever reached this point in numbers, and it is a very 
impractical place to put a trading colony. Schlegel places Sho-po 
in Malaya itself, which enables him to put the Ta-shih in Acheh 
(the Arab Lamurl), a much more probable place. 152 

It is after the riots in Canton which led to the evacuation of 
the city by western merchants that we could first expect to find 
colonies in South-East Asia. Kalah was initially the terminus of 
western trade after this event and must have soon gathered 
merchant colonies from all the western nations. Both Mas'udI 
and Abu Zaid mention the change in status of Kalah, but Muhal- 
labi 153 who writes under the Fatimid al-'Aziz during the last part 
of the tenth century, really gives us the clue we require. 'The 
isle of Kala, he says, 'is in the sea of India. There is a pros¬ 
perous town there inhabited by Muslims, Hindus, and Persians' 
This is a century after the exodus from Canton. It is most 
probable that this colony was formed soon after the exodus. 
Merchants fleeing from Canton would set up their abodes as 
near as possible to the scene of their former wealth. Some would 
have fled to Kalah, and perhaps to other ports of South-East Asia; 
some went only as far as Champa or Khmer. Arabic inscriptions 
were found in Champa dating from the early eleventh century. 154 
This trading colony was probably the origin of the present day 
Muslims in Annam and also of the numerous P’u family which 


150. Groeneveldt: Notes on the Malay Archipelago, p. 15 

151. It is interesting to note that the later Arab geographers placed the 
town of Kalah on the south west corner of Jawa (i.e., Sumatra). 

152. 'Geographical notes/ Voting Pao, 10 , 1899, pp, 259-60. 

153. Quoted by Abu ’1-Flda. See Reinaud. Geographic d’Abou ’I-Feda, 2, 
2e partie, pp. 131-32. 
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found its way back to China as soon as peaceful trading operations 
began once more. Ibn Rustih mentions an Arab who settled in 
Khmer for two years but this must have been before the exodus 
from South China. 155 

Lamuri, on the northernmost tip of Sumatra and the first 
stop in the archipelago, may have been an early colony. There 
was little here to encourage a colony, except its convenience on 
the east-west route. The government was non-existent and the 
general state of civilization low. The people, says Buzurg, were 
cannibals. But it is possible that the Arabs and Muslims in 
general established some sort of community along this northern 
coast for it was here that Islam first took root among the many 
small city states which had developed by the end of the thirteenth 
century. That Lamuri was not quite such an unimportant place 
can be seen from the inscriptions of Rajendra I Cola who invaded 
South-East Asia about A.D. 1025. It is important enough to be 
mentioned in his inscription as ‘Ilamuri-desam, whose fierce 
strength rose in war'. 156 Buzurg 157 mentions that travellers who 
were ship-wrecked in the neighbourhood of Fan$ur made for 
Lamuri, but only travelled by day out of fear of the zarafa 
(giraffes) which appeared at night. There were also cannibals 
en route. If they made for Lamuri, in spite of all the dangers, it 
was because they had some hope of finding fellow countrymen at 
Lamuri and a snip to take them home. It is possible then that 
Lamuri was a centre of some sort, possessing a merchant colony, 
whereas Fan$ur was still unsettled. 158 

Another likely place for a colony of Arabs is the capital of 
the Maharaja, the Lord of Zabaj. Sribuza near the modern 
Palembang was probably the capital part of the time, but the 
texts lead us to believe that the capital, at least in early times, was 
distinct from Sribuza. The Arabs seem to be familiar with the 
capital by the end of the tenth century. Buzurg quotes a 
merchant as saying, 

"In the town where the Maharaja, the king of Zabaj lives, I have seen 
innumerable streets of merchants. In that of the money changers alone,. 
I counted eight hundred changers, besides those established here and 
there in the other streets. 159 


155. Ferrand: Relations die voyages, p. 69. 

156. Nilakanta Sastri: Sri Vi/aya, p. 286. 

157. Livre des merveilles de l’lnde, p. 125. 

158. Schlegel in T’oung Pao, 10, pp. 258-60, claims that an early name 
for Acheh was Ta-shih. This might be an Arab colony, but SchlegeFs 
identification is suspect. Chao Ju-kua states that Lan-li (Lamuri) was 
the place where the Arabs stayed to wait for the change of monsoon, 
in order to continue their yoyage to China. See Hirth and Rockhill, 
p. 114 and p. 119, n. 2. 
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The Arabs doubtless soon added to the numbers of this merchant 
colony even if they were not established there already. Idris! 160 
says that because of the good customs and laws and the kindness 
of the people, Zabaj was well populated and often frequented by 
foreigners. Sribuza itself was an island which attracted mer¬ 
chants 161 (Idris!), and Buzurg mentions Indians settled there. 162 
Qaqulla too may have had a settlement for this place became a 
centre of trade and the termination of a trade route. 

That is about all we can gain from the Arab texts on actual 
colonization. The Chinese author Chau Ju-kua, writing at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, although often quoting earlier 
sources, mentions the Arabs (Ta-shih) in connection with several 
places in South-East Asia. The Ta-shih are listed as producers 
of gharu wood along with San-fo-ts’i ( Sribuza ) and Sho-po and 
again with Sho-po in connection with cloves. Hirth and Rock- 
hill 163 suspected that this is the Arab settlement in Sumatra 
discussed above. Ling-ya-mon, the island of Lingga and the 
Lingga Straits was an abode of pirates, where ships paid tax, but 
in the twelfth century it also seems to have been a trading depot 
of the Ta-shih. The Ta-shih also are stated to bring trade to 
Palembang, and Fo-lo-an, a place supposed to be somewhere on 
the Malay peninsula, is mentioned with San-fo-ts’i as one of the 
two principal ports in South-East Asia whither the Ta-shih traders 
came. 164 

The solitary Arabic archaeological find of this period (the 
tombstone of Leran in Java), comes from an area not mentioned 
by any texts in connection with the Arabs. Is this evidence for 
the existence of an Arab colony in East Java at this time? 
Moquette 165 seems to think that the stone comes from Arabia for 
the script is of a Karmatian type similar to contemporary material 
from the Yemen. He states that the stone is a dark limestone 
which can be found in various places in Sumatra and Java. If 
the stone came from the Yemen, it could have been imported at 
the time, or it could possibly have been brought out in more 
modern times by Hadrami or Yemeni traders. If the former is 
true it could be evidence for a Muslim trading colony. If the 
stone was carved locally then it is more certain to be the relic of 


160. G6ogiaphie d’Ediisi, trad. Jaubert, p. 60. 

161. Idrisi. Geographie d’Edrisi, p. 59. 

162. Livre des m'erceilles de Plnde, pp. 134-35. 

163. p. 205 n. 

164. Hirth and Rockhill, p. 70, n. 3. Gibson-Hill suggests Bordelon, north 
of Patani, for Fo-lo-an. 
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an Arab (Yemeni) trading colony. Paul Ravaisse 166 believes that 
the stone is local and thinks that the carver must have been an 
Arab or a Persian a long time away from the Near East, or perhaps 
a convert for the phraseology is not pure Arab. But it proves, 
according to him, that there were Muslims in the area at this time, 
contemporary with the dynastic troubles which followed the death 
of Airlangga. 

With so few very short references to the Arab colonies we 
cannot hope to find any mention of the life and customs of the 
Muslims residing there. We can only guess the type of commu¬ 
nity organisation by comparing colonies of Arabs in other times. 
The communities of China have been very well documented, but 
here we have an example of a Muslim colony living under a very 
highly organised bureaucracy and life must have been very differ¬ 
ent living under the rule of some Hindu or Buddhist ruler, or 
perhaps among the primitive natives of tropical jungles. In 
China the emperor set up a Muslim to judge cases and to lead the 
religious life of the community. This man, who was known to the 
Chinese as the 'Foreign headman' (Tu-fan-chang), was in charge 
of foreigners and assisted the government in encouraging trade. 167 
Because of this desire to encourage foreign trade, foreigners were 
treated very leniently in China. All except the most serious 
crimes and crimes against other foreigners were tried inside the 
community. Intermarriage was allowed. Traders became fabul¬ 
ously wealthy, living a luxurious life, but contributing to 
taxes levied for works beneficial to traders like fortifications, coast¬ 
guard ships etc. It is doubtful whether the Arabs were treated 
like this in South-East Asia. In the empire of the Maharaja, 
traders must have been given considerable freedom. It is certain 
that the Muslims would gather together in one quarter around 
the mosque as they do in Indonesia at the present time, with the 
religious functionary as head of the community. Sindbad was 
appointed inspector of ports and bays and registrar of shipping 
by the Maharaja. Fortunes must also have been made in the 
Malay Archipelago. The Ibadite merchant Nazar b. Muhammad 
was extremely rich as the result of this trade and so was Abu ’1 
Hasan Sa'd al-Khayr b. Muhammad al-Andalus! 168 who was one 
of those who received the title of al-Sml. Ibn Hauqal mentions 
meeting, in A.D. 965 in Basra, 169 Abu Bakar Ahmad b. 'Umar 
ShlrafI a Persian merchant who seemed to have a fortune of two 
to three million dinars and owned 'all the ships that sailed to 


166. Ravaise, P. L.: ^’inscription confique de Leran a Java,’ Ti/d. Bat. Gen., 
65, 1952, p. 668. 

167. Kuwabara: op. cit., p. 34. 

168. Yaqut: Jacut’s Geographisches Worterbuch, 3, p. 444. 

169. Barbier de Meynard, quoting Ibn Hauqal in Journal asiatiq ue, (7), 1, 
1873, p. 574. 
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India, Basra and China', although just how inclusive the 'all' is, 
one cannot tell. This man was the head of one of the vast family 
organizations in whose hands the Far Eastern trade was concen¬ 
trated, many of whom had been ruined by the catastrophies of 
A.D. 878. 

We do not know the relations between the Muslim settle¬ 
ments and those of the local inhabitants of the archipelago. In 
China, relations were on the whole friendly, in spite of the mass¬ 
acres of 758 and 878. In India relations were sometimes friendly, 
sometimes otherwise, but, except for the passage in Idris! mention¬ 
ing the kindness of the people of Zabaj, there is no clue to the atti¬ 
tude of the local population to the settled foreigners. An example 
of Arab relations with two Far Eastern countries and the import¬ 
ance of Arabs in local affairs can be seen in this story. In A.D. 
1165 Jaya Indravarman, on becoming king of Champa, sent an 
embassy to China to confirm his investiture from the Emperor. 
The Ambassador took with him presents which had been plun¬ 
dered from Arab merchants. The Emperor, hearing the com¬ 
plaints of the merchants, refused to accept the presents, and 
thought it best to postpone the granting of honorary titles to Jaya 
Indravarman, until the commotion had subsided. 170 

The permanence of these colonies is another question of 
importance. The earliest type of settlement in South-East Asia 
must have been the temporary one lasting up to six months wait¬ 
ing for the monsoon to change before sailing on to China, and a 
similar wait on the way home. The Arab sources at this time do 
not mention this delay, but Chou-Chii-fei (1178) makes the 
Ta-shih wait in Lan-li (Lamuri) where they pass the time trading. 
As for the more voluntary type of settlement, Kuwabara finds that 
in China itself some persons just stayed until the winter, when 
the northeast monsoon would take them back towards South-East 
Asia; but some stayed for five years, ten years or even more. 171 
In A.D. 1114 the Chinese government passed a special law for 
disposing of the property of those who had been in China for five 
generations. Settlement in South-East Asia must have been on 
the same lines. Buzurg tells the story of a merchant wandering 
around Kalah collecting cargo for his ship. Abu 'Abdullah 
Muhammad b. Ishaq stayed in the capital of the king of Khmer 
for two years. 

Thus it can be seen that in spite of the meagre and frag¬ 
mentary sources at the disposal of modern historians, it is possible 

170. Majumdar, R. C.: ‘Champa’, Vol. 1 of Ancient Indian colonies in the 

Far East , Lahore, 1927, p. 102. 

171. Kuwabara: op. cit., p. 78. He mentions a Ta-shih trader by name of 

Hsin-ya-t’o-lo who stayed for several decades. 
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to see the great extent of commercial activity between the west 
of Asia and the Far East under the first six centuries of Islam. It 
is obvious also that most of the commerce was in the hands of 
Muslim traders from the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. Indian 
traders sailed to South-East Asia and also to China, but the 
Indians rarely if ever acted as middlemen between the Far East 
and the Middle East. The Arabs or Persians had control of 
trade in their own seas, and it was the Muslims from the Arab- 
Persian homeland whom the Chinese sources show as holding 
the most important place among the foreign traders in Chinese 

P orts. It is extremely difficult to tell whether these traders were 
ersian or Arab. The Chinese call them Ta-shih, a term generally 
given to Arabs, while the Arab authors on the whole refer to them 
as Arabs. But odd references here and there, and mention of 
personal names in particular, show that the Persians took consider¬ 
able, if not the dominant part in this commerce. 

Muslim trading activity in the Far East and hence in South- 
East Asia seems to have gradually increased its bounds with the 
centuries. But Arab sources tend to show a maximum amount 
of activity at the end of the ninth and during the tenth centuries 
and after this a considerable falling off. This is what one would 
expect as it coincides with the rise and fall of the main market, 
Mesapotamia, as the central hub of the Abbasid empire. The 
other centre of civilization in the Middle East, Egypt, did not 
attract commerce from the Far East in the same way. For a long 
time distracted by the Crusades, Egypt saw two short periods of 
prosperity under the Fatimids and the early Aiyubids, but it was 
not until the fourteenth century in the days of the Mamlukes, 
that the Nile valley became a really important market for Indian 
and Far Eastern goods. In spite of the decline in trade after the 
end of the tenth century, the Muslim traders seem to continue 
in China itself and then still further to increase. This impression 
is given by the Chinese sources and the failure of the west to 
notice this may be partly due to the lack of original Arabic literary 
material or more likely to the growth of permanent colonies in 
South-East Asia and other landfalls on the route to China. The 
inhabitants of these settlements, besides acting as agents for 
traders at home, must have interested themselves in local trade, 
particularly in the trade between China and various ports in 
South-East Asia. It is noticeable that the P’u traders, whether 
they were Arab or not, did this sort of thing. Often basing 
themselves on Canton and sailing between there and Borneo 
and Sumatra, many of them were used by local princes as 
envoys to the Chinese emperor. This local trade was the cause 
of a slow but steady penetration of South-East Asia, reaching as 
far as eastern Java by the end of the eleventh century. 
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The colonies or settlements, set up at quite a few important 
places in South-East Asia, were the general result of this commer¬ 
cial activity. They were semi-permanent settlements for the 
roving merchant population. Many individuals stayed in them 
only for a winter or while they gathered their cargo, while others, 
acting as agents, stayed for periods often as long as ten years. 
These settlements were established solely for commercial reasons 
and it is doubtful if any Muslim missionary work was carried on. 
The rapid conversion of South-East Asia during the fourteenth 
century was thought to be the work of zealous Indian converts, 
although there can be no doubt that the existence of Muslim 
settlements, some of two or three centuries standing, did much to 
influence local populations and prepare the way for later 
proselytizing. 
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COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY IN SPAIN DURING 
ANCIENT AND MEDIAEVAL TIMES 

In the absence of very definite records the earliest history of 
Spanish commerce and industry remains a subject for speculation 
and inference. As far back as twenty and thirty centuries before 
Christ, some manner of trade and commerce seems to have existed 
in what is at the present date the Spanish peninsula . 1 There is, 
however, nothing approaching definiteness in this regard until 
nearly ten centuries before the Christian era, when it was recorded 
that King Solomon’s “ships went to Tarshish .... every three 
years once .... bringing gold and silver .” 2 The same chronicle 
speaks of another king of Judea who for some iniquity was by the 
act of God frustrated in his plans of an expedition to Tarshish . 3 
But perhaps of greater importance were the Phoenician merchants 
who first opened the trade of the Mediterranean sea and visited 
the Spanish provinces most frequently . 4 They are said to have 
taken possession of what is now western Andalusia in the tenth 
century b.c., and there is little doubt of their having explored 
the coasts of the Spanish peninsula during the later centuries. 
It is true that the Phoenician merchants of this period were pri¬ 
marily engaged in piracy, but they were not satisfied by capturing 
men and merchandise only. They established trading-posts and 
warehouses at Algeciras, Malaga, Cadiz, and Seville and named 
the peninsula Span or Spania, which means hidden . 5 

The Phoenicians, like the agents of the Judean rulers, visited 
the shores of Spain for the gold, silver, copper, and tin that were 
found there. According to Diodorus it was this abundance of 
gold and silver that furnished Carthage with the sinews of war 
against Rome at a later period . 6 But the precious metals were 
by no means the sole products of Spain. Wine, wool, cloth, and 

1 Altamira, Historia de Espana , I, 67. 

2 II Chron. 9:21. 3 II Chron. 20:36. 

4 Ezek. 17:12. (Cf. Huet, History of Commerce , p. 132; Freeman, History of 
Sicily , I, 239.) 

s Altamira, op. cit ., p. 68. 6 Quoted by Huet, op. cit. 
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linen, the latter of which was manufactured in Spain first, were 
among her chief exports. Honey, wax, salt fish, oil, and pickles 
were other commodities supplied by Spain. Aside from the 
fertility of her soil, Spain offered the invaders commodious ports, 
harbors, and navigable rivers along which they established a number 
of trading-posts . 1 Trade was carried on at this time by barter; 
but with the discovery of the rich gold and silver mines in Spain 
the Phoenicians introduced a system of coinage which greatly 
facilitated commerce. 

The commercial history of Spain during this early period is 
thus more or less conjectural. Not until the centuries immediately 
preceding the birth of Christ, when Rome ultimately triumphed 
over Carthage, are there any data regarding commercial Spain. 
By supplanting the dominion of Carthage in the peninsula, Rome 
fell heir to all the wealth of the country. Aside from the precious 
metals which were always to be considered the most valuable of 
Spain’s products, Rome imported wheat, wine, wool, fruits, oil, 
honey, wax, dyes, salt, pitch, oysters, pork, cured hams, and 
horses . 2 

Like a good steward Rome improved her opportunities. In 
the rich fertile valleys of Guadalquiver and Guadiana in southern 
Spain, the culture of the vine, the olive, fruits, and grain was 
encouraged. In the more arid regions of central Spain sheep- 
and cattle-raising proved to be the most profitable occupation. 
In spite of a temporary prohibition on wine production, for the 
purpose of allowing Italy a monopoly of this trade, the Romans 
introduced several species of the vine into Spain and as a result 
we have the famous vines of Falerno, Beleares, and Jerez . 3 

Nor were manufactures and mining entirely neglected by 
the enterprising Romans. Sheep-raising on an extensive scale 
led to the manufacture of woolens, and the cultivation of flax 
supplied linen. As for mining, the mines of Almira and Cartagena 
abounded in silver and lead; those of Huelva and Galicia were 
noted for their copper and tin production respectively, while gold, 

1 Quoted by Huet, op. cit p. 132. 

2 Webster, History of Commerce p. 31. 

^ Altamira, op. cit., I, 127. Jerez gives us the sherry wine. 
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silver, and cinnabar came from Andalusia. Some idea of the extent 
of the mining industry may be gathered from the fact that in 
the second century b.c. there were no less than 40,000 miners in 
Cartagena alone. 1 

Such a wealth of agricultural and mineral products, not to 
mention manufactures, afforded a rather substantial foundation 
for an extensive commerce with the outside world. Consequently 
we find a very active trade between the Roman colonies in Spain 
and Africa, Italy, and France. Although the land routes were 
more frequently used at this time, yet a considerable number of 
merchant ships carried on a lucrative commerce along the Mediter¬ 
ranean coast and in the interior towns along the navigable rivers, 
as Seville on Guadalquiver. 2 

Of sufficient consequence for the development of commerce 
at this time was the institution of a postal system established by 
Augustus. It was, however, an exclusive concern intended solely 
for the use of the nobility and the upper classes in society, although 
it was supported by public taxation. Nevertheless, as society 
was then constituted, commerce very often found her patrons 
among the elite of the community, and thus the postal service 
was of decided advantage in commercial intercourse. Later, 
Hadrian extended the service so as to include all classes and sup¬ 
ported it as before by general taxation. 3 

With the Visigothic invasion and domination of Spain in the 
early decades of the fifth century, commerce and industry, generally, 
received a serious check. Perhaps no industry suffered from the 
conquest so much as agriculture. For upon entering Spain, the 
conquerors seized a large part of the fields and houses and dis¬ 
possessed the individual proprietors. 4 In the course of a short 
time, there were founded the latifundia, worked by slaves or serfs. 
It was precisely this landed proprietorship giving rise to a large 
servile class that made it impossible for the Visigoths to stem the 
tide of the Moslem onslaught in the eighth century. 5 

The change in the system of agriculture thus brought about left 

1 Altamira, op. cit., I, 128. 

2 Ibid., p. 129. 

3 Ibid., p. 231. 


4 Ibid., p. 193. 

5 Ibid., p. 394. 
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the invaders free to indulge in the exciting business of constant 
warfare. Commerce and industry occupied their attention still 
less than agriculture. In fact, but for the few Jews, Greeks, and 
Romans who had survived the barbarian invasion, commerce 
would have probably vanished from the peninsula. These peoples 
still succeeded in carrying on some trade with the Levant by means 
of Spanish vessels. The production of silks, wool, oil, iron, and the 
manufacture of arms and the building of ships still survived from 
the Roman times. Another institution of the Roman period which 
persisted with undiminished vigor was the gild system in the various 
trades. The distinction between journeymen and apprentices 
continued vigorously and unless an artisan could establish his 
claim in one or the other of these classes he was barred from the 
unimpeded practice of his own profession. 1 

Before passing on to the overthrow of the Visigothic supremacy 
in Spain by the Arabs, some observations, by way of digression, 
upon the part played by the Jews in the successive conquests of 
Spain by the Visigoths and then by the Arabs may not be entirely 
amiss. 

Sufferance, it is true, has ever been the badge of the Israelite, 
but he has not been altogether a passive agent, nor has his loyalty 
to the cardinal virtue of non-resistance been consistent. The 
Jews of Spain under the Roman rule were hated bitterly by the 
Catholic Christians. Their trade and industry were hampered by 
special laws and regulations. If any protection at all was afforded 
them by the rulers of the colonies, it was only to save them for 
exploitation. This state of affairs continued for some time until 
it reached a climax during the latter part of the fourth century. 
The Jews, being driven to desperation, were only too glad to admit 
the barbarian host under Atawulf in the hope of escaping the 
Catholic persecution. 2 Precisely this same course was pursued 
in later years by the Roman subjects in Africa who, chafing under 
the yoke of Rome, invited the Vandals to overthrow the Roman 
power. 

1 Ibid., pp. 208-10. 

2 Villamil, “The Jews in Early Spanish History,” Catholic World , LIV, 86. 
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The Jews enjoyed some degree of freedom under the Visi- 
gothic rule. They carried on their business transactions and loaned 
out money at interest without molestation. This happy state, how¬ 
ever, came to an end when the barbarian conquerors, dazzled by 
the culture and civilization of Catholic Rome and eager to emulate 
the Roman manner of life, embraced Catholicism. The persecu¬ 
tion of the Jews was revived and kept up relentlessly. Under these 
circumstances, “the Jews acted like the false mother before the 
judgment seat of Solomon” and, rather than endure the success 
of their rivals, the Catholics, threw open the country to the Arab 
hordes, who had been engaged in the conquest of Africa, 1 and were 
now preparing to invade Spain. 

The first effect of the Moslem ascendency in Spain was to 
break up the latifundia into small holdings and to distribute them 
among the soldiers and allies. The Arabs, who had been for the 
most part a nomadic people and untutored in the art of agriculture, 
in a short while proved to be efficient yeomen. By far the most 
successful agriculturists were the apostate Arabs. 

Under the wise administration of the Mohammedan caliphs 
agriculture, commerce, and industry received fresh impetus. The 
gradual emergence of a small proprietary class in society, as a 
result of the new system of land tenure, tended to bring about a 
degree of security and stability of business not enjoyed upon the 
peninsula since the days of the Roman rule. 2 

Spanish agriculture profited furthermore by the addition, to 
an already long list of products, of many new varieties of fruits 
and vegetables which the Arabs brought with them. Of the most 
important were rice, sugar cane, and the pomegranate. 3 Even 
the culture of the vine flourished and spread over the land in spite 
of the Islamic scruples against the worship of Bacchus and the 
harsh decrees of the caliphs against the setting-out of new vine¬ 
yards. In the arid regions of central Spain large flocks of sheep 
were raised, furnishing the raw material for manufactures of 
woolens. Cordova, Malaga, and Almira were famous for their 


1 Villamie, op. cit ., pp. 360 ff. 

2 Nys, Economic politique , p. 57. 


3 Altamira, op. cit.., I, 264. 
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silk and wool manufactures. At one time Cordova alone harbored 
13,000 textile workers. 1 

Almira was noted also for her manufactures of glass, iron, and 
bronze vases which were richly decorated with artistic designs. 
Murcia, Seville, Almira, Toledo, Granada, and above all Cordova 
were the large industrial and commercial centers of Mohammedan 
Spain. These cities and their surrounding regions carried on a 
most profitable trade with the rest of the world, receiving goods of 
every description in exchange for the famous leathers of Cordova, 2 
arms of Toledo, draperies of Murcia, rich silks of Granada, and the 
various agricultural products of other regions. 3 The Jews, too, 
who had been more or less disturbed in the pursuit of their vocation, 
became now the foremost merchants. The ports of Cadiz and 
Seville were repaired and enlarged to make room for the increasing 
volume of commerce. Barcelona opened her ports to the ships of 
Pisa and Genoa which came from the Levant laden with merchan¬ 
dise. 4 The return cargo of these ships consisted of cotton, olive 
trees, oil, raisins, figs, which surpassed the product of all other 
countries, saffron, wines, aromatic herbs, marble, and precious 
stones. These goods were carried to some port on the African coast 
whence they proceeded on the caravan routes to the Orient; or 
the ships thus laden went direct to Egypt and Constantinople, 
thence to the Euxine Sea and up the Don, then down the Volga River 
through Transcaspia. From Egypt the Spanish merchants imported 
women and slaves. There was also some communication between 
the Moslems and Byzantium, owing to the frequent pilgrimages 
which the former made to Mecca, Bagdad, and Damascus. 5 The 
gold, silver, and copper mines, which must never be lost sight of 
in any discussion of Spanish commerce, afforded the richest source 
of wealth. Some of the mines were worked by individuals for 
their private gain, while many others were owned by the caliphs 
and worked for the profit of the Moslem rulers. 

1 Ibid., p. 256. 

3 Cordoban , from which we derive cordwain, is the Spanish word for highly finished 
leather. The origin of the word is unmistakable. 

3 Webster, op. cit., p. 47. 

4 Noel, Histoire du commerce du monde , I, 145. 


3 x\ltamira, op. cit., I, 266. 
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This progress in commerce and industry was the basis of the 
growth of a large and prosperous population under the Mohamme¬ 
dan domination. Cordova, which was one of the most populous 
and wealthy cities in Spain, was unsurpassed by any in the world 
in pomp and splendor. In the last century of the Moslem occupa¬ 
tion under Abderrahman III, Cordova contained some 200,000 
houses, 600 mosques, 900 baths, elaborate water conduits, public 
fountains and parks, and magnificent palaces. The public revenue 
had risen from something like $800,000 during the reign of Abder¬ 
rahman I to approximately $13,000,000 under Abderrahman III. 1 

In Leon and Asturias, the chief Christian provinces in Spain, 
economic conditions were not so prosperous as in Mohammedan 
Spain. Life and property were less safe, because of the weakened 
condition of the Christian rulers. The only exception to the occu¬ 
pation of constant warfare which engaged the attention of the 
Christians was to be found in the occasional tilling of the soil, 
sporadic sheep-raising, and the intermittent pursuit of a few of 
the more indispensable industries. Galicia on the northern coast 
of Spain, owing to her isolated position and her proximity to the 
sea, developed a certain amount of commerce. Being a rendezvous 
of pilgrims from all parts of the world, this province grew in wealth 
and population. Hotels and banking houses were erected for the 
accommodation of the travelers. Owing to the peculiar mission 
of these tourists, however, there developed the manufacture of 
sacred emblems and images. Santiago became the center of this 
trade, and as most of the workshops were controlled by the arch¬ 
bishops they secured a monopoly of the trade by forbidding such 
trade to be carried on outside the city. 2 

Commerce in general was hampered in many ways. On the 
one hand there was the ever-present fear of Moslem and Norman 
invasions; on the other, there was the seigniorial interference with 
trade, together with heavy taxes and tolls of every conceivable 
nature, such as bridge dues, tonnage, and anchorage. 

Agriculture was in a measure fostered by the monasteries and 

1 Altamira, op. cit., p. 262. (Abderrahman I began his rule in 756, Abderrahman 
III in 912. The latter’s rule marked the zenith of Moslem supremacy in Spain.) 

2 Ibid., p. 305. 
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by the enactment of a law giving complete title to any piece of 
land to anyone who would bring it under cultivation. But these 
measures were of little avail in the face of frequent depredations 
of the fields by the Moslem hordes, on the one hand, and heavy 
taxation of the land and the annoying feudal dues, on the other. 
Owing to these unfortunate conditions, the populace for the 
most part led a wretched life and often fell victim to famine and 
pestilence. 1 

It must not be supposed, of course, that perfect peace and 
tranquillity ruled the Moslem empire. The Christian chiefs and 
princes were restive and often engaged the Moslems in battle in 
the hope of recovering their lands by driving the Mohammedans 
from Spain. The first decisive blow was struck the Moslem rule 
in 1085, when the Christians under the valiant leader Alfonso VI 
captured Toledo. From this date onward the Christians began 
steadily to gain ground from the Moors. With the union of Leon 
and Castile in the beginning of the eleventh century, Christian 
Spain extended to Andalusia and brought the Moorish principalities 
into a state of vassalage. 

In course of time peace was established, only to be broken some¬ 
what frequently by petty civil feuds. In general, however, there 
was substantial personal security and a certain degree of guaranty 
against the exactions of the nobles and the attacks of robbers. 
At the same time the emancipation of the servile class and the 
attachment of families to the soil with a degree of independence 
improved the economic situation and encouraged labor and industry. 
As a rule, only the arable lands could be appropriated by individuals 
or families. The forests, pastures, and unbroken lands were held 
by the municipality and enjoyed by the entire community. In 
some rare instances the lands under cultivation also belonged to 
the community. Whenever this was the case, the lands were 
apportioned to the members of the community annually, either 
directly or by allotment. The Fueros 2 of the time were very strict 
in regard to keeping such fields intact. Among other inducements 
especially favoring agriculture were land grants to those who 

1 Ibid., p. 308. 

3 Fueros is the term applied to the laws. 
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undertook to bring under cultivation new lands; exemption of the 
tillers of the soil from taxation and military service; security of 
property rights; digging of wells for irrigation purposes, etc. 1 

Equally important with agriculture was the cattle industry. 
Horses, asses, sheep, goats, and hogs were raised in the less fertile 
regions of Spain and very frequently they were allowed to wander 
over cultivated fields to the grave prejudice of the farmers. This 
ill-advised practice gave rise frequently to bitter feuds between the 
farmers and cattle-raisers. 2 

Commerce and industry developed a little more slowly. With 
the exception of Santiago there were perhaps no great centers of 
industry. Galicia, Leon, and Castile at this time scarcely produced 
enough to supply the ordinary needs of the inhabitants. In general, 
the inference to be drawn from the laws of this time is that there 
were scarcely any trades. The Fueros of certain provinces, how¬ 
ever, reveal exceptions. For instance, blacksmithing, carpentry, 
weaving, and gold and silver smithing are mentioned in the laws 
of Salamanca, Plasencia, and Moliva. The code of San Sebastian 
given by the king of Navarre in 1180 speaks of iron, wool, and wine 
exportations. 3 

Foreign commerce also was at a low ebb. Probably the only 
important commercial city was Barcelona. While Leon and Castile 
were fighting the Moslems, “the burghers of Barcelona were sailing 
the seas in quest of commerce and adventure and emulating the 
civilization of the East.” 4 They entered into commercial treaties 
with foreign powers and succeeded in making trade and travel 
safe by ridding the Spanish coasts of the Moorish pirates. 5 

This decline in commerce and industry, consequent upon the 
destruction of the Mussulman caliphates at the hands of the 
Almoravides and Almohades, 6 and upon the conquest by the Chris¬ 
tians, was only temporary. For with the gradual ascendency of 
the Christians, commerce and industry revived with increasing 

1 Altamira, op. cit., I, 495. 

2 Ibid., p. 497. 4 Burke, A History of Spain, I, 253. 

3 Ibid., p. 498. 5 Ibid., p. 258. 

6 These were barbarian fanatics who came from Africa and swept over the Moslem 

empire in Spain in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
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vigor. The thirteenth century was a period of great material 
development in the entire peninsula. There are facts indicating 
the early beginnings of commercial relations between Castile and 
Flanders and Germany. 1 Galicia, Aragon, Navarre, and some of 
the eastern provinces also began to trade with Europe and England. 
The trade of these distant districts went for the most part by way 
of Navarre through the Bay of Biscay. This route was chosen 
for the obvious reason that the outlet on the western coast was 
barred by Portugal, and the outlets on the east and south by the 
Moors and Mohammedans. The chief exports of these provinces 
were mercury, leather, wool, and wine, the latter of which was very 
highly prized in Europe. 

In southern Spain, Seville assumed commercial importance 
especially under Ferdinand III. He encouraged trade by every 
means, particularly by extending freedom of trade to foreign 
merchants and by appointing a financial agent to facilitate com¬ 
mercial exchanges among the traders of various nations. Ferdinand 
III also established dockyards in Seville for the building of mer¬ 
chant vessels, thus laying the foundation for the Spanish merchant 
marine which was destined to play a conspicuous part in later 
history. 2 In the interior of the country the merchants were still 
annoyed in their trade by personal insecurity during travel and by 
numerous tolls and taxes which were exacted from them by the 
nobles. The kings tried, at various intervals, to remove these 
obstacles in the way of commerce by military aid and by the insti¬ 
tution of fairs and markets under governmental supervision, but 
with little success. Nor must the fact be passed by unnoticed that 
the use of money as a medium of exchange assisted trade very 
materially. With the expansion of international commerce, money 
came to be an indispensable tool of exchange and circulated freely 
at markets, fairs, and large centers of production. The coins of 
various nations were made available also by taxes paid by the 
merchants and by the tributes levied upon the conquered Moors. 3 

As for the trades, they were organized very much after the 
manner of the Roman collegia , being independent political units 
with their proper government, treasury, seal, flag, and religious 

1 Infra , p. 449. 2 Altamira, op. cit ., I, 500 ff. 3 Ibid., p. 502. 
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patron. These corporations grew in political power and became 
formidable social factors, seldom failing to procure for themselves 
special privileges and valuable franchises, often to the prejudice 
of public welfare. 1 They carried on domestic manufactures with 
scrupulous care as to the quality and quantity of goods produced. 
To guard against fraud and deceit in the making of goods, they 
had special inspectors whose duty it was to exercise careful scrutiny 
over the production of commodities. The trades were segregated, 
one particular trade often occupying a single street or district; 
hence the existence of many localities at the present day whose 
names have been derived from the trades which at one time hap¬ 
pened to be established there. 

Turning now to the eastern coast of Spain, it is to be noted 
that the provinces of Aragon and Catalonia were not far behind 
Leon and Castile in economic progress. The system of land tenure 
which obtained in these provinces was much the same as that which 
prevailed in other Christian provinces. The export trade which 
flowed through Navarre included wine, olive oil, wheat, rice, and saf¬ 
fron from Aragon and Catalonia. Most of the agricultural products 
were sent to Flanders. 2 But owing to the comparative barrenness 
of the soil in these eastern provinces, more attention was given 
to sheep- and cattle-raising than to cultivation. Consequently the 
manufacture of cloth and the tanning of leather became important 
industries, if not the natural industries of this region. The extent 
of the leather industry may be inferred from the fact that a street 
in one of the Catalan cities was called Pelleceria. 3 

Despite the poor quality of her soil, however, Catalonia suc¬ 
ceeded in developing the vine culture quite extensively. Valencia, 
thanks to an elaborate system of irrigation, was more successful 
in agriculture, and, owing to the industrial genius of the Moors, she 
manufactured woolens, cottons, silks, paper, cordage, brass, and 
earthenware. 4 Emulating her neighboring rivals, the Italian 

1 Altamira, op. cit ., I, 498. 2 Ibid., p. 445. 

3 Ibid., pp. 545 ff. From Pelleceria is derived the modem Spanish word pelle- 
jeria, meaning “leather worker’s shop.” 

4 The Spanish word fustanes, meaning a “cotton cloth,” has probably been derived 
from the Arabic word fustan, meaning a “woman’s dress.” Similarly, the Spanish 
word cordeleria , meaning “cordage,” is derived from the Arabic cordela, “a ribbon.” 
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republics, Catalonia succeeded by the middle of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury in adding glass, linen, woolens, silks, and woodenware to her 
list of manufactures. 

If not in agriculture and industry, at least in foreign commerce 
the supremacy of eastern Spain is beyond all peradventure. Either 
by way of the northern route (through the Bay of Biscay by way 
of Navarre) or through Barcelona, Aragon could send her ships 
to Flanders, England, and Germany. In case of emergency still 
a third route was open to her—the southern route by way of the 
River Ebro through the port of Tortosa. 

It was at this period, too, and especially during the reign of 
James I of Aragon, which covered the greater part of the thirteenth 
century (1213-76), that Catalonia reached the zenith of her com¬ 
mercial development. The port of Barcelona was thrown open 
to the commerce of the world. It was frequented by merchants 
from Pisa, Genoa, Sicily, Syria, France, and England. At the time 
of the rule of James of Aragon, Barcelona rivaled Venice and 
Montpellier as a great commercial center. The Catalan merchants 
were quite able to hold their own against the merchants of Italy 
in the competition for the carrying trade of the Levant. 1 The 
commercial and industrial importance of Barcelona may be gathered 
from the fact that in 1258 the City Council contained 114 repre¬ 
sentatives from the various trades. 2 

In 1227, James I, seeing the growing importance of the trade 
with Egypt and the Barbary coast, enacted what in modern ter¬ 
minology would be called navigation laws. He restricted the 
carrying trade between Barcelona and these countries exclusively 
to the Catalan merchant ships. Within a decade the trade 
had increased so greatly that additional harbor accommodations 
were necessary. At the same time piracy had grown to be so profit- 

1 Altamira, op. tit., I, 548. 

2 Swift, James the First of Aragon , p. 225. The list includes: six cloth-merchants, 
four money-changers, eight druggists and apothecaries, nine wool-dealers, nine tanners, 
eleven mattress-makers, four harness-makers, three brass-founders, six purse-makers, 
eight saddlers, two armorers, five shoemakers, four wax-weavers, two dyers, three 
tailors, two crossbow-makers, four smiths, four carpenters, two potters, four coopers, 
three masons, four cotton-spinners, one leather-dresser, two hucksters, two gardeners, 
two auctioneers. 
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able and therefore so persistent that James was obliged to establish 
a coast guard to protect the merchants against the marauding 
expeditions of the Moorish and Christian pirates. 1 

By far the largest trade was with the Italians and more par¬ 
ticularly with Genoa, which at this time was perhaps the most 
important trading city on the Mediterranean. By a treaty con¬ 
cluded between James and the Italian traders in 1230, the latter 
were permitted to visit the Spanish kingdom and carry on trade 
“with freedom and security” and without paying tolls or harbor 
dues. In return for these privileges, the Genoese gave similar 
rights to the subjects of James. 2 Notwithstanding many serious 
frictions between these rival traders, both countries grew in wealth 
and power through commerce. Eventually, however, James’s 
dominion was so overrun by foreign traders that he was compelled 
to banish them. At one time he ordered the expulsion of “all 
Lombards, Florentines, Sienians, and Luccans.” In 1268 all 
strangers were forbidden to engage in banking business in Barcelona 
or to load foreign ships with native merchandise. 3 

Trade with Egypt, Palestine, and Syria grew in weight and 
tale to such a degree that in 1272 Barcelona was permitted to 
have consulates established at Alexandria for the administration 
of justice to James’s subjects trading in Egypt. 4 James established 
a factory in Tunis which he leased to the merchants for a term of 
years and for which he received liberal compensation. In the 
course of time a regular commercial code {Libro del Consulado del 
Mar) was developed for the regulation of trade relations among 
the European nations. 

In regard to internal commerce the frequent concessions of 
air and market privileges are sufficient evidences of a brisk local 
trade. 5 

The chief exports were wheat, flour, wine, raisins, honey, 
fruits, saffron, salt, lead, iron, and steel arms. Wool was the chief 
export of Barcelona. The manufacturing centers were Genoa, 
Tortosa, and Perpignan. In exchange for these products, the 


1 Swift, op. cit., p. 226. 

2 Ibid., pp. 227-28. 

3 Ibid., p. 229. 


* Ibid., p. 226. 
s Altamira, op. cit., I, 549. 
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provinces imported pepper, ginger, indigo for dyeing cloth, silk, 
sugar, and incense. 1 

The trades were organized into gilds. They were especially 
strong in Valencia and Barcelona. For the most part, however, 
they were under governmental supervision and seldom enjoyed 
any political independence as did those of the southern provinces. 2 
Nor were the trades and industry free from obstacles. Private 
warfare and papal restrictions on the trade with the Saracens 
caused no small annoyance to the merchants and artisans. 3 In 
addition to social difficulties with which commerce had to contend, 
there were the more burdensome political obstructions in the way 
of trade. With the exception of a few cities which for a time 
enjoyed a reasonable degree of freedom from heavy taxation, the 
pressing hand of the toll-gatherer fell quite uniformly over every 
city in James's dominion. The king of Aragon levied high duties 
on all imports of wheat, corn, cloth, etc., and prohibited the exporta¬ 
tion of wheat without the royal license. This excessive taxation 
is to be explained partly by the inability of the majority of people 
to pay taxes and partly because of the heavy indebtedness of James, 
who often pledged the revenues of the kingdom and pawned his 
jewels to meet the claims of his creditors. 4 

In his attempt to bring about reforms in trade, James tried to 
fix the price of corn and other commodities, and forbade the com¬ 
bination of merchants for the purpose of raising prices. He estab¬ 
lished for the Jews the uniform rate of interest at 20 per cent, 
“to curb their insatiable avarice," while he forbade his officials 
“to compel Christians to pay usury to Christians." 5 

During his long reign James I succeeded in advancing both 
commerce and industry in northeastern Spain. This commercial 
expansion was carried farther by his immediate successors. An 
episode which occurred shortly after the death of James aided 
Spain's commercial development very materially. This incident 

1 Swift, op. cit., p. 229. 2 Supra , p. 441. 

3 Swift, op. cit., p. 230. In 1229 a provincial council excommunicated all those 
who sold arms and horses to the Moors. Finally in 1274 the popes induced James to 
forbid by royal decree the conveyance of arms, iron, lead, etc., to Saracen countries.— 
Ibid. 

4 Ibid., p. 224. 


s Ibid., p. 233. 
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was the massacre of Sicilian Vespers in 1282, due, largely, to the 
political intrigues and machinations of Europe which culminated in 
the acquisition of Sicily by Aragon. The French rule in the island 
under Charles of Anjou was disliked to the point of irritation. The 
Sicilians were, therefore, ready to revolt upon the slightest pretext. 
The opportunity for an open rebellion was seized when on Easter 
Monday, 1282, a French officer offered an insult to a woman. 
The entire native population rose in arms and on that day mas¬ 
sacred upward of four thousand men. Fearing the vengeance of 
Charles of Anjou, the Sicilians, to protect themselves, offered 
the crown of the island kingdom to Peter III of Aragon, who had 
the semblance of a claim to Sicily through his marriage to Con¬ 
stance of the house of Hohenstaufen in Naples. 1 In this manner 
the house of Aragon came into the possession of Sicily and as a 
consequence of this the Aragonese obtained effective control over 
the Levantine commerce. 

By the end of the thirteenth century and during the early 
decades of the fourteenth, commerce and industry had assumed a 
substantial degree of stability. Internal commerce especially 
acquired greater importance. Thus we find Alfonso X establish¬ 
ing two annual fairs in Seville, each of thirty days’ duration, and 
a third at Murcia lasting fifteen days. Valladolid and Segovia, 
as also Medina del Campo, which was centrally located between 
northern and northwestern Spain, became national trading-centers. 2 
But now as formerly, though perhaps less frequently, personal 
insecurity along the highways and civil wars proved to be disturbing 
elements in the way of commerce. A more serious source of con¬ 
fusion was the occasional revival of the Jewish persecutions which 
often threatened to destroy the economic organization of society. 
Added to these as causes of industrial disorder was the anarchy 
which reigned with regard to the media of exchange and weights 
and measures. In many of the trading-centers coins of all nations 
and provinces were to be found circulating. As a consequence of 
this lack of uniformity in currency the evil of clipping and debase¬ 
ment of coins became a common practice. Nor did the penalty 

1 Lodge, The Close of the Middle Ages , pp. 24, 479. 

3 Altamira, op. tit., II, 217. 
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of death by burning deter the people from this course. Very often 
even the kings resorted to coin debasement as the readiest means 
for paying their debts or increasing their revenues. In regard to 
weights and measures, Alfonso X tried to improve the situation 
by applying the weights and measures of some of the cities to 
certain commodities, and those of other places to certain other 
products; e.g., the yard measure of Castile was applied to cloth, 
while bread and wine were weighed and measured by the standards 
of Toledo. 1 

Considerable attention was given to public works such as the 
improvement of harbors and highways for the benefit of commerce. 
The most notable improvement in this direction was the building 
of river bridges which were of great economic consequence. The 
trade of ferrying people and products across the streams was a 
lucrative one and had been enjoyed exclusively by the clergy and 
the nobility. With the erection of bridges the enormous profits from 
this trade disappeared. Hence there was aroused among the nobles 
very strong opposition to bridge-building. 2 

No less marked was the progress in foreign commerce. By 
the middle of the fourteenth century, the Catalonians had obtained 
a footing in Famagosta and with the merchants of Narbonne, and 
Provencal enjoyed the privilege of free port entry. A few years 
later they obtained a fondaco in Marseilles. 3 The Catalonians had 
earlier obtained trading-posts in Italy. In 1335 they were estab¬ 
lished in Naples and carried on a flourishing trade in competition 
with the merchants of other nations. They were also established in 
Sicily, as is evident from the letters patent of Charles II authorizing 
the Catalonians to form colonies and appoint consuls in the island. 4 

On the other hand, we find that while the Aragonese adventurers 
were fighting at the head of Angevine troops, the merchants of 
Mallorca were transporting into the Mediterranean cities the wines 
of Calabria, the walnuts and chestnuts of Principat, and the grains 
of Apulia. They also visited regularly the ports of Ischia, Gaeta, 
Tarentum, and Manfredonia. 5 The port of Mallorca, whose eco- 

1 Ibid. 

3 Yver, Le commerce et les marchands dans Vltalie, pp. 141 ff. 

* Ibid., pp. 194 ff. 4 Ibid., pp. 194 ff. 5 Ibid., p. 219. 
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nomic resources had been developed early by the sturdy Moors, 
now possessed one of the most formidable merchant marines on 
the Mediterranean. Her sails numbered 360, with an aggregate 
of some 30,700 sailors. She traded with Italy, Rhodes, Egypt, 
Constantinople, and Flanders, exporting oil, cloth, and agricultural 
products in exchange for spices, gold, and slaves in great numbers. 
In the course of a brief period Mallorca grew in splendor and 
opulence. Palaces and mansions surrounded by vineyards and 
gardens studded the city. It became the favorite habitation of 
wealthy merchants who more than any other class in society, not 
excepting the nobles and clergy, enjoyed the respect of the entire 
community. 

With the annexation of Mallorca to Aragon in 1362, the pros¬ 
perity of the city began to decline. The powerful combination 
of the merchants was broken. Then followed the wars with Sar¬ 
dinia which cost her 140 vessels valued at a million dollars. These 
catastrophies ruined the magnificent city of Mallorca and brought 
about the destruction of the wealth of the Jews and Christians 
alike. The utter ruin of the city was completed by the plagues, 
earthquakes, and inundations which visited her successively; and 
thus disappeared one of the most formidable rivals of the Italians 
in the commerce of the Levant. 1 

By 1389, a quarter of a century before the Italians, the Spaniards 
of Catalonia obtained a fondaco in Bruges. Finally their trading- 
posts at foreign shores increased so greatly that the Spanish con¬ 
suls, many of whom were eminent jurists and trained experts in 
commerce and finance, not only protected the varied interests of 
their own countrymen but also acted as mercantile agents for the 
merchants of other countries which had no representation at these 
stations. 

The rapid advance of Spanish maritime commerce was in great 
measure due to the cultivation of the art of chart-making. The 
Catalonians surpassed all other nations in this art. They made a 
careful study of coast navigation. They corrected the charts of 
Norway, Sweden, and the Baltic coast, and were the first to describe 
accurately the Peninsula of Denmark. 2 

1 Altamira, op. cit., II, 230 ff. 3 Ibid p. 223. 
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Mention has been made in passing of the trade between Spain 
and Flanders. Regarding the origin of this commerce there is 
much speculation. It is very probable, however, that the first 
contact of Spain with Flanders was the result of a military expedi¬ 
tion which the latter country undertook in 1147 in co-operation 
with England and France to aid the king of Portugal in his 
struggle with the Saracens. 1 A second possibility is that the 
Flemish pilgrims who were wont at this time to visit the shrine 
of St. Jacques de Compostelle in Galicia prepared the way for 
trade between the two countries. 2 There is very little doubt that 
these pilgrims took with them a certain amount of merchandise 
to sell or trade on the way in order to defray the expenses of their 
journey. They must have done likewise on their return, and thus 
an exchange of goods took place between Flanders and Spain. The 
pilgrims took either the sea or the land routes. Starting from 
northern France they went to Bordeaux, thence to Pampeluna, 
and finally to St. Jacques, by way of Burgos. 3 Precisely this 
same route was followed by the Flemish merchants who visited 
Spain in the fourteenth century, 4 when the Spaniards in their 
turn were permitted to have a consul at Bruges. 

There is some documentary evidence of the presence of Spanish 
merchants in Flanders in the middle of the thirteenth century. 
From these documents it is clear that they visited the fairs 
in Flanders and were numerous enough to get a favorable hearing 
of their petitions against the abuses of trade. 5 Within a few years 
the Spanish and Portuguese merchants became powerful enough 
to act as agents for foreign trades at Bruges. 6 

Most of the evidence of this trade, however, is to be found in 
the records of piracy which was at its height at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. Capmany as quoted by Finot cites an 

1 Finot, Relations commerciales entre la Flanders et VEspagne, p. 2. 

a It seems that the first pilgrim to Spain was Adalard, who in 1120 was attacked 
on his way by highwaymen. Here he vowed to found a hospital for travelers on 
reaching Spain if his life were spared. His wish was granted and he remained true 
to his vow.— Ibid., p. 5. 

3 Ibid., p. 12. 3 Finot, op. cit., p. 18. 

4 Altamira, op. cit., II, 218. 6 Ibid., p. 29. 
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instance in 1323 when some Spanish merchants sailing toward 
Flanders were attacked and their ships and goods confiscated by 
English corsairs. 1 Despite these dangers, a number of Spanish 
merchants had established themselves in Flanders early in the 
century and enjoyed special royal privileges under Robert of 
Bethune. 2 These favors were extended in 1367 and again in 1384. 3 
During the latter part of the thirteenth century there had been 
Spanish merchants in Ypres and Ghent exporting goods to Spain. 4 * 
But piracy proved a grave menace to this Flemish trade. Finally, 
in 1350, the traffic received an abrupt check when a Spanish mer¬ 
chant fleet of forty galleys was attacked by English pirates in the 
Channel and the goods confiscated. This episode has given rise 
to endless disputes as to the responsibility of one or the other nation 
in the matter. But at least it seems clear that all the Spanish 
ships were carrying merchandise and were unarmed at the time, 
while the English vessels were well armed and fully prepared for 
battle. s After this event, a treaty of commerce was concluded 
between England and Spain and for twenty years neither nation 
interfered with the trade of the other. 6 

But already disintegration of Spanish commerce in Flanders 
had started. The Spanish traders began to migrate from Flanders. 
There were many reasons for this migration. In the first place 
the Black Death in 1360 had decimated the population and the 
traders were afraid to stay in the stricken cities. Secondly Flanders 
was preparing for a war with France and in order to strengthen 
her military position she had been obliged to levy excessively heavy 
taxes on Bruges and other large cities, thus discouraging trade in 
general. Lastly, as an inducement to the Spanish exodus, the 
Peace of Bretigny signed between France and England freed the 

1 Finot, op. cit., p. 44. 3 Ibid., p. 135. 

3 Ibid., p. 48. 4 Altamira, op. cit., II, 210. 

5 Finot, op. cit., pp. 61 ff. In this connection it is well to observe that at this time 
England under Edward I was striving for the control of the sea. As an effective 
means of asserting his authority, Edward I levied exorbitant tolls on the traffic through 
the English Channel. The fact, therefore, that Edward I was with the fleet which 

attacked the Spanish merchants tends to support the inference that the object of the 

Englishmen was not piracy but to enforce the payment of these tolls. 

6 Ibid., p. 53. 
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seas from the pirates of both nations and made safe the transporta¬ 
tion of the wealth which the Spaniards had accumulated. 1 

By way of conclusion a few of the more salient points in this 
cursory survey of Spanish commerce and industry may now be 
indicated. 

From what has been said it becomes evident that in a time of 
peace, agriculture developed to a large extent, stimulated especially 
by territorial expansions, the emancipation of the servile class and 
the building-up of home industries. The beginning of the thir¬ 
teenth century already found industries spread throughout the 
peninsula. The progress in agriculture and industry was not, 
however, uniform throughout the country, owing to great dif¬ 
ferences in the soil and climate of the various regions. Conse¬ 
quently, in many cases production was limited to local needs and 
in some instances imports were necessary to supplement local 
production. Finally it must be noted that even under the most 
favorable economic conditions, prosperity was confined within 
very narrow limits and was enjoyed by the upper classes in society. 
The lower strata of the community, weighed down for the most 
part by exactions of tithes and services, led a wretched existence 
and often resorted to outright revolt to free themselves from eco¬ 
nomic bondage. 2 

The second point to be noted is that concerning the political 
organization of Spain. It will be observed that at no time during 
the period under discussion was Spain united under a single ruler. 
The country was divided into several small kingdoms. There 
was no national unity among her people. As a result of this, 
each kingdom imposed heavy duties on the imports from the 
neighboring kingdoms and thereby hindered the free movement 
of commerce. Whereas under a united political organization one 
region might have supplied the wants of another, under the then 
existing arrangement this was not possible. So we do not find 
Spain at this time presenting a united front against foreign com¬ 
petition. On the contrary, there is sufficient proof of the fact that 

1 Ibid., pp. 95 ff. 

a Altamira, op. cit., II, 211-12. 
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in the latter part of the thirteenth century, foreign merchants 
established in Spain carried on a profitable trade by importing 
goods from their native countries. 1 

Lastly, it is interesting to note the economic policy which 
guided the people of this time. The first care of the kings of Spain 
was to find new sources of revenue for the royal treasury. They 
were at the same time conscious of the necessity of encouraging 
the commerce and industry of their dominions. Out of these 
apparently conflicting interests grew the two irreconcilable eco¬ 
nomic systems: the one, an extreme protection, and the other, 
a heavy taxation of local commerce and industry. For the con¬ 
sistently narrow economic policy of protection Barcelona led all 
the rest of Spain. Protection was extended to everything that was 
produced at home. It has already been pointed out that Barce¬ 
lona was the first city under James of Aragon to resort to naviga¬ 
tion acts to build up her merchant marine. But protection did 
not stop with this. As late as 1491 the sale of foreign manufactures 
of cloth was absolutely prohibited in Barcelona. 2 In the case of 
commodities which were not produced in Catalonia, no protection 
was offered. That is to say, Barcelona does not seem to have 
applied protection with a view to create new industries, but mainly 
to raise revenue and to protect those already in existence. Thus 
the importation of grain was encouraged by every means and its 
exportation strictly prohibited. As a result of this policy, Barce¬ 
lona came to be the granary of the surrounding regions. She was 
always provided against any emergency touching food supply. 

Along with this narrow economic policy were very strong 
tendencies on the part of the government of a purely paternalistic 
character. Notwithstanding the encouragement given to private 
initiative, the government took a very active part in promoting 
the welfare of the land. The public improvements carried out by 
James of Aragon and Alfonso X and the establishment of consulates 
at foreign ports are clear instances of this tendency. As a further 
evidence of the benevolent attitude of the rulers of Spain toward 
their subjects, the laws of Alfonso X may be referred to. In one 
of them are to be found certain precepts to be followed by a good 

1 Altamira, op. cit., II, 211-212. 2 Ibid., p. 226. 
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king who has the welfare of his kingdom at heart. Another law, 
passed in 1281, exempts articles of necessity and the tools of arti¬ 
sans from taxation. 1 

In spite of protection and governmental aid to industry, heavy 
tariffs were interposed at every point and proved to be almost 
insurmountable obstacles in the way of commercial advance. As 
a rule, no one—not even among the plebeians or the clergy—was 
exempt from local taxes. Not only were tolls levied on the town 
frontiers and along the coasts but heavy excise duties were imposed 
on articles of necessity. In addition to these tariffs there were the 
government monopolies, such as of salt and fisheries, 2 and the taxes 
on sales, which had a blighting effect on commerce. Probably, 
however, nothing was so vicious and nothing had such distressing 
results as the frequent practice of prohibiting the sale of grain from 
the lands of individual lay farmers until after the entire product 
from the lands of the clergy had been disposed of. 3 Further, 
there were grave discriminations in favor of one city as against 
another within the same kingdom. A favoritism of this nature 
destroyed the cloth manufactures of the city of Ampurias, the 
pretext of the government being that the goods did not conform to 
the size and color prescribed by law and that the city did not employ 
inspectors. Finally, the governmental regulation of wages, hours 
of labor, and terms of contract did much at this time to render 
industrial and commercial ventures uncertain and hazardous. 

Leon Ardzrooni 

University of Missouri 


1 Ibid., p. 212. 


2 Ibid., p. 209. 


3 Ibid., p. 224. 
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Medicines and Spices, with special reference to medieval monastic accounts , 
compiled by Marjorie Jenkins from notes by the late Nancy Jenkins, F.P.S. 

In an age when the treatment of disease has changed so greatly, it is 
interesting to consider the medicines and spices, many still prescribed, which 
were used by our ancestors and their contemporaries in the Middle Ages. 

In the accounts of the Prior, the Cellarer and the Infirmarer of any of 
the great pre-Reformation abbeys and cathedral priories there are frequent 
references to the money spent on spices for culinary and medicinal use. The 
problem of feeding cattle through the winter was insuperable. Most of the 
sheep and oxen were therefore killed in the autumn and the dried or salt meat 
was made more palatable with culinary spices. Cumin was popular in the Dark 
Ages and in the year 716 A.D. the monastery of Corbie in Picardy had used 150 
pounds of it. As trade with the East increased, pepper and ginger became the 
most popular spices in England; cloves and saffron were much used, as well as 
mace and nutmegs in spite of their high price. 

According to the Rule of Saint Benedict all monks except the weak and 
the sick were forbidden to eat the flesh of quadrupeds but monks who had 
undergone the periodical blood-letting usually ate meat for a few days* often 
in a hall set apart from the Refectory for this purpose, such as the Miseri- 
corde or ff Corde Hall" at Westminster Abbey. Further, while in a community^ 
such as Norwich Cathedral Priory there were between fifty and sixty monks, 
during the greater part of the Middle Ages the whole community, including ser¬ 
vants, probably numbered about 260, most of whom would eat meat. Meat was al¬ 
so served to visitors at the Abbot f s table. 

Some idea of the importance of spices during the Middle Ages may be 
gathered from the way in which they were taxed by rules seeking to raise money. 
Thus when Edward I granted the Patent of Pontage in the year 1305 to raise 
funds for repairing London Bridge, the goods liable to toll included anise, 
cubebs and licorice. The tariff of duties levied at Acre in Palestine in the 
twelfth century included ginger, which was also among the commodities taxed in 
the thirteenth century at Barcelona, at Marseilles and at Paris. When the 
Counts of Provence levied duty on the towns of Aix, Tarascon, Avignon, Arles 
and others, the goods taxed included pepper, ginger, cloves, cubebs, saffron, 
cumin, anise, licorice, sugar and dates. Pepper was accepted as payment of 
rents, and a "pepper-rent !f was the obligation of a tenant to supply his land¬ 
lord with a definite quantity of pepper, usually a pound. The price of pepper 
throughout the Middle Ages was always very high, because of its popularity and 
the difficulty of ensuring supplies from the East. The search for a sea 
Passage to India may have been partly due to the pepper trade 0 Its price per 
pound, like that of ginger, was roughly the same as the price of a sheep. 

Other spices used as rents were mustard, which was a regular part of the re¬ 
venue of the convent lands of the Abbey of St. Germain des Pres in Paris, and 
cumin, a pound of which was paid by the Treasurer of St. Augustine’s Abbey, 
Bristol, to the Lord of Wraxall in the year 1491-2, for Radford Mill. 

Spices were often given as presents and the magnificent gifts which 
had been made by the Emperor Constantine to Saint Sylvester, Bishop of Rome 
in the fourth century, included saffron, pepper and cloves, as well as myrrh, 
storax, balsam and other aromatics. A thousand years later the Khan of Cathay 
sent presents to Pope Benedict XII at Avignon which included camphor, myrrh, 
musk and spices, together with gold, silver, silk and jewels; but none of 
these reached the Pope, for all were plundered on the journey from East to 
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West. Nearer home, at St. Alban's, between the years 1421 and 1440, we find 
the Abbey Infirmarer giving a Christmas present to the Abbot which included 
mace, galingal, cubebs, cloves and ginger. 

Spices used for flavouring were normally paid for by the Cellarer and 
those used medicinally by the Infirmarer. Before the endowment of the Infirm¬ 
ary at Westminster Abbey in the twelfth century, it was the charge of the 
Chamberlain to supply medicines Tor the sick, and the only drug allowed except 
by special favour was licorice. Later, the Infirjmarer 1 s Rolls give frequent 
purchases of honey, ginger, camomile and "popye". 

At Canterbury Cathedral Priory the monks were gi\rpn herbs, cordials of 
sweet sugar, lozenges and ointments when they were ill, and the accoigits for 
1467 include expenses for cloves, mace, saffron and "reyson coronts". 

The accounts of the Master of the Cellar at Norwich before 1350 show 
purchases of spices, some culinary and some medicinal, which include fennel, 
ginger, saffron, galangal, pepper, garlic, peony, cloves, figs, almonds, 
licorice, cinnamon, honey, mace and cubebs. In 1369 the Cellarer bought, 
among other things, five pounds of saffron and ten pounds of pepper. He also 
bought cumin and n divers spices", and for 52 gallons of honey he paid 2s.8d. 
The spice most used at Norwich was ginger and between the years 1346 e^\d 1349 
payments for it were £4.l6s.Od., £5«4s.6d., £5-10s.6d. and £6.12s.Od. 

Another purchase of the Master of the Cellar at Norwich was "kanale". This 
might be cassia bark which was known in London as "Canel" and was sold at lOd 
a pound in 1264. Kanale cannot have been canella as thisgwas not introduced 
to Europe until the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

Of the drugs found in these accounts, senna was mentioned by Isaac the 
Jew, a physician of the tenth century, and galingal by Rhazes, the Arab 
physician (A.D. 865-925) • In a list of books belonging to the Cistercian 
Abbey of Meaux there are three medical books, those of Johannes Platearius of 
Salerno, Isaac Judaeus and Rhazes. Rhaze^ is one of the authorities whom 
Chaucer's Doctour of Phisick "well knew". 

It is noticeable that medicinal plants which are indigenous or easily 
cultivated in our climate are not mentioned in these accounts, presumably be¬ 
cause they were grown in the infirmary garden and therefore cost nothing. We 
know that Atropa Belladonna was found at Kinloss Abbey and at Vale Crucis 
Abbey. The only place where peony now grows wild in Great Britain is on Steep 
Holme in the Bristol Channel, where, in the thirteenth^cjentury, there was a 
priory belonging to the Augustinian Canons of Studley. Peony used also to 
be found in the woods near Winchcombe in Gloucestershire, where ther^ was a 
great abbey from at least the eighth century until the Dissolution. Pro¬ 
bably the plant owes its survival on Steep Holme to the loneliness of the 
island. Certainly a garden was a normal adjunct of a monastic infirmary, and 
in some plans it is shown as partly planted with herbs. It was also meant 
for the refreshment and seclusion of the sick, and in his Visitation to the 
Diocese of Worcester in July 1301, Archbishop Winchelsey of Canterbury ordered 
that the infirmary servants were not to make a noise in going from the infirm¬ 
ary garden in case they might disturb the sick. This, together with the 
notes on spices and medicines given, throws an interesting sidelight on the 
care of the sick in the great monasteries of the Middle Ages. 

***** 
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Sources and Problems in the 

History of Drug Commerce 
in Late Medieval Europe* 

by Bruce P. Flood, Jr.** 


11 ISTORY has shown that any scientific or cultural endeavor more often 
than not depends upon a firm economic base if it is to survive. This was 
certainly true of the growth of the pharmacy as a secular institution distinct 
and separate from the medical profession in the medieval West, specifically in 
Germany and Italy. Since the growth of the apothecary was largely an urban 
economic phenomenon, it was inexorably linked with the growth of towns 
which accompanied the revival of trade and commerce. In this regard the 
economic history of pharmacy and the trade in drugs has not yet received the 
attention it merits from scholars. 

One important source for information on drug commerce in the late Middle 
Ages are the drug inventories and price lists (usually compiled for the purposes 
of taxation and the settling of estates) of several of the Italian and German 
cities. Examination of some of the information which these documents yield 
raises a number of questions for future research in the history of drug com¬ 
merce, as well as indicating some of the problems encountered in dealing with 
these sources. 

A cursory examination of a number of these inventories reveals several 
interesting points: first, a fairly steady increase in the quantity of items avail¬ 
able, particularly those imported, in relation to the geographical spread of 
the pharmacies; second, the drugs listed followed those of the Salernitan tra¬ 
dition; lastly, all the substances listed—animal, vegetable and mineral—can be 
divided into two categories: those readily obtained locally, and the “exotica” 
which must be imported. 1 

One major problem encountered immediately is that since most of the im¬ 
ported items also had other uses, such as spices for culinary purposes, various 
gums, oils and resinous substances for religious and cosmetic needs, it is im¬ 
possible to separate drugs as such from the spice and luxury trade. Most of the 
spices came from Asia and India by sea or overland caravan routes from the 
Near East. Most gums and resinous products came from the coasts of East 
Africa, and there was also some trade from North Africa and Spain. Although 
various ports from the Black Sea to the Nile served as trading outlets at 
various times according to the changing political climate, it was Alexandria 

*The author gratefully acknowledges the assistance rendered by: Professor Jerry 
Stannard, History Department, University Kansas; Professor Glenn Sonnedecker, 
School of Pharmacy, University of Wisconsin; and Professor Domenico Sella, History 
Department, University of Wisconsin. 

**Department of History, University of Wisconsin, Whitewater, Wisconsin 53190 . 
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that remained the most important com¬ 
mercial crossroads of the Near East 
throughout the Middle Ages. 2 Once in 
the West, spices and drugs always fig¬ 
ured in the items sold at the great fairs 
in Champaigne, usually under the name 
of avoir de poids . 3 Later during the 13 th 
century Venice and Genoa were to be¬ 
come the leading commercial powers 
contending for control of the Mediter- 
rean trade. Pisa had been a strong 
contender until her fleet was decisively 
defeated at Meloria in 1284 . Although 
normal trade was re-established with 
Pisa, the expedition of the Emperor 
Henry VII to Italy in 1310 threatened 
further disruption. In addition Catalonia 
appeared as a new force in the Medi¬ 
terranean as early as 1230 , particular¬ 
ly in regard to the spice trade, since 
Catalonian merchants were to be found 
at this date in Alexandria. 4 

Due to the threat of Henry VIPs 
invasion, the city of Florence sought 
the use of the Sienese port of Talamone 
in order to make herself independent 
of Pisa, and a commercial treaty to 
that effect was ratified by Siena on the 
17 th of August, 1311 , at the behest of 
the Florentine Ambassador Balduccio 
Pegolotti, and renewed again in 1356. 5 
Included with this original treaty and 
its renewal are a list of excise taxes 
charged on various items, among which are spices and drugs. In addition, there 
are later excise taxes, one in 1379 in accordance with a treaty with Catalonia, 
and two more, one in 1422 , and another in 1455 . These excise rolls afford some 
indication of the relative economic value of various spices and drugs as they 
were imported, although it must be remembered that spices proper, involved 
only a small number of ships each year and were in the hands of a restricted 
group of three cities: Genoa, Venice and Barcelona. 5 

The medicinal use of these items gradually spread northward as Germans 
and others journeyed southward to study in the Italian universities and then 
returned north to disseminate their knowledge in the universities, cities and 
towns of the Empire. This is shown specifically by the drug inventories and 
price lists of various German cities. For example, the Heidelberg inventory of 
1469 shows a number of drugs appearing for the first time, such as scammony, 
nard, mercury and others. This was probably due to the fact that two doctors, 
Conradus Schellig, professor at Heidelberg and physician to the ordinary of 
Philip, Count of the Rhenish Palatinate, and Erhardus Knab, twice dean of the 



Woodcut showing a late medieval Ger¬ 
man pharmacy, from the 1496 Augsburg 
edition of Hortus sanitatis. In the fore¬ 
ground we see a group of physicians en¬ 
gaged in a learned discussion, while in 
the background an apothecary prepared 
a remedy with the aid of a mortar and 
pestle. 
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Heidelberg arts faculty and later rector, both of whom studied in Italy, Schel- 
lig at Padua and Knab at Bologna. 7 Doctors who had studied at Heidelberg in 
turn spread the use of many drugs elsewhere, such as Niklas Balz, the city 
doctor of Stuttgart, since a drug inventory of that city of 1482 bears a striking 
resemblance to a Heidelberg list of 1471. Yet it must be emphasized that 
doctors were not content just to have abridgements of the Salernitan works at 
their disposal, but rather an inventory suitable to the particular needs of their 
practice and the number, quality and cost of the items available. 8 

In addition, many cities borrowed drug lists from their neighbors, according 
to the official records of correspondence. Many German cities, for instance, 
requested copies of a Frankfurt inventory of 1461, such as Basel, Constance, 
Esslingen, Uberlingen and Ulm. In 1496 Basel received a request for an inven¬ 
tory from Esslingen, but apparently in that year the latter city received satis¬ 
faction neither from Basel nor from Frankfurt and had to rely upon an inven¬ 
tory from Ulm as its model. From this it is evident that Frankfurt, Ulm and 
Basel became important distribution points in the commercial traffic of phar¬ 
maceutical items. Augsburg, the famous medieval trade center, probably oc¬ 
cupied a similar position. 9 

At this point it might be useful to examine some items representative of the 
“exotica” contained in the drug inventories to see how widely they were used. 
One problem in the identification and comparison of the items is that at best it 
is approximate, since not all items are listed uniformly nor do they have the 
same names, and some lists contain the items enumerated individually, others 
contain only preparations and mixtures. Most of the lists follow those of the 
Salernitan tradition. 

Let us first consider the appearance of these items on the drug inventories, 
using mercury and alum as examples of inorganic substances. The chief source 
of mercury in the Middle Ages was Sisapo in Spain, better known as Almaden. 
Although regularly listed on the excise rolls of Talamone from 1311, it does not 
appear on a drug inventory in Modena until 1345. 10 Alum came chiefly from 
Egypt until the 13th century when Genoa started drawing on the reserves at 
Ephesus and Phocacea (Foglia) along the coasts of Asia Minor. A Genoese 
family named Zaccarias acquired the concession of the alum quarries at 
Phocacea and held this monopoly until 1458 when it declined as a result of the 
Ottoman conquests and the discovery of the great Tolfa deposits in the Papal 
domains. 11 

The second classification is that of the aromatic gums and resinous sub¬ 
stances. Frankincense (olibanum) and myrrh are gums which were imported 
from the coasts of Somali and shipped to Aden and India. According to the 
inventories frankincense seems to have been used earlier than myrrh in Ital¬ 
ian and German apothecaries. Tragacantha is a dried gum exuded by small, 
thorny shrubs in the Balkans, Asia Minor and Persia. In Asia Minor it was 
found in Anatolia and shipped from Smyrna. In Persia it was collected by the 
Kurdish tribesmen and sent from the Persian Gulf. It appears in the drug 
inventory in Florence in 1340 and in Basel in 1403. Scammony, a resin obtained 
from a tree found in the bushy wastes from Syria to the Crimea, does not 
appear in Italian apothecaries until 1390 in Milan and again in 1404 in Basel. 12 

Poppy and opium derivatives, while not imported through Talamone, 
nevertheless do appear on the Florentine inventory of 1340. Originally brought 
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to Egypt and Mesopotamia from India, the cultivation of the opium poppy then 
spread throughout the Balkans and Asia Minor. 13 

The final category consists of four representatives of the spices proper: 
cumin, pepper, cinnamon, and ginger. Most of these items came from India and 
the Near East. Pepper is found in virtually all of the drug inventories as is 
cinnamon and ginger. Cumin appears fairly early in Italy, but not in Germany 
until the first half of the 15th century. 14 

With the exception of cumin, the spices had a wider distribution than the 
other substances, perhaps because of their demand as culinary adjuncts (espe¬ 
cially pepper). Of the remaining items (minerals and resins) mercury seems to 
have had the widest distribution, perhaps because its source was closer or 
because of the favorable treaty with Catalonia. It is interesting to note that the 
items having the least dispersion came from lands primarily under Moslem 
control. 

As far as the relative value of these items are concerned, no positive conclu¬ 
sions can be formulated. A 1345 inventory from Modena, for example, reveals 
the following prices (per ounce) for a few selected drugs: pepper, 13 den.; 
cumin, 2% den.; mercury, 5% den., tragacantha, IV 2 den.; incense, IV 2 den. 15 
This price differential might be related to the distance from which the items 
were imported, yet this price list bears little resemblance to the tax assessed 
on some of the same items relative to pepper at the port of Talamone between 
1311 and 1453. 16 In the years 1379 and 1442 cumin and mercury were taxed at 
considerably lower rates relative to pepper, while tragacantha and incense as 
well as cinnamon were taxed at the same rate. Here the complex factors 
involved in prices and taxation are possibilities for further research, provided 
the basic documentary evidence exists. 

Concerning the number of items and their relative dispersion, it would seem 
safe to conclude that, in general, there was an increase in their availability in 
Italy and Germany between 1327 and 1490, although the increase was by no 
means steady or uniform. The number of items ranges from 72 on a Heidelberg 
inventory of 1469 to 791 on a Munich inventory of 1488. 17 Cities where the 
increase was fairly uniform might possibly indicate location on a major route of 
pharmaceutical trade (such as Modena versus Milan or Frankfurt versus 
Heidelberg) or the quantity or sophistication of pharmacists practicing in a 
given city. Also of interest is the decline in the number of drugs available in 
Frankfurt in the year 1461 as compared to eleven years earlier. 18 What were 
the various economic, technical and political factors responsible for it? These 
questions are among the subjects which require further investigation. 

In addition to the imported items there was a whole host of locally obtainable 
substances used for medicinal purposes. Also, some of the drug inventories 
specify prices for certain services rendered by the apothecary, such as the 
administration of an enema. Thus we find on a drug list from Basel in 1647 the 
going rate for an enema was eight shillings and four pfennigs, and if the 
druggist had to travel a day’s distance to administer it he charged an additional 
one guilden. 19 

Yet aside from the relative rise in the number of medicinal substances on 
hand, any firm conclusion as to the causes for differentiations in prices and 
dispersion of items from one location to another and from one year to the next 
all have to await the results of further research. On the other hand, the 
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emergence of the public pharmacy in Italy and Germany in the late 12th and 
early 13th centuries was dependent upon a ready supply of drugs which came 
about as a result of increased trade. Much has rightly been made of the trans¬ 
mission of Arab medicine into the West in the 11th century, but the results of 
this could only have come about where the drugs involved were readily avail¬ 
able. Many of the items introduced by the Salernitan writers were already in 
the West and used for other purposes, but in other cases it was the text and 
their dissemination that produced the economic demand. Yet the drug inven¬ 
tories tell us there was an increase (not always steady or uniform) in the 
quantity of drugs available, particularly along the trade routes. Even the 
appearance of such a document as a drug inventory itself indicates a more 
sophisticated and orderly approach toward the use and purchase of phar¬ 
maceutical items, and the inventories themselves served as a catalyst for the 
employment and exchange of drugs elsewhere and are indispensible for illus¬ 
trating how these items circulated. Finally, it is the drug inventory which 
demonstrates an inseparable link between the pharmacy as a commercial 
institution and a thriving and viable economy. 
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THE SPICE TRADE IN MAMLUK EGYPT 

A Contribution to the Economic History of Medieval Islam 


BY 

WALTER J. FISCHEL 
(University of California, Berkeley) 


i 

The study of the Islamic civilization, its rise and development 
throughout its history, has greatly been advanced in the last century. 
All the various aspects of Islamic civilization, its religion, tradition, 
poetry, philosophy, literature, law, art, and language have been tho¬ 
roughly investigated and essential contributions have been made toward 
a better understanding of its manifold manifestations. 

There is, however, one field in which no substantial advances can yet 
be registered, and which still remains greatly a terra incognita: the 
economic and social history of the Islamic civilization. It is true there 
exists now quite a number of studies on some aspects of the economic 
development of early and medieval Islam, but a comprehensive social 
and economic history of Islam has still to be written. 1 ) 

Such a goal has to be preceeded by specialized studies, monographical 
treatments of specific economic problems of the various regions and of 
the various periods of the Islamic world in order to pave the way and 
supply the basic material for the long over-due socio-economic history 
of Islam. 

This study attempts to deal with but one phase of the economic 
history of the Islamic world and to survey, or rather re-examine, just 
one aspect, the spice and pepper trade of a group of Muslim merchants 
in Egypt, which was carried on from the 12th to the 15 th century 


1) It is the realization of this very need felt by scholarly circles and the awa¬ 
reness of its urgent remedy that this Journal has been launched and that other 
monographic treatments of the social and economic history of the Islamic and 
Oriental world in general are now being undertaken. 

JESHO 1 
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between Egypt on the one side and Yemen, South Arabia and India 
on the other side. 

For very few periods in Islamic history do we possess such an abun¬ 
dance of historical sources, such a mass of first-rate records, documents 
and texts as for the history of Egypt under the Ayyubid and Mamluk 
dynasty. In subjecting even a part of this vast Arabic source material to 
an analysis and investigation, to a thorough search for economic and 
social data, we meet frequently and repeatedly with the term Karimi, 
which is used mostly in connection with and as a qualification of a 
merchant and occurs mainly in the form of “tajir al-Kariml”, or, in 
plural, “tujjar al-Karim.” 1 ) 

This term, Karimi, which has no meaning in Arabic, remains still 
unexplained and has thus far defied any attempt at a satisfactory and 
acceptable solution. The suggestion to explain the word as a designa¬ 
tion of the very commodity in which the merchants did specialize— 
namely, pepper and other spices—does not hold ground 2 ); nor does the 
explanation that Karimi is to be regarded as a corrupt form of the word 
“Kanem”, the name of a territory inhabited by Negro tribes in the West 
Sudan. 3 ) This latter suggestion, though accepted by E. Quatremere 4 ) 
over a century ago and then by other European scholars 5 ) and has 
since then entered the Arabic dictionaries, 6 ) is also untenable. Nothing 
in the sources supports such an explanation and everything speaks 
against it, since the merchants who were designated as “Karimi” did 

1) Ibn Battuta uses the rather strange plural form akarim; see later Note. 

2) E. Littmann refers to the Amharic Kuararima as a possible ethymology 
(Orientalia, Vol. 8, Rome, 1939, p. 176); see E. Blochet’s reference to the As¬ 
syrian word Karkuna “ambre jaune” (Revue de l’Orient Latin, Vol. 8, 1900/ 
1901, p. 540). 

3) On the land of Kanem in West Sudan, see Encyclopedia of Islam, Vol. 2, 
p. 712 ff. 

4) Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits, Vol. 12, Paris, 1837, p. 639 and Paris, 
1838, Vol. 13, p. 214. He, however, carefully stated “cette assertion ne doit pas 
etre prise dans un sens absolument rigoureux.” 

5) E. Blochet, Moufaddal b. Abil-Fadail, Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks, 
Patrologia Orientalis, Vol. XX, Paris, 1928, p. 49 calls them “des marchands 
negres originaires du Kanem”; see also Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie, 
p. 74. 

6) R. Dozy, Supplement aux Dictionnaires Arabes, Paris, 1927, Vol. II, 
p. 460 “une corruption de Kanem.” 
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not come from Kanem in the Western Sudan and were not at all a 
homogeneous group as far as their ethnic and geographical origins were 
concerned. 

The failure to explain the meaning of the term Karim! is the more 
regrettable since the term appears in the Arabic sources in innumerable 
places in connection with the names and biographies of about 50 
different individual Muslim merchants. 

While the present writer in his first investigation of the problem 
many years ago, on the basis of the then rather limited Arabic source 
material, listed fourteen individual Karim! merchants designated as 
such, 1 ) additional search over the years has yielded many more bearers 
of this title. It is G. Wiet’s 2 ) great merit to have enumerated in his 
splendid recent monograph up to 46 individuals who are expressis ver¬ 
bis called Karim! merchants; he has thus supplied a much broader basis 
for an understanding of the problems involved. 

This is still a relatively small number, considering the fact that the 
Karim! merchants, as we shall see, were an important factor in the 
economy of Egypt for almost three centuries (1181-1484); it can only 
be hoped that with the accessibility of further Arabic sources, many 
more bearers of this designation will become known. 3 ) 

x) Walter J. Fischel, Uber die Gruppe der Karimi-Kaufleute, in Studia Ara- 
bica I, Rome 1937, pp. 67—82. 

The present writer had continued to collect over the years a great deal of 
new material and was preparing a supplementary article when the study of 
Gaston Wiet appeared. 

2) Gaston Wiet, Les Marchands d’Epices sous les Sultans Mamlouks, Ca- 
hiers d’Histoire Egyptienne, VII/2, mai 1955, pp. 81—147, undoubtedly the 
most exhaustive study on the topic up to date. 

Prof. Wiet has greatly honored me by dedicating his brilliant study to me as 
the author of “la premiere et fructueuse monographic sur une question obscure 
et passionnante,” for which I want to express here again in all humility my 
sincerest gratitude and appreciation. 

See also the important essay by Subhi Labib: at-Tijara al-Karimlyya wa- 
tijarat Misr fi l-‘usur al-wusta, in Bulletin de la Societe Egyptienne d’Etudes 
Historiques, Cairo 1952 Vol. 4 pp. 5-63; and his recent article in Der Islam, 
T 957 PP- 3 2 4 - 3 *?• 

3) E. Ashtor in “The Karimi Merchants”, JRAS, London, 1956, pp. 45-36. 
refers to a passage in Ibn Hajar (fol. 16a) according to which there were more 
than 200 Karimis in Egypt in the time of al-Malik an-Nasir. Of the eight names 
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The lack of clarity as to the meaning of the term al-Kariml is coupled 
with the uncertainty as to the origin and first appearance of the mer¬ 
chants thus designated. Despite the progress made toward a more 
comprehensive study of the actual activities of the Karimi, no new light 
has been brought out by the recent studies pertaining to the terminus 
a quo of their activities. The question when their earliest appearance 
on the scene of history occurred remains still unsolved. The year 1181 
(577 H.) is still the earliest year in which the Karimi are first mentioned, 
and this in connection with the payment of the zakat for four years 
upon their arrival from Aden in Egypt. 1 ) It can be assumed, never¬ 
theless, that their activities go back earlier than this year 1181, though 
documentary evidence is still lacking. 2 ) 

After their first mention in 1181, a great silence prevails and little is 
recorded of their activities until the early decades of the 14th century. 
We can, however, assume that under the Ayyubids, as the result of the 
new commercial policy of Saladin which tended to close the Red Sea 
to foreign traders and to make the Red Sea a purely Islamic waterway, 
the Karimi trade began to be consolidated and developed into an ever¬ 
more powerful commercial factor. 3 ). Under the Mamluk Sultans, then, 
the Karimi were enabled to carry out uninterruptedly their economic 
activities with Yemen, Damascus, and other territories, and could 
expand and intensify them until they reached the peak of their prosperity 


which Ashtor had listed, all, with the exception of one, have been listed 
previously by Wiet and Labib, with whose studies he apparently was not yet 
acquainted. 

The name al-Mahuri, as in Sakhawi, Tibr, p. 198, should be corrected to al- 
Mahuzi; see Sakhawi, Dau’ X, p. 112; XI, p. 224. 

1) MaqrizI, Suluk ed. Cairo I, pp. 72-73. 

2) My esteemed colleague, S. D. Goitein, adds a very significant detail to the 
early usage of the term Karim (see his study in this issue on page 175). Though 
unable to supply any new name with the title Karimi, he could show on the 
basis of the Geniza material that the term was used in the sense of a convoy 
earlier than the actual mention of the first individual bearer of the title Karimi. 

3) About Saladin and his economic policy, see the illuminating studies by 
Cahen, Ehrenkreuz, Gibb, Goitein, B. Lewis and Labib. 
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in the 14th and 15 th centuries. Under them the Karimi figured most 
prominently in the economic and political life of Egypt. 

Concerning the terminus ad quem, the repeated designation of 
leading Karimi merchants as “the last of the Karimi” and the conti¬ 
nuous listing of Karimi merchants as “the last” well into the second 
half of the 15 th century indicate only that the term “the last” cannot be 
regarded in any strict sense as final. The disappearance of the term 
Karimi toward the end of the ijth century (about 1475) indicates, how¬ 
ever, that by then they had finished their historic role. 

3 

The lack of definite clarity as to the meaning of the term and the 
early phases of their activities, however, does not absolve the scholar 
from looking behind the problem and re-examining some of the aspects 
connected with the economic role of the Karimi merchants. *) 

The Karimi merchants are called “the merchants of pepper and 
spices”; and indeed these were their major, though not exclusive, arti¬ 
cles which they traded in. The sources indicate that they dealt also with 
other commodities (matjar), such as agricultural products, textiles, silk, 
wood, wheat, flour, sugar, rice, weapons, armor and other valuables of 
Yemen. 1 2 ) Yet, pepper and spices were their special feature, and through 
their specialization in one type of commodity, the Karimi merchants 
became closely connected with that country which supplied them with 
this merchandise: namely, Yemen. Yemen seems to have been their 
supply-center and the starting point of their commercial transactions, 
although some of the spices which they brought from Yemen to Egypt 
were most likely of Indian origin; it seems that they were bought by 
them not directly in India but were shipped by Indian merchants to 
Yemen, before the Karimi took them over and transported them to 

Egypt- 

How frequently these merchants carried their commercial cargo 

1) For reasons of space, the footnotes to the following are reduced to a 
minimum and the reader is referred to the extensive footnotes and bibliogra¬ 
phies cited in the above-mentioned studies by Fischel, Wiet, and Labib. 

2) See Ibn TaghribirdI, Nujum ed. Popper, V, 117, 121, 5 71. Qalqashandi, 
Subh III, 461; IV, 32, 187; XIII, 341. 
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from Yemen to Egypt is not ascertainable. Out of climatic and technical 
considerations, we may assume that this occurred only at special periods 
of the year. The arrival of the Karimi caravans in Egypt must have been 
an important event since the chronicles of the time found it sometimes 
worthwhile to register the date of the arrival of the Karimi ships in 
Egyptian ports. 

4 

The transport of the merchandise from Yemen to Egypt and the 
itinerary, the exact road the merchants chose en route to Cairo, can be 
reconstructed on the basis of scattered passages in the Arabic sources. 1 ) 
Their starting-point, their main port between the Indian Ocean and the 
Red Sea, was the city of Aden, which at that time was a great commercial 
center and a transit port of considerable significance. From Aden the 
articles were brought over by ships through the Red Sea to the West 
side of the Egyptian-Sudanese coast, to such ports as ‘Aidhab, Qusair, 
or sometimes even to at-Tur or Suez. ‘Aidhab was particularly favored 
as the landingplace and the meeting-place of the Karimi merchants be¬ 
cause of its harbor facilities, its high water and the easy accessibility of 
their ships. 

Qusair, on the other hand, had the advantage of being nearer to the 
city of Qu.s; and by using Qusair the transport by land was reduced, 
although it made the oversea journey longer. 

The transportation of the spices and other commodities by land was 
well organized; and most likely with the help of hundreds of slaves and 
camels, the merchandise was carried from the coastal port to the city 
of Qus on the Nile. 

Qus, next to Cairo, was the most important commercial center of 
Egypt at this period. Because of its central role as a transit station, Qus 
was called the “port of the merchants from Aden.” Qus was also the 
seat of a mint (darb), and it is well known that in its vicinity were found 
mines of considerable content; it was also a center of ship-building 
for transportation up the Nile. 

x) See among others Qalqashandi, Subh., Vol. Ill, 468-470, who has given 
interesting details on the four possible sea and land routes of the Karimi. See 
W. Heyd: Geschichte des Levantehandels im Mittelalter, Stuttgart, 1879, II, 
pp. 63-68. 
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From Qus the transport continued on barques along the Nile to 
Fostat, Old Cairo. This last phase of the transport was again seaborne 
over waters on barques. 

For their seaborne transportation, the Karim! merchants obviously 
had to use ships which were most likely their own property. It is indeed 
documented that the Karim! had ships of their own. Reference is made 
to five Karim! ships (marakib al-Karim). 1 ) According to a report of the 
year 1289, the Sultan of Yemen, al-Malik al-Mu’ayyad, on the occasion 
of the Muslim festival, arranged a big banquet on ships in the vicinity 
of Aden, which was attended by the captains of Indian ships, who used 
to come to Aden, and also, as expressly stated, by the ship-captains of the 
Karim! merchants. The Karim! merchants returned after the feast to 
their own ships and under their own flags. 2 ) It is reported that at one 
time three of the Karim! ships were taken by pirates in the Red Sea, 
which had prompted the Egyptian authorities to convoy the Karim! 
ships by a squadron of warships for protection against the pirates. 

Arriving in Cairo, the seat of the head office of the Karim! merchants 
and the terminal of their transport, their merchandise was stored in 
warehouses or storehouses (funduq, fanadiq) well known also in the 
economic history of Europe, in which articles from overseas were de¬ 
posited and stored until they were disposed of or shipped to their 
destination. In the organization of the Karim! trade, these fanadiq 
played a very central role. All along their trade-routes such funduq 
were built by them and for them. Funduq of the Karim! were located in 
Aden, in Zabid, Ta'azz, Jidda, Qus, ‘Aidhab, and mainly in Fostat and 
Alexandria. In the topographical description of Cairo by the Mamluk 
historians, repeated reference to Karim! fanadiq is made. Many a Ka¬ 
rim! funduq was established as a Waqf, a religious pious institution, by 
the Karimi merchants, who built also a mosque within the walls of the 
funduq, which was then named after their owner or their founder. 3 ) 

From these fanadiq in Cairo or Alexandria, the spices were sold to 


1) Ibn al-Furat, Vol. IX, p. 7, 20. Qalqashandi, Vol. 3, p. 524; Vol. 4, p. 32. 

2) History of the Resuliyy Dynasty of Yemen, ed. J. W. Redhouse, London, 
1906 Vol. I, p. 261. 

3) The contemporary Arabic sources, such as Qalqashandi, Maqrizi, Khalil 
az-Zahiri, Sakhawi, Ibn Duqmaq, Ibn Taghribirdi, Ibn Iyas, Ibn al-Mujawir, 
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the European merchants from Venice, Genoa, Pisa, Marseilles or 
Barcelona. 

It should be mentioned that not only the Arab historians, but also 
Christian pilgrims and visitors to Palestine and Egypt in the 14th 
century took notice of the pepper merchants in Egypt; and although 
the European sources 1 ) do not use the Arabic term “Karimi”, they refer 
clearly to those caravans and ships carrying spices from India to Egypt, 
across the desert to Cairo and Alexandria, to be sold to the European 
merchants. 


5 

In the light of the biographical sketches, given in the Arabic sources, 
these Karimi merchants appear as widely travelled individuals who had 
undertaken business trips to many parts of Asia, to Ormuz, China, and 
Samarkand, and even to Africa, to Senegal, before they actually began to 
specialize in the pepper trade. Undoubtedly they were the great merchant 
travellers of the time. 

Their ethnic and geographical origins varied considerably; they came 
from Syria, from Mesopotamia, from Yemen, Abyssinia, etc. When they 
became “Karimi” merchants their commercial activities began to be 
centered mainly around two poles, Egypt and Yemen. 

As to the inner structure of their organization, we have every reason 

Abu Makhrama, etc., have an abundance of references to the funduq insti¬ 
tution of the Karimi. 

The institution of the Funduq as an economic factor in the East-West trade of 
Egypt from Salad in’s time on would deserve a special comprehensive mono¬ 
graphic treatment. 

For the derivation of the word, see Dozy and Engelmann, Glossaire des 
Mots Espagnols Derives de 1 ’Arabe, 1865, p. 139, and the studies by P. Casa¬ 
nova, Sauvaget, and Wiet. 

1) See in particular the publications of the Institutum Biblicum Francisca- 
num: Fra Niccolo of Poggibonsi, Libro d’Oltramare, A Voyage beyond the 
Seas (1346-1350), Jerusalem, 1945. 

Frescobaldi, Succi and Sigoli, A Visit to the Holy Places of Egypt, Palestine 
and Syria in 1384, Jerusalem, 1948, and also Emmanuel Piloti de Crete (1420), 
L’Pgvpte au Commencement du 15eme siecle, Cairo, 1950, ed. Dopp. 

See also the present writer’s study on B. de Mignanelli’s Vita Tamerlani 
(1416), in Oriens, Leiden, 1956, Vol. 9, pp. 201-232. 
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to assume that all the Karimi merchants were part of a closely organized 
corporation, Genossenschaft, confederation or even guild, dedicated 
to the spice trade. The assumption of their cooperative organization is 
also based on philological and terminological grounds. In referring to 
an individual Karimi merchant, the Arabic sources use repeatedly such 
expressions as “he belonged to the Karimi merchants”, “he was one of 
the famous Karimi”, “he was the chief of the Karimi”, or “belonged to 
the notables of the Karimi”, etc. Even if we do not stress too much this 
hierarchic structure, we are confronted here with an organization or 
corporation, an organized body of merchants closely knit together, a 
collective group of men who associated themselves for the pursuit of a 
common commercial goal—trade in pepper and spices. 

This assumption of the cooperative, guild-like organization is also 
supported by the very nature of their trade, since it is unthinkable that 
any one individual merchant, powerful and wealthy as he may have been, 
could have carried out single-handedly the large and risky seaborne and 
overland trade on his own without the help of associates and partners. 
It is an established fact in the history of medieval trade of all nations 1 ) 
that the typical organizational form of sea-borne trade, actually the only 
possible form of transportation of commodities by sea in the medieval 
economy, was the association of all those interested in the same branch of 
commerce. The very character of such an enterprise, the export and 
import, the sale and purchase, the traffic problems, and other difficulties, 
made association, cooperation, mutual help and assistance paramount. 

It seems that the corporation of the Karimi was in many instances a 
family organization and that the leadership passed from father to son, 
from generation to generation. The children of the leading Karimi were 
trained for their economic task at an early age and were sent away 
on special commercial missions. The biographical data indicate very 
clearly the “dynastic” structure of the Karimi organization. 2 ) 


1) Max Weber, Wirtschaftsgeschichte, Miinchen, 1923, pp. 183 ff. See also 
Karl A. Witfogel: Oriental Despotism, A Comparative Study of Total Power, 
Yale 1957, p. 330/331, who refers to the Karimi merchants and their econo¬ 
mic importance. 

2) Particularly prominent were the families of the Kuwaik, Kharrubi, Ma- 
halli, Damamini, etc. See Wiet, l.c. p. 114/115, who lists the genealogical 
ramifications of some of these big Karimi families and so Ashtor, l.c. p. 49 
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The Karim! organization was not only a professional unity, a cor¬ 
poration or guild, but also a confessional unity. The question of the 
participation of Jews in the Karim! trade has been variously answered. 
M. Clerget regarded the Karim! merchants altogether as Jews and 
maintained that among the Karim! “on n’y trouve pas que des Juifs 
d’ailleurs”. 1 ) This is just as wrong as the sweeping statement by R. B. 
Sergeant and A. Lane, that “in the histories of the Mamlukes of Egypt a 
Jewish family of bankers and merchants known as the Karim! house is 
frequently mentioned.” 2 ) E. Ashtor, more cautious but determined to 
prove the participation of Jewish Karim! merchants in the pepper trade, 
based his contention on some Judeo-Arabic documents from the Cairo 
Geniza, whose corrupt and vague text and undetermined date, however 
precludes any clear decipherment and is spurious and unreliable. 3 ) 

It is certain, however, as previously expressed by the present writer, 4 ) 
that the Karim! were confessionally a homogeneous group, that the 
bearers of the title Karim! were devout and pious Muslims, being uni¬ 
fied through the common bond of Islam— and spices. Only two are 
mentioned in the available sources who were of non-Muslim origin; 
namely, one whose father was a Copt, but converted to Islam, 5 ) and 
another, Tzz ad-Din Abd u’l ‘Aziz b. Mansur (d. 1314), whose father 
was a Jew from Aleppo, but he — the son — was already a converted 
Muslim. 6 ) It is true, Jewish and Christian merchants as individuals and 
groups are well known to have been very prominent in overland and 

1) M. Clerget, Le Caire, Etude de geographic urbaine et d’histoire economi- 
que, Cairo, 1934. II pp. 321-322; see also p. 317 on the institution of the 
funduq. 

2) A Lane and R. B. Sergeant, Pottery and Glass Fragments from the Aden 
Littoral, in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1948, pp. 113-114. 

3) See his article in JRAS 1956, p. 55 and his earlier reference in “Kiryath 
Sefer”, 1951, Vol. 18, pp. 199/206 and in his “Toldoth hayehudim” I, pp. 
197-198. 

4) Now supported also by S. Labib, l.c. p. 12, and Claude Cahen in “Arabi- 
ca”, Paris 1956, p. 339, see also D. Neustadt-Ayalon in “Zion”, II, 1937, p. 
243. 

5) Sakhawi, Dau’, III, No. 406, p. iox. 

6) For details about this merchant, his extraordinary wealth and wide travel 
experiences, see Ibn Hajar, Durar al-Kamina, II, 383/384 and the sources listed 
by Fischel (p. 69, 71, 75), Wiet (p. 107/108), Labib (p. 12) and Strauss, Toldoth 
hayehudim, I, 281/282. 
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oversea trade in the lands of the Eastern Caliphate under the Abbasids, 
also in medieval Egypt under the Fatimids; they had conducted business 
transactions on a large scale and thus had a great share in the economic 
development of their time. 1 ) But the Jews seemed to have lost their 
economic power in the medieval trade of Egypt at least before the rise 
and prosperity of the Karimites and were most likely superseded by 
such a powerful group as the Karimi. 

6 

The extensive activities of the Karim! brought about considerable 
changes in the Mamluk administration. The taxes which were levied 
on the merchandise of the Karimi became a permanent and ever- 
increasing source of income for the government. Taxes were levied 
at various places, in the Hijaz, and then on Egyptian soil, in ‘Aidhab, 
Qusair, Tur, Suez, etc.; and although the sources are too meager to 
indicate the actual size of the taxes as well as the actual prices of the 
products brought in by the Karimi, the amount of taxes must have 
assumed considerable proportions. 

The extensive commercial activities of the Karimi merchants con¬ 
fronted the Mamluk administration in Egypt with new tasks. In order 
to cope with the new financial and administrative problems connected 
with the Karimi trade, the central government in Cairo had to create 
new offices and departments and appointed special officials, designated 
exclusively to supervise and tax the ever-increasing trade of the Karimi. 

Among these administrative innovations was the office of a control¬ 
ler of the spice trade of the Karimi (Mustawfi al-buhar wal-Karim); 
it was his responsibility to supervise the import of the great variety of 
merchandise the Karimi imported from Yemen, Aden, and later Djidda, 
into Egyptian territory and probably also to supervise the funduqs, 
their wares and their sale to European merchants. 

Besides this controller, we hear also of other special officers, an 
overseer, inspector of the Karimi trade (ustadar and mutahaddith) 
and an official set over the Zakat, to which the Karimi, as Muslims, 


1) See W. J. Fischel: Jews in the economic and political life of Mediaeval 
Islam, London, 1937, pp. 44-89. 
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of course, were subjected. Special regulations had to be issued by the 
administration to deal with the trade of the Karimi merchants in Egypt, 
and it was decreed that the taxes and customs derived from the Karimi 
activities should be reserved for the Sultan. 

In view of the financial benefits which the administration derived 
from the commercial transactions of the Karimi, the Egyptian autho¬ 
rities were naturally interested in their protection and in the furtherance 
of their activities. A very important document has been preserved from 
the time of Sultan Qala’un which is nothing less than a charter, an 
aman, a letter of safety for the group of the Karimi, guaranteeing pro¬ 
tection of their ships and caravans, undisturbed security of the roads 
and just treatment. 1 ) 


7 

Although the organization of the Karimi corporation in all its details, 
the number of people and slaves whom they employed, the actual prices 
and profits, the amount of taxes and other dues they had to pay are not yet 
sufficiently documented in the sources, 2 ) we recognize as one of the 
general results of their activities the tremendous accumulation of wealth 
in their hands. In all the biographical sketches of the individual Karimi 
members, the sources cannot praise too highly their prosperity and their 
wealth. Their wealth was proverbial in the whole realm of the Orient. 


1) F. Wuestenfelded., Die Chroniken von Mekka, Gottingen, 1857 ff, p. 285. 

2) The manifold references to the taxes and other payments of the Karimi, 
scattered throughout the sources, do not yet supply a coherent picture, im¬ 
portant as these details are. See also C. H. Becker, “Egypt”, in Encyclopedia 
of Islam, II, p. 18. 

My esteemed colleague, Prof. Claude Cahen, in a private communication, 
conveyed to me some details pertaining to the custom duties levied on the 
Karimi in the port of Aden at the beginning of the 15 th Century, from a still 
unpublished financial treatise which will soon be published by him. 

According to another communication from Prof. Cahen, Dr. Labib has 
found in the Archives of Venice a document of the year 1400 pertaining to an 
agreement between a Karimi and a shipcaptain for the transportation of com¬ 
modities to Egypt with many interesting details. This publication, too is eagerly 
awaited. 
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Arabic sources repeatedly express their astonishment about one or 
another of the KarimI merchants, in such words as “his wealth could 
not be counted”, or “no one surpassed him as far as money is con¬ 
cerned.” 

The famous Arab traveler, Ibn Battuta (1304-1378) must have known 
the extraordinary resources of these KarimI merchants and their para¬ 
mount importance for the Egyptian economy. In describing the tre¬ 
mendous wealth of the Indian pearl merchants of Daulatabad, the Saha 
(Indian word for banker or merchant), he could not help find a better 
illustration and example than to say “they resemble the merchants of the 
KarimI in Egypt” (he used here a strange plural form, “al-akarim”). 
Ibn Battuta compared also the KarimI with Chinese merchants, with the 
Satl who have been regarded as the wealthiest merchants of China. 1 ) 

Along with the wealth, their generosity and charity are constantly 
praised. They are admired for having spent funds lavishly for charity. 
Many a mosque, madrasa, khanqa, hospital or other religious Muslim 
institution in Mecca, Fostat and elsewhere would never have been 
founded, repaired or completed if not for the support of these mer¬ 
chants. When a fire destroyed almost one-third of the holy mosque in 
Mecca, it was the famous KarimI merchants, Burhan ad-Dln and Nur 
ad-Dln al-Mahalll, who supplied a large sum for the restoration of the 
building. 2 ) 


8 

It is an economic law well confirmed by history that prosperity in 
purely mercantile activities resulting in the accumulation of wealth leads 
by necessity to banking activities on the part of the successful merchants. 
Indeed the KarimI proved no exception to this rule, and their 
great wealth and the availability of liquid funds enabled them to 
assert great influence on the monetary markets of Egypt and led them 


1) Ibn Battuta IV, 49; IV, 259. 

2) Many of the KarimI merchants were men of high culture and science, 
teachers of Islamic tradition (Hadith), composers of Arabic poetry and authors 
of religious books; one was even hailed as a chemist (see Ibn TaghribirdI, Nu- 
jum VI, p. 281). 
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to the function of bankers and financiers in a very extensive way. 

C. H. Becker had already referred to the banking activities of the 
Karimi by stating “the Karamites had a bank which conducted inter¬ 
national business on a large scale.” 1 ) The sources confirm this statement 
by fisting many financial transactions which show how the Karimi 
entered the field of international finance by supplying loans and credits 
to individuals and governments. 

The first recorded instance of their loan transactions goes back to the 
year 1288 at the time of the Mamluk Sultan Qala’un. It is stated that the 
Sultan summoned some of the leading merchants from Damascus to 
Cairo and charged them with a very high fine; but fearing that these 
merchants, upon their return to Damascus, would not pay these fines, the 
Karimi merchants of Cairo were urged to lend these Damascus mer¬ 
chants the amount. The Karimis complied with this demand and re¬ 
ceived in turn written obligations from the Damascus merchants. 2 ) 
When in 1300 the Ilkhan ruler Ghazan threatened the Syrian province 
of the Mamluks, the funds needed for the equipment of an army to 
repulse Ghazan were requested from the Karimites. 3 ) Maqrizi reports 
also of the establishment of a loan company between a Karimite and a 
Christian merchant, the capital of which to the amount of 20,000 dinars 
was given by the Karimite, while the investment was made by the 
Christian merchant. 4 ) 

In the middle of the 14th century, the Karimis were repeatedly called 
upon to supply loans to rulers and governments. 5 ) At the request of the 
mother of the Yemenite ruler, al-Malik al-Mujahid, who was then 
imprisoned in Cairo, the Karimis made a huge loan to her son. 6 ) When 
the uprising of the Syrian government against the Mamluk Sultan in 
1352 necessitated extra funds, it was the Karimi merchants who had to 
supply them. 7 ) 

1) Encyclopedia of Islam II, p. 18/19; Islamstudien, Leipzig 1924 I, p. 186. 

2) Quatremere-Suluk II, 2nd pt. 92-93; Suluk, ed. Cairo I, 739.15. Ibn al- 
Furat, Vol. 8, p. 62. These obligations known as masatlr, mastur (see Dozy, 
Supp. II) were, however, not honored by the Damascus merchants. 

3) Suluk ed. Cairo I, 899; Quatremere-Suluk, II, p. 167. 

4) Suluk ed. Cairo II, pp. 103-104. 

5) Nujum, ed. Popper, V, 89. 19-26; 90. 1-8. 

6) Nujum V, 117. 9-15; cf. Durar III, pp. 49-50. 

7) Nujum, ed. Popper, V. 121. 8 ff. 
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The ramifications of their financial activities is indicated by the fact 
that they even gave a loan to the king of Taqrur, Monsa Musa, in 1323, 
which caused them great difficulties because the king did unduly delay 
the return of the loan. The Karimi merchant, Siraj ad-Dln ibn al- 
Kuwaik, sent first one of his associates and then went himself, but he 
died on the way and his son got finally the money. 1 ) 

One of the biggest financial transactions for the financing of a war is 
reported for the time of Sultan Barquq. In order to equip the army and 
to pay the soldiers for their march to Syria to repel the army of Tamer¬ 
lane in 1394, the three leading Karimi merchants—Burhan ad-Din al- 
Mahalli, Shihab ad-Dln b. Musallam, and Nur ad-Din al-Kharrubi—were 
summoned to give a loan to the amount of one million dirham. 2 ) They 
supplied the funds for the Sultan and received in turn guarantees from 
the head of the financial administration in Cairo, Mahmud b. ‘All al- 
Ustadar, in form of written obligations. 3 ) Thus these Karimi merchants 
helped indirectly to stave off the march of Tamerlane to the West, and by 
supplying funds and loans to the Mamluk government, actually contri¬ 
buted to the survival of the Mamluk regime. 4 ) 

9 

The economic power of the Karimites led by necessity to political 

1) About him see Durar II, 405; Ibn Battuta IV, 431-432 and Encyclopedia 
of Islam under Senegal. 

2) Nujum, ed. Popper, V, 562, under the year 1394; Ibn al-Furat IX. pp. 
378-379. See also Nujum, ed. Cairo I, 271-272 where, however, their title 
Karimi is not given. The amount of the loan is variously given; see Ibn Iyas I, 
302. 10. 

3) This Mahmud b. ‘Ali, the Ustadar, was a very important figure in the 
financial administration in the time of Barquq. About his monetary reform, see 
Nujum VI, p. 277, 286; Ibn Khaldun, Tbar, Vol. 3, pp. 497-498 G. Wiet: Les 
Biographies du Manhal Safi, Cairo, 1932, p. 373, No. 2479 an d the references to 
the sources; also Maqrkri, Ighatha, p. 71. ?. Anastase-al-Karmeli: an Nuqud 
al-Arabiya, Cairo, 1939, p. 61, 69. and now W. Popper: Systematic Notes to 
Ibn Taghribirdi’s Chronicles U. of Calif. Publ. in Semitic Philology Vol. 16, 
Berkeley 1957, p. 55. 

4) It is strange that Ibn Khaldun, who lived in Egypt during the conquests 
of Tamerlane and was an eye-witness of the events under Barquq, does not 
mention this financial transaction at all. See Walter J. Fischel, “Ibn Khaldun 
and Tamerlane: Their Historic Meeting in Damascus, 1401”, Berkeley, 1952. 
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influence, which they indeed asserted in many instances in the field of 
international conflicts. As intermediaries in the spice trade between 
Yemen and Egypt, any political conflict between these two countries 
would have affected their commercial activities. In times of tension and 
crisis between the two countries, the Mamluk Sultan chose ambassa¬ 
dors from the Karim! merchants’ group to straighten out the conflicts 
and to prevent a war between Yemen and Egypt, which, of course, 
would have had serious repercussions for the economic activities of the 
Karim! and for the revenue of the state. 1 ) 

It was in particular one of the most prominent leaders of the Karim!, 
Burhan ad-D!n al-Mahalli, who was entrusted with special diplomatic 
missions and assignments to the court of the Yemenite ruler. 2 ) In 
peaceful times, too, leaders of the Karim! merchants functioned re¬ 
peatedly as intermediaries between the Egyptian Sultan and the ruler of 
Yemen. 

Many conflicts and tense difficulties could be avoided or eliminated 
through gifts and presents which were freely and lavishly offered by the 
Karim! merchants. 3 ) The presents given by the Karim! to the Sultan of 
Yemen and those given in return by the latter to the Mamluk Sultans of 
Egypt are described in many details and amounted to tremendous 
sums. 4 ) Such gifts were, of course, the result of cold political calculation 
with which the Karim! assured for themselves the peaceful conditions 
which were indispensable for their prosperity. 

io 

The activities of such an international trade cooperation was naturally 
dependent on a high degree of political stability. As long as the Mamluk 
Sultans would not interfere with the Karim! activities and were satisfied 
with deriving from them all the economic and fiscal benefits, the Karim! 
could flourish and develop. 

Under Sultan Barsbay (1422-1435), however, the gradual decline and 

1) Resuliyy I, p. 374. 

2) Qalqashand!, Vol. 8, pp. 72-76, a letter to Barquq. See Ibn al-Furat, IX, 
p. 458, 13 ff. 

3) Resuliyy Dynasty II, p. 139, 193, 198, 283. 

4) Ibn Iyas I, 307. 
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dissolution set in when the government began to interfere with the 
trade of the Karimi and introduced a new trade policy and a new 
method of taxation. The government itself went into the business of 
spice trade and curtailed the free enterprise which the Karimi had 
carried out for centuries. Barsbay introduced the system of state 
monopoly for all the imported articles, spices, sugar, etc., 1 ) by fixing 
the sale of spices to the European merchants, only at prices which 
the Sultan himself determined. He applied to the Karimites the system 
of tarah, 2 ) which is forced buying, in order to increase the profit for 
the government. 

Thus, in 1428, he prohibited the Karimi merchants to sell spices to the 
Italian merchants in Alexandria, and forced them to buy the spices from 
the government directly at a much higher price. The Karimi could no 
longer sell spices without the Sultan’s permission, and no one bought 
or sold spices except through the Sultan. Thus the Karimi were elimin¬ 
ated as the chief merchants and became agents and employees of the 
government. 

The free enterprise of the Karimi came thus to an end through the 
monopolistic policy of Barsbay, a policy which was followed also by 
the Mamluk Sultan Khushqadam (1461). 3 ) 

Additional factors which brought about the decline and final dis¬ 
appearance of the Karimi trade were undoubtedly the discovery of the 
route around the Cape of Good Hope — 1498 — and subsequently the 
rise of the Portuguese power and their penetration into the Indian 
Ocean. 4 ) The Portuguese colonization of the West coast of India, with 
their hold over the major ports and trade stations, set an end to the 


x) Barsbay introduced a monopoly in sugar, and prohibited the planting of 
sugar cane. The sugar monopoly of Barsbay did, however, not last long and was 
revoked in 1424, only to be reintroduced in 142 5. The Edict of the abolition of 
the sugar monopoly was engraved in an inscription at the Omayyad Mosque in 
Damascus. 

See M. Sobernheim, Das Zuckermonopol unter Sultan Barsbay, Zeitschrift 
fiir Assyriologie, 1912, Vol. 27, pp. 75/84 . 

2) For the term tarah see Quatrem&re, Notices et Extraits XII, 639; XIII, 214. 

3) See Wiet, p. 105; Labib, l.c. p. 43/46. 

4) See Kaemmerer: Les guerres de poivre: Les Portugais dans l’Ocean In- 
dien et Rouge, Societd Royale Gdographique, Le Caire, 1935. 
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Muslim pepper trade monopoly and contributed to the final disappea¬ 
rance of the Kariml. 1 ) 

The Kariml made a definite contribution to the stability of Egypt 
throughout three centuries of their activities and added to the economic 
strength, to the prestige and leadership of Egypt of that time. In 
supplying Egypt and the lands of the West with the products of the East 
and particularly with the spices and pepper, the Kariml merchants ful¬ 
filled a task similar to that which was continued later by the Portu¬ 
guese, English, French, Dutch and other East India companies from the 
16th century on, as whose forerunners the Kariml merchants could 
regard themselves. 


i) The last Karimite seems to have been Badr ad-Din Ibn ‘Ulaiba (d. 1484). 
See Ibn Iyas ed. Kahle, III, 202. Sakhawl, Dau III, 90-91. 
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Imperial Strategy and Political Exigency: 

The Red Sea Spice Trade and the Mamluk Sultanate 
in the Fifteenth Century 

John L. Meloy 
American University of Beirut 


INTRODUCTION 

A salient issue in Mamluk history of the fifteenth century A.D./ninth century a.h. is the re¬ 
lationship of economic conditions to the formulation of the Sultanate’s policies. In a land¬ 
mark study, “England to Egypt, 1350-1500,” Robert Lopez, Harry Miskimin, and Abraham 
Udovitch explained why economic development across Eurasia came to a “dead stop” in 
the fourteenth century, leading to stagnant economic conditions that continued through the 
fifteenth century. 1 This characterization in general remains valid. Indeed, the Mamluk Sul¬ 
tanate of Egypt and Syria faced especially severe difficulties. The Black Death, which had 
swept across the Eurasian landmass in the middle of the previous century, recurred in 
Egypt over a period of a century and a half and led to a sustained population loss of be¬ 
tween one-quarter and one-third. 2 By the turn of the fifteenth century, civil conflict in Egypt 
which resulted in the political ascendancy of the Circassian sultans and Timur’s invasion of 
Syria compounded the economic difficulties the Sultanate continued to face. Udovitch, 
whose contribution to this study dealt with Egypt, concluded that Mamluk policy during 
this period of “readjustment and recovery” was directed fundamentally at responding to 
economic exigencies. 3 

If imperial activity is taken as a sign of a state’s vitality, however, the reign of the Mam¬ 
luk Sultan al-Ashraf Barsbay (r. 1422-38/825-41) stands out as an interlude of concerted 
initiative in a time of depleted resources. Although Barsbay was not able to reinvigorate 
the Sultanate’s economy, he consolidated the new political order of the Circassians, estab¬ 
lished by his predecessors, and, to the extent that he was able to expand Cairo’s imperial 
power to Cyprus and the Hijaz, he overcame the limitation of reduced agricultural and 
industrial wealth. These apparently contradictory tendencies of imperial ambition and eco¬ 
nomic stagnation require that we adopt a more nuanced view of Barsbay’s rule, in order to 
refine the broadly drawn “contour map” provided by Udovitch and his coauthors. 4 Although 
the agricultural sector had been hit hard by demographic decline caused by the plague, the 
trade in spices, and pepper in particular, constituted a vital part of the Mamluk economy. In 
terms of the transit trade between the Indian Ocean and the Mediterranean world, Richard 
Mortel has found evidence in sources from Mecca of an increase in the commerce that 
passed through the Red Sea starting in the middle of the fourteenth century. Using a 
broader range of sources, Archibald Lewis estimated that “commerce reaching the Red Sea 


1. Lopez, Miskimin, and Udovitch, “England to Egypt, 1350-1500: Long-term Trends and Long-distance 
Trade,” in Studies in the Economic History of the Middle East , ed. M. A. Cook (London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1970), 
93-128. 

2. Michael W. Dols, The Black Death in the Middle East (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1977), 218. 

3. Lopez, Miskimin, and Udovitch, “England to Egypt,” 93, 120. 

4. Ibid., 93. 
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was four or five times more important than that reaching the Persian Gulf.” 5 Ahmad Darrag 
concluded that Egypt, at least during the reign of Barsbay, was in effect subsisting solely 
off its spice imports to Europe. 6 Barsbay’s interference in this commerce, however, should 
be seen, not simply as a response to economic constraints, but rather as one element in his 
imperial strategy to expand the Mamluk state. 

This sultan is perhaps as well known for his attempt to dominate the commerce and in¬ 
dustry of Egypt as for his expansionist foreign policy. Indeed, to a great extent his “monop¬ 
olies”—his monopoly of the spice trade in particular—have come to characterize his reign. 
However, there are some aspects of those interventions that remain problematic and which 
demand further investigation, especially if they are taken to signify the economic decline 
of the later medieval Near East as a whole. In regard to the latter tendency, for example, 
Eliyahu Ashtor associated these actions with “the ruin of the upper stratum of the Levan¬ 
tine bourgeoisie,” which precipitated “the decline of their countries, with their economic 
and political submission to the Western powers.” 7 One key question concerns the exact 
dates of Barsbay’s actions. Ashtor, for example, admitted that scholars have failed to reach 
agreement about the beginning date of the spice trade monopoly. Ashtor himself argued for 
1426, 8 Weil, Heyd, and Darrag for 1428, 9 Labib for 1429, 10 and Wiet for 1432. 11 More¬ 
over, Lane’s and Ashtor’s studies of the Mediterranean spice trade, based on evidence from 
the Italian archives, demonstrated that Barsbay’s attempt to control the spice trade in the 
eastern Mediterranean was not successful. 12 Ashtor nevertheless regarded the interventions 
as destructive to the upper strata of the commercial classes. 

The question of Barsbay’s monopolies also brings up the issue of the intention of such 
a policy. Ahmad Darrag’s depiction of the sultan in his exhaustive UEgypte sous le regne 
de Barsbay emphasizes the role of his personality in the development and implementation 
of the regime’s policies. While Darrag demonstrated that Barsbay’s domestic and military 
policies must be considered in tandem, he nevertheless relied on concepts of “cupidity” and 
“venality” to explain the sultan’s actions. 13 This view, of course, has not gone unchallenged. 
Abraham Udovitch, in the study cited above, arguing in opposition to the explanation of 
Darrag, stated that the dire economic conditions “impelled [the Mamluks] to increasingly 
blatant intervention in the urban economy in the form of taxes, confiscations and finally, in 

5. Archibald Lewis, “Maritime Skills in the Indian Ocean, 1368-1500,” Journal of the Economic and Social 
History of the Orient 16 (1973): 260; Richard Mortel, Al-Ahwal al-Siyasiyah wa-al-Iqtisadiyah bi-Makkah fi al- 
( Asr al-Mamluki (Riyadh: Jami c at al-Malik Sa c ud, 1985), 179-80; idem, “Aspects of Mamluk Relations with Jedda 
during the Fifteenth Century,” Journal of Islamic Studies 6 (1995): 1. 

6. Ahmad Darrag, UEgypte sous le regne de Barsbay (Damascus: Institut frangais, 1961), 7; see also Frederic 
C. Lane, “The Mediterranean Spice Trade,” The American Historical Review 45 (1940): 581-90. 

7. Eliyahu Ashtor, Levant Trade in the Later Middle Ages (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1983), 280. 

8. Ashtor, “Le monopole de Barsbay d’apres des sources venitiennes,” Annuario de estudios medievales 9 
(1974-79): 551; idem, Levant Trade, 278. 

9. Gustav Weil, Geschichte des Abbasidenchalifats in Egypten (Stuttgart: J. B. Metzler, 1862), 2: 183, 240; 
Wilhelm Heyd, Histoire de commerce du Levant au Moyen Age, trans. Furcy Raynaud (Amsterdam: Hakkert, 
1959), 475-76; Darrag, UEgypte, 300ff. 

10. Subhi Labib, Handels geschichte Agyptens der Spdtmittelalter (1171-1517) (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner, 
1965), 38 Iff.; idem, “Egyptian Commercial Policy,” in Studies in the Economic History of the Middle East, 77. 

11. Gaston Wiet, UEgypte arabe, vol. 4: Histoire de la nation egyptienne, by Gabriel Hanotaux (Paris: Societe 
de 1’histoire nationale/Librairie Plon, n.d.), 574. 

12. Frederic C. Lane, “Pepper Prices Before Da Gama,” Journal of Economic History 28.4 (1968): 590-97; 
Ashtor, Levant Trade, 300; idem, “Le monopole de Barsbay,” 551-72. 

13. Darrag, Barsbay, 438, 439; note that Ashtor also resorts to Barsbay’s character to explain his severe eco¬ 
nomic policies in his “The Levantine Sugar Industry in the Later Middle Ages: An Example of Technological De¬ 
cline,” Israel Oriental Studies 1 (1977): 242-43. 
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the 1420’s and 1430’s, to the late medieval equivalent of nationalization of the spice, sugar, 
and other trades.” 14 Jean-Claude Garcin recently proposed that Barsbay’s “policies showed 
a great coherence which cannot be reduced to a single trait of character.” 15 Garcin argued 
that Barsbay established measures during the years 1425-27 to ensure the Sultanate’s ex¬ 
clusive control over the trade route through the Red Sea. Because Ashtor and then Garcin 
could posit successively earlier starting dates for these interventions and, since the latter 
also identified a range of years, an accurate understanding of this problem should rest on 
the assumption that, rather than a fixed policy, the state employed a dynamic approach to 
controlling trade. While Barsbay was compelled to cope with the constraints of a stagnant 
economy, his commercial policy was founded on imperial expansion. On this basis we can 
reach the more detailed understanding of the coherence of Barsbay’s actions with respect to 
commerce, as called for by Garcin. 

During the period in question, the main emporium for pepper and other spices was the 
port of Calicut on the Malabar (southwestern) coast of India. Calicut’s hinterland produced 
the pepper. The city also served as an important trans-shipment port for goods moving 
across the Indian Ocean in either direction. 16 The primary trade route between the Indian 
Ocean and the Mediterranean passed from Bab al-Mandab, at the southern end of the Red 
Sea, to Jedda, Mecca’s seaport, where goods were trans-shipped to vessels that made their 
way north against the prevailing northerly winds or, alternatively, to caravans that followed 
the pilgrimage route in the Hijaz to destinations in Egypt and the Levant. Trans-shipment 
ports on the African side of the Red Sea, Aydhab and Qusayr, had by this time fallen out of 
use due to insecurity in the Nile valley. 17 Local conditions adversely affected the transit 
trade through Upper Egypt, as they did with this commerce in the region of Mecca and 
Jedda. Given the importance of the Red Sea trade route and the Hijaz in particular during 
the fifteenth century, it is necessary to understand in some detail political affairs in Mecca 
and Jedda and the nature of Mamluk hegemony in the Hijaz. Not surprisingly, the Italian 
sources used so successfully by Lane and Ashtor have little to offer about conditions and 
events in the Red Sea. The available Yemeni sources have also been relatively unhelpful in 
assessing the actions of Barsbay. Fortunately, a number of narrative accounts produced in 
Mecca during the fifteenth/ninth century supplement the better-known chronicles produced 
in Cairo and the other metropolitan centers of the Mamluk state. 18 These local Meccan 


14. “England to Egypt,” 123. 

15. Jean-Claude Garcin, “The Regime of the Circassian Mamluks,” in The Cambridge History of Egypt, vol. 1: 
Islamic Egypt, 640-1517, ed. Carl Petry (Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1998), 293. 

16. For a useful overview of Calicut, see Richard M. Eaton, “Multiple Lenses: Differing Perspectives of 
Fifteenth-Century Calicut,” in Essays on Islam and Indian History (New Delhi: Oxford Univ. Press, 2001), 76-93. 

17. Garcin, Un centre musulman de la haute Egypte medievale: Qus (Cairo: Institut fran£ais d’archeologie 
orientale, 1976), 465-68. 

18. Taqi al-Din Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Fasi, al- c Iqd al-Thamin fi Ta’rikh al-Balad al-Amin, 8 vols., ed. 
Muhammad al-Tayyib Hamid al-Fiqqi, Fu^ad Sayyid, and Mahmud al-Tanahi (Cairo: Matba c at al-Sunnah al- 
Muhammadiyah, 1959-69); idem, Shifa y al-Gharam bi-Akhbar al-Balad al-Haram, 2 vols., ed. Lajnah min kibar 
aUulama 5 wa-al-udaba 5 (Mecca: Maktabat al-Nahdah al-Hadithah, 1956). Also important: Najm al-Din Umar ibn 
Muhammad ibn Fahd, al-Durr al-Kamin bi-Dhayl al- ( Iqd al-Thamin fi Ta’rikh al-Balad al-Amin, Rida Rampur Li¬ 
brary, no. 3612/f3032; microfilm from the Arab League Institute of Arabic Manuscripts, Cairo, no. 1042, ta’rikh 
(see Carl Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1936-49), 2: 225, S2: 225); 
idem, Ithaf al-Wara bi-Akhbar Umm al-Qura, Dar al-Kutub al-Misrlyah, Cairo, ms 2204 Ta’rikh Taymur (see 
Brockelmann, GAL, 2: 224). The latter work has been published twice, by Muhammad Ismael al-Sayyid Ahmad 
and Sadiq al-Bili Muhammad Abu Shadi (Mecca, 1989-90/1410) and by Fahim Muhammad Shaltut (Mecca, 
[1983]), but I have not been able to obtain these editions; see Muhammad al-Hablb al-Hilah, al-Ta > rikh wa-al- 
Mu’arrikhun bi-Makkah (Mecca: al-Furqan lil-Turath al-Islami, 1994), 149. 
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sources are a manifestation of the Holy City’s emergence as an urban center of some sig¬ 
nificance, due to the commercial wealth that then passed through the city and its Red Sea 
port of Jedda. 

The coherence of Barsbay’s interference in the Red Sea spice trade is evident when we 
view it as a process within his larger imperial strategy, particularly in respect to his general 
interest in the Hijaz. By adopting a view of the Mamluk state as seen from Mecca, we can 
distinguish between the fiscal monopoly of spice trade revenues in the Hijaz and the com¬ 
mercial monopoly on spice trade transactions in general. Moreover, we can understand the 
relationship between these two means of control. A review of the sources from both sides 
of the Red Sea shows that the Sultanate implemented both kinds of intervention gradually, 
commencing with the channeling of trade exclusively through Cairo. It was an effort that 
complemented a Mamluk attempt to integrate the Hijaz into the Sultanate. However, as 
will be argued below, the Sultanate failed to dominate the Hijaz politically and fiscally. As 
a consequence, to compensate for the state’s failure, the sultan imposed much more restric¬ 
tive conditions on the merchants who conducted this trade. But such interventions were not 
arbitrary actions imposed to satisfy his greed. Rather they were a deliberate response to the 
reduced political choices available to him as a ruler whose overriding concern was increas¬ 
ingly to centralize power. What have been interpreted as acts of cupidity and avarice are in¬ 
stead evidence of the expansion of a state that had surpassed the economic resources 
available to support its military and political aspirations. Barsbay exploited this commerce 
by disrupting the activities of merchants, but he did not have the resources to sustain a per¬ 
manent monopoly. Ultimately, the sultan’s exclusive hold on the transit trade in the Red 
Sea was compromised by the need to rely on political brokers in the Hijaz—a reliance that 
cost Cairo substantially. 

THE EVOLUTION OF MAMLUK COMMERCIAL INTERVENTIONS 

The Mamluk sultans severely restricted free trade in a variety of commodities, both im¬ 
ported and locally produced. During the reign of Barsbay, restrictions were imposed on the 
importation of textiles from Upper Egypt, the Levant, and Iraq, and on the sale of firewood, 
foodstuffs, 19 sugar, 20 and spices. The principal means of commercial control was an em¬ 
bargo ( tahkir , tahjir) on transactions of a specific good. Sauvaget notes that this term “does 
not designate a monopoly itself, but rather the administrative act that enables the with¬ 
holding of a commodity from its normal outlets.” 21 By such an administrative act, the re¬ 
gime could corner the market in a particular commodity without having acquired the 


19. Shihab al-DIn Abu al-Fadl Ahmad Ibn Hajar al- c Asqalani, Inba y al-Ghumr bi-Abna* al- ( Umr, ed. Hasan 
al-Habashi (Cairo: al-Majlis al-A c la lil-SlnPun al-Islamiyah, 1972), 3: 423; TaqI al-Din Ahmad al-Maqrizi, Kitab 
al-Suluk li-Ma ( rifat Duwal al-MulUk, ed. Muhammad Mustafa Ziyadah and Sa c id c Abd al-Fattah c Ashur (Cairo: 
Matba c at Lajnat al-Ta’lif wa-al-Tarjamah wa-al-Nashr, 1956-1973), 4.2: 800, 801; c Ali ibn Dawud al-Khatib 
al-Jawharl Ibn al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-Nufus wa-al-Abdan fi Tawarikh al-Zaman, ed. Hasan Habashi (Cairo: Dar 
al-Kutub, 1970-73), 3: 149; 155. 

20. On sugar, see Darrag, Barsbay , 146-51; Moritz Sobemheim, “Das Zuckermonopol unter Sultan Bursbai,” 
Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie und verwandte Gebiete 27 (1912): 75-84. 

21. Jean Sauvaget, “Decrets mamelouks de Syrie,” Bulletin d’etudes orientales 12 (1947-48): 29-30. The verb 
form ihtakara is occasionally used; see al-Maqrizi, al-Suluk, 4.2: 794, and idem, Ighathat al-Ummah bi-Kashf al- 
Ghummah, ed. Muhammad Muhammad Ziyadah and Jamal al-Din al-Shayyal (Cairo: Matba c at Lajnat al-Tadif wa- 
al-Tarjamah wa-al-Nashr, 1940), 42, where al-Maqrizi uses the expression ihtikar al-dawlah, translated by Allouche 
as “state monopoly” (. Mamluk Economics [Salt Lake City: Univ. of Utah Press], 51), which connotes a permanent 
hold of foodstuffs. Note also that Ira Lapidus translates tahkir as the practice of requiring “traders ... to gather in 
one place”; Muslim Cities in the Later Middle Ages (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1967), 100. 
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dominant share of the supply. The Mamluks also used other coercive means to manipulate 
the marketplace. For example, they compelled foreign and local merchants to purchase par¬ 
ticular commodities, an act referred to as tarh or rimayah. 22 Ashtor traced the sale of spices 
that were forced on the Venetians in the Levantine ports back to 1397/799 and suggested 
that the practice may have occurred earlier. In this case, merchants considered the tarh , re¬ 
ferred to by the Venetians as “the pepper loss” (< danno del pepe or dano del piper), as a kind 
of levy, and Ashtor regarded it as a “customary tax,” rather than a monopoly as a number 
of scholars have interpreted it. 23 The Sultanate’s ordered sale of pepper as forced on the 
Venetians was naturally a point of serious negotiation and was, among other topics, the 
subject of a Venetian embassy to Egypt in 1415 during the reign of Barsbay’s predecessor 
al-Mu^ayyad Shaykh. 24 It should be recognized, however, that the forced sales enabled the 
sultan to dominate the market temporarily, and it depended on the readiness of the Venetians 
to acquiesce to his demands. 

These tactics, the sources inform us, were often used to the advantage of the regime or 
its officials. 25 For example, the Meccan historian Ibn Fahd observed that individual bureau¬ 
crats imposed sales on merchants to line their pockets: 

And, along with the c ushr duties, rasm fees were collected that were determined by the controller 
0 shadd ), the superintendent ( nazir ), the weighmasters(?) (mashhud al-qabban ), the money¬ 
changer, other such notables, or others. . . . Sales were imposed on the merchants; more than 
one of the authorities (<ahl al-dawlah ) were involved to the point that merchants were unable to 
bear it. 26 

Although at some risk, compulsory sales could also be defied. In Jumada I 833 (6 Feb- 
ruary-7 March 1429), when the Majordomo, Aqbugha al-Jamall, attempted to force the sale 
of sugar on merchants in Cairo, they responded by closing their shops. 27 It is noteworthy, 
however, that the authorities also implemented commercial restrictions in order to alleviate 
economic crises. For example, during a grain shortage in Safar 833 (30 October-27 No¬ 
vember 1429), the market inspector (j muhtasib ) of Cairo ordered an embargo on sales of 
wheat. He directed all mills to purchase grain from the sultan’s stocks until supplies were 
plentiful and prices declined. Another incident occurred two years later at the beginning of 
835 (started 9 September 1431) when the sultan ordered that seed should be distributed 
from his stocks so that fallow land might be productive; consequently, cultivation in¬ 
creased and prices decreased. 28 

The sources are sufficiently detailed to give us a general impression of the consequences 
of these economic interventions, but they are most consistently informative about them in 
regard to the long-distance commerce in pepper, probably because of the high value of the 
trade—the kind of wealth that attracted Barsbay. But was the goal simply the acquisition of 

22. Dozy, Supplement aux dictionnaires arabes, s.v. “t-r-h”; Ira Lapidus, Muslim Cities, 56-57, 92-93, likens 
it to the early modern French practice of gabelle. 

23. “Le monopole de Barsbay,” 559, 564-68; Levant Trade, 248-51; Ashtor notes the erroneous interpretation 
of Nicolai Jorga, “Notes et extraits,” Revue de TOrient latin 4 (1896): 552, and John Wansbrough, “A Mamluk 
Commercial Treaty Concluded with the Republic of Florence, 894/1489,” in Documents from Islamic Chanceries 
(Oxford: Bruno Cassirer, 1965), 75. 

24. Ashtor, Levant Trade, 248-51. 

25. On forced sales, see Sauvaget, “Decrets mamelouks,” 28. 

26. Ibn Fahd, Ithaf al-Wara, 4: 417-18; al-Maqrizi also notes officials engaging in this practice ( al-Suluk, 4.2: 
929). 

27. Al-Maqrizi, al-Suluk, 4.2: 824; Ibn al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-Nufus, 3: 185. 

28. Ibn Hajar, Inbcd al-Ghumr, 3: 477. 
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wealth? Details about the circumstances surrounding these interventions can help in under¬ 
standing the logic behind these actions. Barsbay’s interference in the transit trade consisted 
of four phases of fiscal and commercial restrictions, implemented between the end of 828 
(14 October-12 November 1425) and early 838 (6 September-4 October 1434). These four 
phases were not pre-conceived as a unified and systematic economic policy; rather each stage 
was formulated within the context of an over-arching imperial strategy and in response to 
the changing needs of the state and the exigencies it faced. The economic aspect of these 
phases are discussed here below, the political aspects in the following section. 

Phase I: Commercial Protectionism , 1425/828 

The first phase consisted of restrictions that constituted what may be called a “protec¬ 
tionist” commercial policy favoring merchants of the metropolitan center in Egypt over those 
from Syria, Iraq, and Yemen. These measures channeled the Red Sea spice trade through 
Cairo, to the exclusion of other locales in the Levant. Such an attempt to force trade through 
Cairo, though probably without complete success, seems to have been sustained until the 
last years of Barsbay’s reign. According to Ibn Hajar, the first of these decrees was timed 
to take advantage of favorable economic conditions in the Hijaz: “on 23 Dhu al-Hijjah (5 
November 1425) the vanguard of the pilgrims’ caravan arrived [in Cairo] and reported very 
low prices ( al-rikhcP al-kathir) in the Hijaz and that it had been announced in Mecca that 
spices were not to be sold except to the Egyptian merchants.” 29 Whether or not Ibn Hajar’s 
explanation was accurate, the Mamluk administration chose to give the economic advantage 
to merchants who would be returning to Egypt, thereby increasing the volume of taxes col¬ 
lected on goods coming into Cairo. A year after the first decree was issued, non-Egyptian 
merchants were permitted to buy goods, but they were required to pass through Cairo, 
where their goods were levied before they could continue to their home destinations. 30 As 
the merchants prepared to leave the city following the pilgrimage season, as well as along 
the route to Cairo, the authorities in Mecca enforced this restriction by means of attendants 
(< al-a ( wan ) in the caravan whose duty it was to oversee the traders and to keep track of their 
baggage. Merchants were not allowed, moreover, to remain till the following trading season 
in Mecca. 31 The sultan’s policy of protectionism also included an embargo ( hajara ) on the 
sale of textiles from BaTabakk, Mosul, and Baghdad, apparently to boost local Egyptian 
textile production. 32 

In the face of the regime’s measures aimed to channel the flow of trade through Cairo, 
merchants did have some recourse. In Rabl c II 831 (19 January-16 February 1428), as a 
result of merchants’ complaints, the restriction was further modified. Merchants were per¬ 
mitted to pay 3.5 dinars per load to be allowed to travel directly to Syria, Iraq, and Iran. 33 
However, by the beginning of the following year, 832 (October 1428), according to al- 
Maqrlzl, or sometime during the following year, according to Ibn Hajar, this concession 
was abandoned. Nevertheless, the re-imposition of the rule requiring travel via Cairo and a 
number of other economic interventions were deemed “injustices” ( mazalim ) by the ShafTl 
chief judge, whom Ibn Hajar does not name. The judge declared that the sultan’s unjust be- 


29. Ibid., 3: 350. 

30. al-SulUk, 4.2: 707-8. 

31. Ithaf al-Ward, 4: 405; al-Suluk, 4.2: 735, 754-55, 791. 

32. Inba y al-Ghumr, 3: 423. 

33. al-Suluk, 4.2: 768; Inba* al-Ghumr, 3: 400; Nuzhat al-Nufus, 3: 145. 
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havior had provoked God’s wrath in the form of a severe plague that struck the country that 
year, killing Barsbay’s own son. 34 

Phase II: Commercial Priority, 1426/830 

The second phase consisted of measures that enabled the Sultan to employ his coercive 
power to benefit his own personal transactions in the pepper trade. In the early years of his 
reign, Barsbay participated in the pepper trade, as did his predecessors. His agent in this 
business was a wealthy merchant named Shaykh C A1I al-Kllanl, who had previously man¬ 
aged the commercial affairs of al-Mu^ayyad Shaykh. 35 However, starting at the beginning 
of 830 (November 1426), the sultan modified his participation in the transit commerce and 
implemented the second of his commercial interventions. But it did not constitute a mo¬ 
nopoly, as Ashtor describes it, 36 since the sultan did not, as he would five years later, de¬ 
clare his own exclusive right to engage in this trade. Instead, he decreed his priority in 
conducting transactions and at a higher than market price on spices in Alexandria, which 
nevertheless enabled him temporarily to corner the market in pepper. 37 Merchants in the 
Hijaz were again forbidden to travel to Syria without first going to Egypt, which suggests 
that a certain number of merchants were at the time traveling directly to the Levant. At the 
beginning of 832 (11 October-9 November 1428) the sultan reiterated a decree ordering 
his priority in accumulating his personal stock. All merchants in Mecca had to travel to 
Cairo, and in Alexandria no one was permitted to sell pepper until the sultan had completed 
his own transactions. 38 Although this measure did not in itself establish his exclusive right 
to purchase pepper, he expanded his role in the pepper trade in Jedda with the establish¬ 
ment in Jumada I 833 (26 January-24 February 1430) of a group ( ta’ifah ) of merchants who 
were to buy and sell the commodity for him. From these measures we can infer that the sul¬ 
tan depended on the transportation of the commodity to Egypt by merchants traveling from 
Jedda even though once in Alexandria others were able to participate in the pepper trade, 
despite an obvious disadvantage. While local merchants may not have had much recourse 
in the matter, Sobernheim notes that the Franks responded with a threat posed by their fleet 
then lying off the Egyptian coast. Its presence forced the sultan to submit to a treaty. 39 

The coercive nature of the sultan’s participation in the pepper trade can be seen in his 
demands for outrageous prices and his forcing both foreign and local merchants to under¬ 
take sales at a loss. The sultan had demanded of Frankish traders in Alexandria that they 
buy his pepper at 130 dinars per load ( himl ), a 160 percent increase over the Cairo price of 
fifty dinars. It is noteworthy, however, that the sources make it clear that local merchants 
were still active in this trade in Alexandria. Maqrlzl observed that these local businessmen 
had offered the Franks the price of sixty-four dinars per load, a more reasonable mark-up 
over the Cairo price. The Franks refused, making a counter-offer of fifty-nine per load. 
When the sultan heard about this, Maqrlzl goes on to say, he forcibly bought the goods from 


34. al-Suluk, 4.2: 791-92; Nuzhat al-Nufus, 3: 145-46. Ibn Hajar mentions this in his account of the year 833 
(Inbcd al-Ghumr, 3: 438-39). 

35. Into/ al-Ghumr, 2: 521. 

36. Ashtor, Levant Trade, 278. 

37. al-Suluk, 4.2: 735. 

38. Inba* al-Ghumr, 3: 423; also see al-Maqrlzi, 4.2: 791. Ashtor calls this decree a monopoly, but recognizes 
that the sultan reserved the right of priority in sales, and not an exclusive right to sell ( Levant Trade, 279), while 
Sobernheim interprets the decree as a complete ban on all sales to the Franks (“Das Zuckermonopol,” 75). 

39. Sobernheim, “Das Zuckermonopol,” 75. 
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the local merchants at the price the Franks had offered (fifty-nine dinars per load), and in¬ 
sisted that the Franks buy them at his original inflated price, still a mark-up of 120 per¬ 
cent. 40 Ibn al-Sayrafi comments that the result of the sultan’s coercive participation in this 
commerce was that “the needy sold their goods and the rich stored what they had.” 41 In 
other words, local merchants were not required to sell their stocks and their goods were not 
confiscated; still, enough merchants in need of cash were thus obliged to accept the loss 
that resulted from the sultan’s unfair terms. 

Phase III: Commercial Monopoly, 1432/835 

The third phase of Barsbay’s intervention occurred in Rajab 835 (4 March-2 April 
1432) when, according to Ibn Hajar, the sultan “made more severe” the embargo ( tahjir ) on 
pepper transactions by adding the stipulation that merchants were not permitted to sell their 
stock without the permission of the sultan. Two months later, in Ramadan (2-31 May), de¬ 
crees were sent to Alexandria, Damascus (al-Sham), and the Hijaz announcing a prohibition 
on all transactions except those on behalf of the sultan. 42 Ibn Hajar refers to the episode as 
an embargo. But, in referring to it as an impoundment ( hawtah ), Maqrlzl and Ibn al-Sayrafi 
explain that the regime executed the new policy in order to appropriate the merchants’ pep¬ 
per at a rate of fifty dinars per load, which amounted to a loss of twenty to forty dinars from 
the market price at the beginning of that same year. 43 

The geographical coverage of this embargo and its duration are uncertain. Ibn Hajar states 
that the embargo covered the Hijaz, in addition to Egypt and Syria, while Maqrlzi and Ibn 
al-Sayrafi mention only the latter two regions. As for its duration, throughout 838 (7 August 
1434-26 July 1435) and especially in 839 (ended 15 July 1436), frequent reiteration of the 
decrees forbidding transactions suggests that the monopoly was either temporary, lasting 
from one trading season to the next, or was disregarded on a regular basis—or both. 44 
Maqrizi reports that in 839 the regime arrested merchants who had traveled to Damascus 
from Mecca without going first to Cairo, and then assessed a tax on them. It is not clear if 
the levy was for engaging in trade or for not passing through Cairo. 45 But none of the 
sources note that these merchants had contravened the sultan’s orders by buying merchan¬ 
dise in the Hijaz, as would be expected if the intervention of 835 had still been in force. 

Gaston Wiet associated Barsbay’s imposition of a monopoly on pepper at this time with 
the arrival of Chinese junks. 46 In Shawwal 835 (1-30 June 1432), news reached Cairo from 
Mecca that two junks laden with such valuables as porcelain, silk, and musk had put into 
Aden, where unsatisfactory market conditions prompted the Chinese to send a message to 
Mecca requesting permission to disembark in Jedda instead. 47 Al-Maqrlzi reports that the 
sultan approved the request and, although he does not specifically mention their subsequent 


40. al-Suluk, 4.2: 823-24. 

41. Nuzhat al-Nufus, 3: 185. 

42. Inba* al-Ghumr, 3: 473. 

43. Al-Maqrizi, al-Suluk, 4.2: 869, reports a difference of twenty; Ibn al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-Nufus, 3: 235, re¬ 
ports a difference of forty; Ibn Hajar, 3: 473, also mentions that the sultan sought a price of fifty dinars, in spite of 
the market price of eighty. 

44. In 838: al-Suluk, 4.2: 935. In 839: al-Suluk, 4.2: 967, 972; Nuzhat al-Nufus, 3: 337, 341, 346, 377, 379. 

45. al-Suluk, 4.2: 965; Nuzhat al-Nufus, 3: 338. 

46. L’Egypte arabe, 51 A. 

47. al-Suluk, 4.2: 872-73; Ibn Taghri Birdi, al-Nujum al-Zahirah ft Muluk Misr wa-al-Qahirah, ed. Jamal 
Muhammad Muhriz and Fahim Muhammad Shaltut (Cairo: al-Hay 5 ah al- c Ammah lil-Tadif wa-al-Nashr, 1971/ 
1391), 362; cf. ed. Popper, 6: 678 and Labib, Handelsgeschichte, 401-2. 
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arrival, presumably the Chinese could have arrived in Jedda later that summer. However, 
Wiet’s association of this commercial windfall directly to Barsbay’s intervention is not ten¬ 
able since, according the Arabic sources, the sultan’s decrees of monopoly were issued at 
least two months before word of the Chinese vessels arrived in Cairo in 1432. According to 
the Chinese sources, these same traders did not reach Mecca until 1433. 

They were members of the seventh expedition undertaken during the first decades of the 
fifteenth/ninth century under the command of the Yung-le Emperor (r. 1403-25) of the Ming 
dynasty and led by the Grand Eunuch Cheng Ho in order to extend the range of Chinese 
suzerainty and trade. 48 On 10 December 1432 the expedition arrived in Calicut to do busi¬ 
ness. It did not get as far as Jedda or even Aden. J. V. Mills, a historian of Ming China, ex¬ 
plains that “At Calicut the eunuch Hung (? Hung Pao) met some emissaries about to return 
to Mecca: selecting seven men, including an interpreter, he went with them on an Arab 
ship, taking musk and porcelains as presents. The journey there and back occupied one year. 
Hung returned with all kinds of strange merchandise, rare precious stones, giraffes, lions, 
and ostriches, also a true plan of the “Heavenly Hall” (i.e., the Ka c bah).” 49 Meanwhile, the 
main fleet left Calicut on 14 December 1432 for Hormuz, where the expedition stayed for 
about two months. In March 1433 the fleet returned to Calicut and then headed back to 
China. Hung and his party, having conducted their business in Mecca in 1433, not 1432, were 
left to make their own way back to China. 

Phase IV: Back to Protectionism, 1434/838 

Barsbay’s fourth intervention in the transit commerce consisted of a restriction intended 
to destroy the commercial power of Yemen. In Safar 838 (6 September-4 October 1434) he 
declared that 

only ( ushr duties should be taken from the merchants putting into Jedda and twice as much 
(' ( ushran ) should be taken from the Syrian and Egyptian merchants when they put into Jedda 
with goods from Yemen. But, for any Yemeni merchant coming to Jedda with cargo, all of his 
goods should be seized for the sultan [of Egypt] without paying him any price . 50 

This measure was another attempt by Barsbay to streamline the transit commerce, building 
on his first measure of 1425/828, by eliminating Yemeni merchants as middlemen and by 
favoring direct shipment from India, which according to Maqrlzl had started the year be¬ 
fore. 51 However, it also shows that, although they were clearly penalized for operating 
south of Jedda, the sultan did not intend to exclude Syrian and Egyptian merchants from 
the transit commerce. Rather, he continued to rely on them as he always had, his ruthless 
interventions notwithstanding, to transport commodities to Cairo. 

In sum, Barsbay’s economic interventions began in 1425/828 with measures to direct 
trade exclusively through Cairo, a requirement that favored Egyptian merchants over those 
operating between Mecca and Syria, Iraq, Iran, or Yemen. Occasional reports of arrests of 
merchants who did not comply indicate both that some of them were willing to risk inter¬ 
dicted travel and that, at least at times, the state enforced these rules. In 1426/830 the sultan 
began to impose restrictions on merchants to benefit his own business transactions. This 
coercive participation was deemed inadequate five years later; by means of a monopoly put 


48. J. V. Mills, “Notes on Early Chinese Voyages,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1951): 12-13. 

49. Ibid., 22. 

50. al-Suluk , 4.2: 929; Nuzhat al-Nufus , 3: 302 (13 Safar 837). 

51. al-Suluk ,4.:2: 681. 
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in place in 1432/835, he indicated his exclusive right to trade. The sultan’s final measure in 
1434/838 was directed entirely against Yemen with an act of commercial protectionism 
aimed exclusively at the emporium of Aden. 

Barsbay’s interference had two objectives. The first and fourth interventions aimed at im¬ 
proving Egypt’s commercial position by diminishing the Red Sea ports’ economic viability 
for neighboring countries, particularly Yemen. The second and third were directed toward 
dominating the spice trade within Egypt. But, even though they were executed at the ex¬ 
pense of the Egyptian commercial community for which economic conditions were conse¬ 
quently made quite difficult, in general the merchants in this group seem to have remained 
in business. Their commercial activity is evident from occasional references in the sources 
to Egyptian and Syrian merchants who persevered in the transit trade. The sum of the evi¬ 
dence indicates that the observation of Ibn al-Sayrafi in 1430, cited above, held true for the 
duration of Barsbay’s reign: those who could afford to wait held onto their stocks and those 
who needed cash took what they could from an immediate sale despite taking a loss. 

Barsbay targeted Yemen, of course, because it stood in the way between Cairo and south¬ 
western India, the ultimate source of pepper. However, it is often forgotten that Mecca and 
Jedda also stood in the way. To return briefly to the protectionist measures imposed by the 
sultan against Yemeni merchants in 1434/838, it is important to understand here the influence 
of the sharif of Mecca. Al-Maqrizi reports that this particular tax regime was not imple¬ 
mented because the sharif, Barakat ibn Hasan ibn c Ajlan, had interceded on the merchants’ 
behalf and convinced the sultan to rescind the decree. 52 Clearly, the Meccan sharif had an 
interest in encouraging trade coming into the Hijaz from all sources, but what is noteworthy 
is that his authority was powerful enough to influence Mamluk fiscal policy. As mentioned 
earlier, the Sultanate’s commercial interventions had a political rather than an economic 
logic, and it is in the politics of Cairo-Mecca relations that we can understand that coherence. 

THE EVOLUTION OF POLITICAL RELATIONS BETWEEN CAIRO AND MECCA 

During most of the Mamluk period, Mecca was the seat of two polities simultaneously: 
the indigenous Sharifate of Mecca and the Mamluk-appointed Amirate. The Meccan sha- 
rifs claimed descent from the Prophet Muhammad through his grandson al-Hasan ibn c Al! 
ibn Abl Talib. The lineage of the Banu Hasan endowed its members with religious status 
and a political authority recognized both in the Hijaz and elsewhere in the Muslim world. In 
principal, any member of the Banu Hasan could claim to be the sharif of Mecca. In actual¬ 
ity, however, those who held this office successfully were individuals with command over 
an effective political network and the allegiance of other members of the Band Hasan, as 
well as other groups in Mecca and the region around it. Effective control of local economic 
resources was regarded as the patrimony of these groups, and that included the collection 
and redistribution of duties on trade goods passing through the region around Mecca and 
Jedda. 53 

Under the Mamluks, the sultans conferred on these men the title of amir of Mecca in an 
attempt to add their authority to the Sultanate. In turn, the ruling sharifs of Mecca accepted 
this title because it enhanced their power vis-a-vis local political opponents. However, the use 
of a non-mamluk amirate was not limited solely to Mecca. In Syria, the Mamluks and their 
Ayyubid predecessors conferred on the paramount Bedouin leader the office of Amir of the 


52. al-Suluk, 4.2: 929-30. 

53. On the redistribution of revenues, see John L. Meloy, “Mamluk Authority, Meccan Autonomy, and Red Sea 
Trade, 797-859/1395-1455” (Ph.D. diss.. University of Chicago, 1998), 132-36, 224-31. 
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Bedouin Arabs ( imarat al- ( arab). The holder of this office was considered a member of the 
military elite ( arbab al-suyuf) within the state. Nevertheless, in spite of the Mamluks’ best 
efforts to co-opt them, the ambiguous political allegiance of these same Syrian amirs resur¬ 
faced in the wars between the Mamluks and the Mongols, when they played the two sides 
off against each other. 54 In the Hijaz, a similar political ambiguity emerged with the rising 
importance of the transit commerce. Throughout the first half of the fifteenth century, the 
Meccan sharifs sought to preserve their political autonomy even while they benefited locally 
from their association with the Mamluk state. The sharifs’ success in controlling Hijazi po¬ 
litical networks allowed them to guarantee the security of commerce passing through the 
region. Soon after acceding to the Sultanate, Barsbay attempted, as one element of his im¬ 
perial enterprise, to establish direct rule over the Hijaz. But because the passage of the tran¬ 
sit trade relied on local politics, which he ultimately could not control, Barsbay was finally 
compelled to accept the status quo in the Hijaz. The following chronological phase-by-phase 
review of Barsbay’s policies makes the political intentions behind his commercial interven¬ 
tions clear. 

Phase I: From Political Domination to Commercial Protectionism, 

1423-25/826-28 

In the last ten days of Dhu al-Qa c dah 826 (26 October-4 November 1423), the Egyptian 
pilgrimage caravan arrived in Mecca as usual. However, it was accompanied on this occa¬ 
sion by an unusually large military contingent that included a high-ranking mamluk officer 
named Amir Qurqmas. It was, in fact, a military expedition dispatched to Mecca following 
Mamluk accusations that the ruling sharif of Mecca, Hasan ibn c Ajlan ibn Rumaythah ibn 
Muhammad Abu Numayy, had appropriated the cargo of the ships that, in the previous few 
years, had begun to sail directly from Calicut to the Red Sea ports. The mission of the Mam¬ 
luk expedition was to remove the sharif from power. Hasan managed to slip away before 
the Mamluks arrived. Qurqmas then installed as ruler of Mecca another sharif, c AlI ibn 
c Inan ibn Mughamis ibn Rumaythah ibn Muhammad Abu Numayy, the son of Hasan’s first 
cousin. 55 Sharif c AlI’s investiture, on 15 Rabi c I 827 (16 February 1424), had the additional 
advantage of preempting the claim of Hasan’s son, Barakat, who had previously been des¬ 
ignated successor, or the claims of his other sons, who were starting to take an active role 
in local politics. However, the timing of this coup d’etat relative to the trading calendar is 
especially significant. Not only did the Mamluk installation of C A1I occur in time for the pil¬ 
grimage, but it also took place just before the season when Indian vessels traveling across 
the Indian Ocean on the monsoon winds disembarked at Jedda. Three days after C A1I arrived 
in Mecca to replace Hasan, he personally led a force to Jedda where he supervised the un¬ 
loading of the vessels arriving from Calicut. 56 

Since Qurqmas was made co-ruler with him, the appointment of C A1I ibn c Inan, who had 
never previously been a serious contender for the Sharifate, was a rather obvious Mamluk 
attempt to seize direct control of Mecca. It was the first time the Mamluks had appointed 
one of their own to rule the city. The contemporary Egyptian chroniclers al- c AynI and 


54. M. A. Hiyari, “The Origins and Development of the Amirate of the Arabs during the Seventh/Thirteenth 
and Eighth/Fourteenth Centuries,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 38 (1975): 509-24. See 
also A. S. Tritton, “The Tribes of Syria in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries,” BSOAS 12 (1948): 567-73. 

55. Al-Fasi, al- ( Iqd al-Thamln, 4: 146-47; Ibn Fahd, al-Durr al-Kamin, 155v., biography of c AlI ibn c Inan. 

56. Al-Fasi, al- c Iqd al-Thamln, 4: 147-49; idem, Shifa y al-Gharam, 2: 211; Ibn Fahd, Ithaf al-Wara, 4: 372- 
73; idem, al-Durr al-Kamin, 156r., biography of c Ali ibn c Inan; al-Suluk, 4.2: 663. 
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al-MaqrlzI list both men as amirs of Mecca. This recognition stands in contrast to their list¬ 
ings for the previous and subsequent years when Hasan and Barakat are acknowledged. It 
also differs markedly from the account of the Hijazi historian, TaqI al-Dln Muhammad al- 
Fasi (d. 1429/832), which mentions C A1I as the only ruler of Mecca, 57 a clear indication that 
the Mamluk claim of sovereignty was not accepted in the Holy City itself. 

In spite of this attempt to annex the Hijaz, Sharif Hasan successfully resisted Mamluk 
authority and power there. In the months following the appointment of Qurqmas and C A1I, 
their combined forces undertook a campaign against Hasan. In spite of their best efforts to 
lure him into traps and to defeat him in battle, they failed to achieve a decisive victory. 58 
During the late spring and summer of 1425 (mid-828), Qurqmas and his Mamluk troopers 
pursued Hasan throughout the Hijaz and into central Arabia. Hasan’s knowledge of and his 
extended network of contacts in the region enabled him easily to elude the Mamluks. They 
followed Hasan and his supporters to the southern coastal town of Haly. From there, he 
slipped away from his pursuers by moving north into the Najd. 59 Qurqmas’s extended pur¬ 
suit of Hasan was the final Mamluk failure in the war against him. When the Mamluk amir 
returned to Mecca empty-handed, Sharif c Ali was arrested and sent to Cairo, where a few 
years later he died from the plague. 60 The Mamluks realized that their only alternative was 
to accept the rule of Hasan and to stabilize the Hijaz by removing the other contenders from 
the region. To preclude further contention, they seized another sharif, Hasan’s nephew Ru- 
maythah ibn Muhammad ibn c Ajlan, who had been active in Meccan politics during the 
previous decade and briefly ruled the city in 1416/818. They sent him to Egypt in irons. 61 
Even so Hasan was still on the run when the Mamluks announced his reinstatement as 
Amir of Mecca in 1425/828. 

Sharif Hasan’s temporary deposition from the Meccan amirate may indeed have been a 
“catastrophe,” as Richard Mortel has written. However, to describe him upon his death as 
“a broken man” suggests that the Mamluks by this time were the unqualified victors in the 
Hijaz. 62 Sharif Hasan probably considered his exile from Mecca as an unavoidable element 
of politics in the Hijaz; he had been deposed from this position once before in 1416/818 
only to be reappointed a year later when it became evident that his nephew Rumaythah 
could not maintain a secure hold on the region. 63 Recent scholarship has not explained why 
the condominium amirate of the Mamluk Qurqmas and Sharif C A1I ibn c Inan failed. Cairene 
sources note that Hasan was reappointed to the amirate because he agreed to pay the Sul¬ 
tanate 30,000 dinars for his reinstatement, 64 although it is not clear that this obligation was 
ever met. Hasan also agreed to go to Cairo, and he did so with the Egyptian pilgrimage car¬ 
avan in Dhu al-Hijjah 828 (October 1425). Presumably he paid little more than obeisance 


57. Al- c Ayni, ( Iqd al-Juman, 2: 245-47, 305 (note that Qurqmas’s office is mentioned with those of foreign 
rulers, such as the Qaramanid, Timurid, etc.); al-Suluk, 4.2: 655; al- ( Iqd al-Thamin, 4: 148. 

58. al- ( Iqd al-Thamin, 4: 150; al-Durr al-Kamin, 156r.; note that Ibn Fahd writes that this occurred on 24 Dhu 
al-Hijjah. 

59. al- ( Iqd al-Thamin, 4: 150-51; al-Suluk, 4.2: 687; al-MaqrizI quotes al-FasI without attribution: that Hasan 
“went to the Najd, keeping aloof from evil and being disgusted by discord (fitnah ).” 

60. al-Durr al-Kamin, 156r. From Cairo, C A1I went to Tunis, where he received the patronage of the Hafsid 
ruler Abu al-Faris c Abd al- c Aziz (r. 1394-1434/796-837). He returned to Cairo, where he died of the plague in 
1430/833 ( al-Suluk, 4.2: 842-43; c Iqd al-Juman, 2: 396). 

61. al-Suluk, 4.2: 678, 687, 706; Muqbil of Yanbu c was imprisoned as well. 

62. Richard Mortel, “Taxation in the Amirate of Mecca during the Medieval Period,” Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies 58 (1995): 13. 

63. On this incident, see Meloy, “Mamluk Authority,” 124-32. 

64. al-Suluk, 4.2: 706; c Iqd al-Juman, 2: 257, simply says that Hasan submitted. 
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to the Sultan; he certainly did not hand over the full 30,000 dinars. Shortly after his depar¬ 
ture from Cairo a few months later, he became ill and returned to the Mamluk capital where 
he died on 27 Jumada II 829 (6 May 1426). 

One of the requirements for the succession of his son Barakat to the amirate of Mecca 
was to pay the remaining 25,000 dinars of his father’s debt to the Mamluks. Even if the 
payment was subsequently made, the episode indicates that Mamluk reliance on Sharif Ha¬ 
san was as great, and possibly greater, than his reliance on them. Barsbay had wanted to 
rely on the authority of c AlI to serve as his political broker in the Hijaz, but he soon realized 
that the sharif was not capable of filling this role. Indeed, a number of sources, Meccan and 
Cairene alike, also note that C A1I was considered too “tractable.” 65 To ensure the stability of 
the Hijaz, the sultan was therefore compelled to accept Hasan as ruler of Mecca, forcing 
payment and obeisance from him merely as an effort to maintain the pretense of authority 
over the Meccans. 

The Mamluk announcement of the reinstatement of Hasan was issued in Mecca just 
before the arrival of the Indian ships and thus it is likely that his reappointment to the 
Sharif ate was an effort to forestall his disruption of the flow of trade. In spite of Hasan’s 
advanced age—upon his reinstatement to Mecca in Dhu al-Hijjah 828 (October 1425) he 
had to perform the pilgrimage rites on a litter—he was still a formidable opponent. As a 
figure of political authority, he had an essential role, not just for the Mamluks, but also for 
the political community of Mecca. Only he had the strength to maintain sufficient control 
over the local political networks to ensure the passage—and protection—of pilgrims and 
commerce. 66 

It is especially significant that the “protectionist” commercial measures (phase I above) 
issued in the fall of 1425 (Dhu al-Hijjah 828) were ordered just months after the formal an¬ 
nouncement of Hasan’s reappointment and at the same time as his final return to the Holy 
City. An attempt to redirect all trade through Cairo worked to the detriment of merchants 
conducting business between Mecca and other locations like Syria, Iraq, and Yemen. It was 
an attempt to compensate for the failure of direct rule by the Mamluks in the Hijaz. 

Phase II: Mamluk Concessions to the Meccan Elite, 1425-28/828-32 

The installation of Amir Qurqmas in Mecca, although it did not last long, resulted in the 
establishment of a Mamluk bureaucracy in Jedda and Mecca. With the presence of a Mam¬ 
luk garrison in Mecca, it would seem that the region had been annexed into the rest of the 
Sultanate. As seen above, this is certainly the general impression given by Cairene authors 
like al- c AynI and al-Maqrizi. The Meccan sharif, as a Mamluk amir, after all, should have 
had the full weight of the Sultanate behind him. However, the controller ( shadd ) and the 
superintendent (, nazir ), 67 both of whom were subsequently referred to as ncPib (deputy of 
the Sultan), did not reside permanently in Jedda. Their sole purpose was to secure the rev¬ 
enues of Mecca and Jedda for the Sultanate. Al-MaqrizI’s observation that “each year at 


65. al-Durr al-Kamin, 156r.; this observation was also mentioned by al-Maqrizi in his Durar al- ( Uqud, accord¬ 
ing to al-Sakhawi, al-Daw } al-Ldmi c , 5: 272-73, no. 914. 

66. For a different interpretation, see Mortel, “Taxation,” 12-13, in which the Mamluk military intervention in 
the Hijaz in the 1420s is seen as an effective occupation that resulted in unambiguous Mamluk suzerainty. 

67. I have followed Richard Mortel in the translation of these terms; Mortel, “Aspects of Mamluk Relations,” 3. 
Mortel’s observation of the flexibility in the use of these terms is noteworthy, particularly with the position of na y ib 
(see Mortel, “Taxation,” 13). It would seem that na y ib was used to designate seniority within the Mamluk hierarchy, 
but does not necessarily indicate (though it was probably meant to imply) an individual with effective political power 
locally. 
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the time of the arrival of the ships of India, [the controller of Jedda] went to Mecca and he 
would take what was due from the merchants and would take it to Cairo with him” 68 is 
borne out in the chronicles. While the chroniclers did not report details for each and every 
year, the evidence as a whole indicates the controller’s annual schedule. He left Cairo gen¬ 
erally in late January or February, arriving in Jedda with ample time to receive ships arriv¬ 
ing with the monsoon. 69 The Sultanate’s temporary hegemony over Mecca during the years 
before the reign of Barsbay had occurred during the annual season of the pilgrimage. It was 
now increased to include Jedda during the annual monsoon trading season. 

Mamluk domination over the central Hijaz aimed for the religious prestige gained from 
controlling Mecca and also for the economic value of freight passing through the port of 
Jedda. They did not have the means to undertake a complete occupation. Their hegemony 
occurred periodically, based on the seasons of the annual pilgrimage and the regular arrival 
of Indian Ocean vessels with the monsoon. Their garrison in Mecca endowed the Sultanate 
with only limited military power in the region. Mamluk cavalry could easily overpower 
Hijazi horsemen, but the mobility of this force compared to the local fighters was severely 
limited in the harsh climate and rough terrain. Its mission was simply to hold a base that 
could be reinforced regularly by the pilgrimage caravan or the expeditions that accompanied 
the port officials of Jedda. For control of the political networks in the Hijaz, the Sultanate re¬ 
lied on the Sharif, whose authority among the Hijazi populace they had ostensibly appropri¬ 
ated by granting him the title of amir. Such control even by him required material means and 
the Mamluks’ appropriation of this authority was consequently subject to negotiation. 

After the death of Sharif Hasan in 1426/829, the sultan granted the amirate to Barakat 
ibn Hasan on three conditions: (1) that he pay the debt his father owed—as mentioned 
above, amounting now to 25,000 dinars; (2) that he pay an additional 10,000 dinars annu¬ 
ally to the sultan; and (3) that “he should not object when the duties ( ( ushur ) on commod¬ 
ities are taken in Jedda” by Mamluk authorities. The sultan also demanded that Barakat and 
his brothers make a compact of obedience to him and abstain from fighting with each other, 
thereby guaranteeing the stability of the social order of the Hijaz. 70 

However, just after the death of Hasan, the balance of political power in the Hijaz col¬ 
lapsed. The ruling sharif had now been divested of a great part of his income. Hasan had re¬ 
lied on it to negotiate the allegiance of various groups and individuals. Within two months 
after his death, a rival group within the Banu Hasan, the Ashraf Dhawi Numayy (a group 
who were apparently the descendants of Sharif Hasan’s great-grandfather, Muhammad Abu 
Numayy), attacked Mecca from their temporary base in the Yemeni borderlands. Although 


68. al-Suluk, 4.2: 707; Ibn Taghri BirdI, al-Nujum al-Zahirah, ed. Ibrahim C A1I Tarhan (Cairo: al-Hay’ah al- 
c Ammah, 1971/1913), 15: 368-69; cf. ed. Popper, 7:143. 

69. 7 Rabl c I 828 (27 January 1425), al-Suluk, 4.2: 680-81; 8 Jumada I 832 (13 February 1429), al-Suluk, 4.2: 
797; 7 Jumada I 834 (21 January 1431), al-Suluk, 4.2: 854; 8 Jumada I 835 (12 January 1422), al-Suluk, 4.2: 865; 10 
Jumada II 835 (13 February 1432), al-Suluk, 4.2: 867; 18 Jumada II 836 (9 February 1433), al-Suluk, 4.2: 888; 20 
Sha c ban 841 (16 February 1438), al-Suluk, 4.2: 1030. The exceptions are: 6 Shawwal 831 (19 July 1428), al-Suluk, 
4.2: 780, while Ibn Hajar, Inba y al-Ghumr, 3: 404, reports that he went in Ramadan (14 June-13 July), although 
this would be in time for the end of the monsoon; and 6 Jumada I 840 (16 November 1436), al-Suluk, 4.2: 1000- 
1001. 

70. Ithaf al-Wara, 4: 385; al- c Iqd al-Thamln, 4: 153; Shifa y al-Gharam, 2: 211; see also al-Suluk, 4: 730, 734; 
Inba } al-Ghumr, 3: 376; Ibn Taghri BirdI, al-Nujum al-Zahirah, ed. Muhriz and Shaltut, 14: 298; cf. ed. Popper, 6: 
611. Note that in Popper’s translation of al-Nujum al-Zahirah, he writes: “the Sultan agreed not to oppose his col¬ 
lection at Jedda harbor of taxes on the wares of the merchants coming from India or elsewhere; all of them were to 
belong to Barakat”; 18: 40-41 (July 1426/Ramadan 829). 
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this challenge was successfully quelled under the leadership of Barakat’s brother, Abu al- 
Qasim, 71 in the following two years this same Abu al-Qasim and another brother, Ibrahim, 
both challenged Barakat’s authority. Significantly, al-MaqrlzI mentions that Barakat’s 
brothers and their supporters were prevented from going to Jedda, “to take what they had 
customarily procured in the days of their father Sharif Hasan.” 72 Money was indeed at the 
crux of the problem. In 1427-28/831 Barakat requested financial assistance from the Mam- 
luks. While the Mamluks had given up direct rule through Amir Qurqmas when they re¬ 
instated Hasan, and had come to rely on his son Barakat as their political broker in the 
Hijaz, the distribution of revenue to the rest of the Banu Hasan had ceased. To deal with the 
situation Barsbay dispatched a force under Amir Aranbugha to the Hijaz, and this evidently 
was sufficient to restrain Ibrahim and Abu al-Qasim from seizing what they evidently con¬ 
sidered their patrimony. Even so they continued to threaten Barakat’s status as ruling sharif 
until they were placated with monetary gifts. 73 

After the pilgrimage season of 831 (11 September-10 October 1428) Abu al-Qasim re¬ 
sorted to plundering in order to fund his own campaigns. Ibrahim supported his efforts and 
together they obtained the backing of members of the Dhawu Abi Numayy. 74 Soon after, at 
the beginning of 832 (11 October-9 November 1428), the two brothers traveled to Medina. 
According to Ibn Fahd, they visited the Prophet’s tomb, as their father had done over two 
decades before in his campaign to secure his own control of the central Hijaz. 75 Although 
al-Fasi does not clearly state that they had won the support of the ruler of Medina, when 
they traveled back to the coast at Yanbu c they made a compact with the town’s ruler, c Aql, 
that resulted in an alliance with a local group called the Dhawu Muqbil ibn Mukhbar. Bol¬ 
stered by this local support, they then dispatched a messenger to Cairo to complain to the 
sultan about their brother’s treatment of them. 76 They also made a pact with members of 
the Meccan faction of Abu Numayy and, while Barakat was traveling in the southern Hijaz, 
proceeded to the settlement of c Usfan, north of Mecca, in preparation for an attack on the 
Holy City. Their subsequent assault failed, but they managed to retreat to the safety of the 
Yemeni frontier. 77 What is extraordinary about this episode is the failure of the Mamluk 
garrison in Mecca to defeat, or even restrain, Abu al-Qasim and Ibrahim. 

When Barsbay again decreed his priority in conducting business in the pepper trade in 
Muharram 830 (2 November-1 December 1426), he continued to maintain his policy of 
commercial, rather than political, domination. The decree allowed him to corner the market 
until his stocks were completed. Still there is no doubt that the rivalry for control of the 
Sharifate was of concern to him. He understood that security in Mecca would only be en¬ 
sured by granting Barakat sufficient means to control his brothers and their followers. In 
effect, the sultan was forced to restore to the ruling sharif of Mecca, at least in part, a por¬ 
tion of the transit trade revenue. On 9 Rabl c I 832 (17 December 1428), decrees arrived in 
Mecca from the Mamluk sultan announcing “the bestowal upon Sharif Barakat of one-third 
of what is collected from the ships sailing by way of Aden from India and that two-thirds 


71. These were the Dhawu c Umar, the Dhawu Humaydah, the Dhawu c Ajlan, and the Dhawu al-Hasan; Ithaf al- 
Wara, 4: 384-85; al-Durr al-Kamin, 185v. 

72. al-Suluk, 4.2: 781. 

73. Ibid.; Inba y al-Ghumr, 3: 404; Nuzhat al-Nufus, 3: 133-34; al-Durr al-Kamin, 92v. 

74. Ithaf al-Wara, 399; al-Durr al-Kamin, 92v., 186r. 

75. On Hasan’s political career, see Meloy, “Mamluk Authority, Meccan Autonomy,” chap. 3. 

76. Ithaf al-Wara, 401; al-Durr al-Kamin, 186r. 

77. Ithaf al-Wara, 402. 
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should be transferred to the [Sultanate’s] treasury, as usual.” 78 This reapportionment of the 
commercial revenues is confirmed also in the Mamluk chancery manual of Baha 5 al-Dln 
Muhammad al-Khalidl (d. 1438/841). According to this unpublished source, the ruler of 
Mecca received one-third of the c ushr duties assessed and the controller of the port of Jedda 
collected for the Sultanate “one-third, or perhaps one-half [of the duties].” It is not clear 
from al-Khalidl’s description what became of the remainder. 79 In any event, with the real- 
location of revenues the Sultanate acquiesced to the exigencies of local politics. 80 Conse¬ 
quently, Sharif Barakat finally regained the means to establish firm control over the Hijaz. 

Phase III: Meccan Autonomy and Mamluk Monopoly, from 1428/832 

Barakat and his brother Ibrahim were able to reach an agreement in about Rabl c I 832 
(9 December 1428-7 January 1429) according to which the latter was granted “a generous 
share of the rasm duties of Mecca” frusum bi-Makkah jayyidah ). Owing to the Mamluk 
concession, Barakat now had the means to offer it to him. 81 However, while the Mamluk 
representative, Aranbugha, was still there, Ibrahim refused to go immediately to Mecca to 
formalize the truce. He suspected that such a formality was a ruse to arrest him and chose 
instead to wait until after the Mamluk officer’s departure. Barakat also gained additional 
means to consolidate his position by re-taking former holdings in the central Hijaz at al- 
Ta^if, Nakhlah, and Khayf BanI Shadld. 82 After consolidating his grasp on the towns around 
Mecca, Barakat went to Jedda to monitor the arrival of the ships from India. 83 The Mamluk 
superintendent arrived at about the same time and the new distribution of revenues with the 
Sharif was again formally announced. 84 Ibrahim had accepted Barakat’s terms, but Abu al- 
Qasim evidently felt there was more to be gained on his own. He staked his own claim to 
the transit trade by “remaining] in Yemen by himself where he took what he could from 
the Red Sea craft and Indian Ocean ships going to Mecca.” 85 Finally, in 833/1429-30, he 
came to realize that he might gain more from a negotiated settlement with Barakat than he 
could as a renegade in the south. He thereupon sent a delegation to Mecca and made a 
treaty on the condition that he receive a stipend ( ratib ) in the amount of 2,500 dinars annu¬ 
ally until the year 836/1432-33. 86 

By 833/1429-30, then, only four years after Barakat’s accession as the ruler of Mecca, 
he had attained the submission of his brothers by conceding to them a share of the commer¬ 
cial revenue obtained in Jedda. Barsbay had come to realize that the stability of the Hijaz 
and his access to the transit trade depended on the Meccan sharif’s autonomy and control 
of factions in the Hijaz. His claim to the exclusive right to engage in the pepper trade in 
835/1431-32 is thus an apparent effort to compensate for his fiscal losses to the Meccans. 


78. Ibid., 400-401. 

79. Baha 5 al-Din Muhammad ibn Lutf Allah al-Khalidl, al-Maqsad al-Rafi c al-Munshc/ al-Hadl li-Sina ( at al- 
Insha’ (Paris: Bibliotheque Nationale, ma arabe 4439; microfilm, Dar al-Kutub al-Misriyah, ms 21031 za 5 ), 154r. 

80. There is no reason to interpret the conflict in the Hijaz as “the appearance of sharifian resistance” (my em¬ 
phasis; Mortel, “Taxation,” 13). The Sultanate would hardly have given up this share had the discord among Ba¬ 
rakat and his brothers not been so severely disruptive to the region. 

81. Ithaf al-Ward, 403. 

82. Cf. al- ( Iqd al-Thamin, 4: 88-91. 

83. The sequence of Ibn Fahd’s narrative indicates that his arrival in the port city is likely to have occurred in 
about Rajab 832 (6 April-5 May 1429). 

84. Ithaf al-Ward, 4: 405; al-Suluk, 4.2: 797. 

85. Ithaf al-Ward, 4: 404. 

86. al-Durr al-Kamin, 186r.; Ithaf al-Ward, 4: 404. 
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In this year Barsbay’s claim of authority in the Hijaz changed dramatically. At the be¬ 
ginning of his reign, he, as had his predecessors, had declared himself to be “the Servitor 
of the Two Noble Sanctuaries.” 87 By adopting this title, the sultan guaranteed the security 
of the Holy Cities during the pilgrimage and endowed himself with the status of the para¬ 
mount Muslim ruler. He likewise listed suzerainty over the Hijaz in the foundation inscrip¬ 
tion of his khanqah outside of Cairo in Dhu al-Hijjah 835 (30 July-27 August 1432) when 
he styled himself “Ruler of the Hijazi Territories.” 88 While this document has been re¬ 
garded as evidence that the Meccan amirate was by this time “a Mamluk province,” 89 the 
actual relationship between the sultan and the sharif was not technically that of suzerain 
and subject. The inscription nevertheless implied that, rather than being autonomous terri¬ 
tory, Mecca and its hinterland fell under Mamluk sovereignty. Its purpose was to lend some 
political legitimacy to the sultan’s desperate attempts to exploit the transit trade. 

Phase IV: Further Concessions to Mecca, from 1437/840 

Because the regional elite in Mecca and the Hijaz controlled the stability of the region, 
the sultan’s concession in 832 (1428-29) was essential. Subsequently, however, the sultan 
seems to have made another concession for other reasons. Ibn Fahd reports that in Jumada 
II 840 (11 December 1436-8 January 1437) Sharif Barakat was informed that “noble alms” 
(al-sadaqat al-sharifah) would include half of the ( ushr duties collected on the Indian mer¬ 
chants’ ships. 90 In 841 (1438), just months before dying from a long illness, Barsbay is said 
to have altered, as an act of repentance, many of his repressive policies. 91 Although there 
is no indication that the sadaqat payments were associated with the sultan’s acts of contri¬ 
tion that year, the designation of the funds as such implies that his motives in granting this 
money were pious. Assessments ordinarily specified as ( ushr or rasm , to highlight the na¬ 
ture of these funds as legal customs taxes, were in this instance given a status that would 
show the sultan as a devout and generous Muslim ruler. It may be that the disbursement of 
these funds resembled monetary awards he made in and around Aleppo in RabT I 840 (13 
September-12 October 1436) to his officers, including sixteen Bedouin amirs ( umara y al- 
( urban), in an effort to secure the Sultanate’s northern frontier. 92 Such sadaqat funds may 
have allowed Barakat to mediate successfully a conflict four months later in Shawwal (8 
April-6 May 1437) between one of the major Meccan political factions, the Quwwad c Ima- 
rah, and the Mamluk amir Janibak al-Zahiri. 93 The extent to which an increased share of 
the customs revenues made a difference in Barakat’s control of the region is uncertain. The 
death of Sultan Barsbay in the following year fundamentally altered once again the relation¬ 
ships, not only with the Sultanate, but also with his Hijazi rivals. It is certain, however, that 

87. On his madrasah, constructed between Sha c ban 826 (10 July-7 August 1423) and Jamada I 827 (1-30 
April 1424); Max van Berchem, Materiaux pour un Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum, Egypte II, Memoires de la 
Mission archeologique fran 9 aise au Caire, vol. 29, pt. 1, fasc. 3-4 (Cairo: Ernest Leroux, 1903), 351-52. 

88. This is according to van Berchem’s reading of the damaged inscription: [Sahib] al-Aqtar al-HijazIyah; van 
Berchem, CIA, Egypte II, 367. 

89. Mortel, “Prices in Mecca during the Mamluk Period,” Journal of the Economic and Social History of the 
Orient 32 (1989): 287. 

90. Ithaf al-Wara, 4: 423-24. Mortel also recognizes this change in the allocation of revenues; “Taxation,” 13. 

91. Wiet, “Barsbay,” The Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., 1: 1053-54, perhaps referring to alms the sultan 
granted after temporary recovery from illness; al-Suluk, 4.2: 1028. 

92. Nuzhat al-Nufus, 3: 374-75. 

93. Ithaf al-Wara, 4: 424; al-Suluk, 4.2: 1010; Nuzhat al-Nufus, 3: 384. On the career of Janibak al-Zahiri, see 
Richard Mortel, “Grand Dawadar and Governor of Jedda: The Career of the Fifteenth Century Mamluk Magnate 
Ganibak al-Zahiri,” Arabica 43 (1996): 437-56. 
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the sultan’s continued reliance on the brokerage of Hasan and Barakat was great enough to 
induce him ultimately to relinquish full political and economic control of the Hijaz. 

CONCLUSION 

Arguing that his policies drove elite merchants from the lucrative spice trade, historians 
of the late medieval Levant have regarded the reign of Sultan Barsbay as a watershed in the 
economic history of the region. 94 A careful review of Barsbay’s interference in commerce, 
however, shows that, while he imposed considerable hardship on all merchants, driving them 
from business ran counter to his needs. Even after he established his own trading bureau, 
he still relied on them to cover transport costs. While the sultan’s methods were ruthless, 
wealthier merchants—as Ibn al-Sayrafi observed—nevertheless had the financial means to 
withstand his restrictions. Repeated embargoes did, in effect, result in the establishment of 
monopolies on various commodities, but the evidence indicates that these were either tem¬ 
porary or simply not sustained throughout his reign. A monopoly was, moreover, only one 
element in a series of measures directed toward economic centralization. Barsbay’s strat¬ 
egy was to use the coercive power of the state to ensure Cairo’s position as the center of a 
regional economy. Directing the transit trade along the route extending from Jedda through 
Cairo and then to Alexandria tended to exclude Yemen and other destinations in the Near 
East, even the Levantine ports of the Sultanate. The relationship of the Sultanate’s various 
interventions and its general policy for the Hijaz, together with its overtly protectionist com¬ 
mercial measures directed against other states in the Near East, especially Yemen, require 
that they be examined within a geopolitical context. 

Emphasis solely on the monopolistic results of Barsbay’s actions has obscured the po¬ 
litical dimensions of his commercial policies. In terms of the Red Sea, the contemporary 
sources from Cairo and Mecca show that the state’s interference in commerce increased in 
intensity as its ability to extend political control of the Hijaz failed. Barsbay was first con¬ 
cerned with the expansion of the Mamluk state, but his attempt to bring the Hijaz under the 
direct authority of the Sultanate collapsed only months after he ordered Qurqmas to rule 
the region in 1424/827. As a consequence, the Mamluks were compelled to rely on the 
Meccan sharif, Barakat ibn Hasan, to serve as the political broker in the region. Barsbay 
had hoped to retain complete fiscal control but, since brokerage instead of direct rule re¬ 
quired the Mamluks to accede to local conditions, he had to compromise in this regard as 
well. Ultimately, only by accommodating the financial needs of the Meccan sharifs could 
the sultan ensure the Holy City’s political stability, and thus preserve the appearance of his 
authority in the region. The assertion that “[i]n the year 1424 Hidjaz had come under the 
rule of the Mamluk sultan . . .” therefore needs a qualification. 95 It is not that the relation¬ 
ship between Cairo and Mecca did not change after Barsbay’s accession to the Sultanate. 
Indeed, it did change in that the sultan’s imperial strategy shifted from political to fiscal 
and economic tactics. In this sense his reign may indeed be a watershed in the political his¬ 
tory of the Mamluks. But the overriding coherence of the various economic interventions is 
to be found in his imperial ambitions, which he based on economic principles. What set 
Barsbay apart from his predecessors was not as much his “new commercial policy,” as 
Ashtor described it, 96 but his sustained effort to extend and then maintain his political 
reach beyond the limits of direct control by economic means. 


94. Ashtor, Levant Trade , 280. 

95. Ibid., 178f. 

96. Ibid., 277. 
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The putative Mamluk occupation of the Hijaz has been regarded as a conquest that 
enabled the state to monopolize the transit trade. The irony of Sultan Barsbay’s imperial 
ambitions lies in the fact that his economic tactics, insofar as they could be enforced, were 
in the end offset by ceding a substantial portion of this fiscal monopoly in the Hijaz to the 
Sharifs of Mecca. The inefficacy of the Mamluk military in the Hijaz and the Sultanate’s 
dependence on the sharifs of Mecca to serve as political brokers suggests that Barsbay’s in¬ 
terference in the spice trade was to compensate for the state’s weakness. While Mamluk 
policies in the fifteenth century may have in general responded to economic constraints, as 
Udovitch argued in “England to Egypt,” in the case of the Red Sea spice trade during the 
reign of Barsbay political exigencies shaped imperial strategy. As Barsbay relied on the Red 
Sea merchants—as much as he abused them economically—in order to sustain trade for the 
state’s economic benefit, he also relied on the Meccan sharifs to maintain control of the Hi¬ 
jaz for its political well-being. 
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RAGUSA AND THE PORTUGUESE SPICE TRADE 

By NICHOLAS MIRKOVICH 

Note : This article summarizes the result of a part of the author’s research in the eco¬ 
nomic history of the Serbian lands and the Republic of Ragusa (Dubrovnik). The work was 
begun in Yugoslavia in 1938 and then continued, with interruptions, in England and the 
United States. It is the special aim of the author to investigate documents and reconstruct 
the commercial history of Ragusa during the period of the Commercial Revolution, princi¬ 
pally the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, in connection with the discoveries and the 
colonization of America. It is almost unknown that Ragusa was one of the principal com¬ 
mercial and naval powers in the period 1510-1667 and that it played an important role in 
the history of Brazil, the Caribbean, and the West Indies in general. The same goes for 
England, the Netherlands, Spain, and other regions. The author will center his work 
around three regions in which the role of Ragusan commerce and navigation was of ex¬ 
treme importance: (a) Spain and America, (b) England and the Netherlands, and (c) the 
Levant and the East Indies. 

The present article will be followed by another on “The East Indian Trade of Ragusa,” 
to appear possibly in the Indian Journal of Economics. Special interest will be paid to the 
importance of Ottoman rule for the expansion of Ragusan trade in the East. It is a pity 
that the Venetian trade in India for the corresponding period has not been investigated. 

Documentary sources on which this work is founded are of a varied nature. The richest 
sources are to be found in Venetian, English, Spanish, and, naturally, Ragusan archives. 
English sources are published to a very great extent. Venetian documents are to a large 
extent published in numerous volumes, the most important being the British Calendar of 
State Papers (Venetian). Spanish documents (Archivio de las Indias, Simancas, Navarrete) 
are mostly unpublished. 

This particular article chiefly relies on (a) Ragusan documents of the group “Lettere 
e commissioni di Levante, (b) contemporary Ragusan annals, and (c) descriptions of con¬ 
temporary travelers. The author had some Ragusan materials pertaining to the commercial 
expansion in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries copied, but the recent invasion of 
Yugoslavia has made the continuation of that work impossible. Most useful documents 
were being selected and published by the Serbian Academy of Science under the direction 
of Jovan RadoniC Accounts of travels, although they concern mostly Venice, offer an 
invaluable source. A great deal of them has already been published by the Hakluyt Society. 
Ragusan annals offer some materials, but one can never be careful enough in using them. 
They are not always very trustworthy and accurate. As far as the East Indian trade goes, 
the annals of Giacomo Luccari (1605) are most interesting, but still one must help himself 
with numerous Venetian, Portuguese, and other sources in order to come to very simple 
results. 

Portuguese documents published in the collections Corpo Diplomatico Portuguez give 
interesting information on Ragusan competition for the spice trade of Portugal. These 
documents should be studies in connection with the documents (English, Venetian, and 
Ragusan) on the Ragusan trade with England. It could be seen that Ragusan competition 
with the Portuguese trade has been extremely sharp in the period 1580-1620, the period 
dominated by Ragusan naval expansion in the Atlantic. Portuguese waters were at that 
period under the control of Ragusan fleets in the service of Spain. 

Historians of Ragusa have so far paid attention only to relations with Italy and the 
Balkan hinterland. English, Dutch, Spanish, and Portuguese documents were almost 
unknown to them. On the other hand, historians of the Commercial Revolution never paid 
any attention to Ragusa for reasons which are partly obvious and partly involved so that 
they cannot be explained here. The author hopes to devote an article to the documents 
covering Ragusan commercial expansion in the period 1510-1667. 

The economic history of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
needs a number of fundamental revisions. There are too many as- 
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sumptions which could not stand a thorough and conscientious re¬ 
examination of contemporary source materials. Most of those are 
connected with the question of the place of the Mediterranean world 
in the commercial revolution. It is true that during the sixteenth 
century the centers of world trade have shifted toward the Atlantic. 
On the other side that process has not been by any means “clean” 
and exclusive. 1 Some sections of the Mediterranean world have main¬ 
tained their positions throughout the sixteenth century. This re¬ 
mark applies in the first place to the little Dalmatian republic of 
Ragusa or Dubrovnik, which succeeded in building up (during the 
second half of the century) one of the most powerful merchant fleets 
of the time. It can be estimated that Ragusa had the third largest 
fleet of big ocean-going vessels (above 300 tons) in the period between 
the Spanish conquest of Portugal (1580) and 1610 or 1618 (the naval 
expedition of Pedro Giron into the Adriatic Sea). Only Spain and the 
Netherlands maintained a larger fleet of big ships. Until the earth¬ 
quake of 1667, which destroyed the city almost entirely and set an 
end to its shipping, Ragusan ships were covering the waters between 
England and Flanders in the north, Alexandria, Tripolis, Ormuz and 
Goa in the east, and Brazil and the Caribbean in the west. About one- 
third of the Spanish fighting marine in the Mar Oceano between 1588 
and 1640 was composed of the Ragusan “Squadre delPIndie” and the 
“Squadre deir Mar Oceano” (Ragusan built, manned, and com¬ 
manded). Unfortunately, the history of Ragusan naval exploits in 
the West Indies and the Atlantic is not yet written. 

One of the most interesting places in the history of the commercial 
revolution still asking for more clarification is the Portuguese trade 
with the East Indies during the sixteenth century. The question is 
still open: Was there a real Portuguese monopoly in the East Indian 
spice trade following the discoveries and conquests of 1498-1502, and 
what happened to the trade that was carried through the old trade 
routes of the Levant. In the examination of the latter lies a great part 
of the answer to the question. 

For that reason we can be grateful to the author of an article which 
appeared in the April, 1940, issue of the American Historical Review . 2 
In support of the thesis of Dr. Lane we should like to give some sup¬ 
plementary materials, mainly concerning Ragusan trade with the 
East Indies, which might broaden the argument. Namely, the trade 

1 N. Mirkovich, “Economic Growth of the Pacific Area,” Pacific AJfairs, xm, 4 (De¬ 
cember, 1940), 458-460. 

2 F. C. Lane, “The Mediterranean Spice Trade,” American Historical Review , xlv, 3 
(April, 1940), 581-590. 
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of Ragusa and Venice, was not halted at the Levantine ports of 
Alexandria, Tripolis and Beirut, but was carried by the merchants of 
these republics as far as Goa and possibly even Malacca and Batavia, 
thus penetrating the commercial empire of the Portuguese in India 
at a period when Portugal is supposed to have a “monopoly” of the 
spice trade. We shall restrict the paper only to a number of important 
facts. 

The reader will find a discussion of the price and quantities of 
spices in Portugal and the Mediterranean ports respectively in Lane’s 
paper. It is certain that the first shocks at the market of Lisbon have 
been of a short duration. The participation of individual merchants 
in the expeditions of Da Gama and Cabral (1498-1501) has heavily 
contributed to the fall of the prices. As soon as the king forced his 
own monopoly upon the East Indian trade, the market has been sta¬ 
bilized to a great extent. 3 

Venetian reaction to the voyages of Vasco da Gama and Pedro 
Alvarez de Cabral was immediate. “Venise apprit d’une fa^on confuse 
au mois d’aout 1499” write de Lannoy and Van der Linden, “d’une 
fa$on certaine le 23 fevrier 1501, la reussite du voyage de Vasco da 
Gama et le depart de la flotte de Cabral.” 4 An attempt to secure the 
Portuguese spice import at Lisbon has failed. 6 Already in 1501, an 
ambassador was sent to the Mameluke sultan of Cairo to persuade 
him to drive the Portuguese from India. The attempt did not suc¬ 
ceed. New ambassadors were sent in 1502 and 1505, but with the same 
result. Finally, in 1507 Abunasser Causer Gauro, seeing the commerce 
of his lands threatened by the competition of the Cape route, agreed 
on fitting out a fleet, which was to sail down the Red Sea for the 
Indian Ocean. The expedition was unsuccessful in the end (following 
some initial success in 1507, the Egyptian fleet was defeated by 
Almeida in 1508), but it was significant in many respects. As a whole 
the expedition can be regarded as a Venetian enterprise. It was initi¬ 
ated by them, and the fleet of some twelve ships was almost entirely 
built by them. Timber was brought from Dalmatia, unladen at 
Alexandria, then transported up the Nile to Cairo, from there to 
Suez, where Venetian shipwrights were at work. The ships were 
manned by some 1,500 Turks, more important posts (gunners in the 


8 K. Haebler, Die Ub&rseeischen Unternehmungen der Welser und ihrer GesellschaHer 
(Leipzig, 1903), pp. 24r-25. 

4 C. de Lannoy and H. Vander Linden, Histoire de Vexpansion coloniale des peuples 
europiens: Portugal et Espagne (Brussels and Paris, 1907), p. 59. 

6 The attempt was of a later date, about 1521 (.Report on the Old Records of the India 
Office [London and Calcutta, 1891], p. 174). 
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first place) being covered by South Europeans. 6 Venetians and Ragu- 
sans were always to be found in great numbers in all the expeditions 
of the Mamelukes and the Turks in the Red Sea and in the Indian 
Ocean. The fleet of Abunasser Gauro was later aided by the fleet of 
Gujerat. This throws an interesting light on the relationship that 
existed between the Portuguese and the native rulers of India. 
Throughout the sixteenth century we see various Indian fleets taking 
part in the struggle against Portuguese rule. 7 

At the same time Venice has continued to carry the trade with the 
Egyptian and Syrian ports. Venetian fondacht existed at Alexandria 
and Tripolis. That at Alexandria was the most important one. 8 That 
at Tripolis gained in importance with the shifting of the trade routes 
to the north. In connection with that Aleppo became an important 
center of Venetian, French, Ragusan, English and Dutch trade in the 
latter part of the century. When the Turks conquered the countries 
of the Mamelukes (Syria in 1516, Egypt in 1517) Venetian trade was 
discontinued only for a short time. Old trade treaties were soon re¬ 
newed by the Turks, and Venice was able to carry on the trade with 
Syrian and Egyptian ports. 

During the following decades Venice became involved in wars in 
the Levant and in Italy. Most harmful to her trade was that fought 
with Turkey 1537-1540. For long periods she was excluded from the 
ports of the Ottoman Empire. The decline of her shipbuilding was also 
a very important factor in the rise of her rival Ragusa. 9 She regained 
her positions about the middle of the century. 

During the absence of Venice the largest part of the oriental trade 
was taken over by Ragusa, which about 1530-1540 had a virtual 
monopoly of that trade. For a decade or two there existed a sharp 
competition between Ragusa and Portugal, which was carried on also 
in Portugal’s own East Indian empire. The Ragusan colony Sao Braz 
near Goa is one of the strangest and most interesting examples of the 
economic expansion of that little republic in the period of the com¬ 
mercial revolution. 

• “The gunners in the Portuguese service were frequently Flemings and Germans; 
those that came with the Turkish fleet were usually renegades from Southern Europe” 
(R. S. Whiteway, The Rise of Portuguese Power in India , 1497-1550 [Westminster, 1899], 
p - 4 °)- 

7 R. Mookerji, Indian Shipping: A History of the Sea-Borne Trade and Maritime Ac¬ 
tivity of the Indians from the Earliest Times (Bombay and Calcutta, 1912), p. 201. 

8 Lane in his article mentions two Venetian fondachi in Alexandria about 1561, “the 
other ‘nations,* the Genoese, Ragusans, and French, who were less numerous, each having 
one” (Alessandro Magno Ms., Lane, op. cit. } p. 582). 

9 C. F. Lane, “Venetian Shipping During the Commercial Revolution,” American His¬ 
torical Review , xxxviii, No. 2 (January, 1933), 219-237. 
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Ragusan trade with the Levant dates back to the eleventh cen¬ 
tury and the Crusades. Ragusa was active in trafficking men and 
supplies for the western armies and gained her, at that time very 
moderate, share in the Levantine trade, the best part of which was in 
the hands of Venice, Genoa and Pisa. From the trade agreements 
concluded with Venice we see that in the thirteenth century Ragusa 
was engaged in regular commercial intercourse with Asiatic and 
African ports. The treaty with Venice 10 of 1232, renewed in 1236 and 
1252, counting the places to which Ragusan merchants are going, 
mentions, among other less distant regions, Egypt, Tunis, and 
Barbary. 11 

Political disorders, which followed the fall of the Serbian empire of 
Stephen Dushan (1355), forced the Ragusans to transfer most of 
their economic activities (trade, banking, mining) from the Illyrian 
Peninsula (Balkans) to oversea territories. Since that time (second 
part of the fourteenth century) Ragusan navigation and maritime 
trade rose rapidly, so that already in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century' Ragusan ships and merchants were to be found in all coun¬ 
tries of the Mediterranean world. By the middle of the century they 
went out into the Atlantic, taking up commercial traffic with England 
and Flanders. When the Venetians and the Genoese were expelled 
from the Mare Majus (Black Sea) and the establishments at Kaffa 
and Pera closed, Ragusa was the only Christian power to keep up the 
commerce with Moldavia and Tartary. This was done through the 
chain of Ragusan colonies stretching to the East as far as Akkerman 
and Silistria. The swift adaptation to Turkish rule in the Levant was 
the most important cause of Ragusan success in navigation and trade 
during the commercial revolution. Ragusa was probably the first 
Christian “nation” to settle commercial relations with the Ottoman 
Turks on a stable basis. 12 When they occupied the former territories 
of Serbia, Bosnia and Albania, Ragusa, for an annual tribute of some 

10 Ragusa was under Venetian supremacy at that time and stayed so until 1358, when 
the Venetians were forced by Hungary to abandon Dalmatia. 

11 “Praeterea Ragusini de mercibus Romaniae, quas Venetias apportaverint, debunt 
in Venetis communi Venetiarum quinque pro centenario, et de marcibus ultramarinis et 
terrae Aegypti, Tunixi et Barbariae, solvent quintum . . .” ( Urkunden zur dlteren 
Handels - und Stoatsgeschichte der Republik Venedig mit besonderer Beziehung auf Byzanz 
und die Levante , votn neunten bis zum Anfang des fiinfzehnten Jahrhunderts , ed. G. L. Fr. 
Tafel und G. M. Thomas (Vienna, 1856), i (814-1205), Fontes rerum Austriacarum f Diplo- 
mataria et acta , xii, Doc. cccxxi, 468). 

12 It is believed that the agreement concluded between Ragusa and sultan Urchan at 
Brusa in 1340 was the first agreement to be signed by any Christian nation with the Turks. 
The authenticity of that agreement is doubted (C. JireCek, “Die Bedeutung von Ragusa in 
der Handelsgeschichte des Mittelalters,” Almanack der Kais. Akademie der Wissensckaften f 
Vienna, xl [1898], 451). 
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12,000 ipperperi, put herself under Turkish protection. The Turks 
left to the little republic all the independence she wanted, and Ragu- 
san merchants, as subjects of the Grand Signor, received freedom of 
trade in all his countries. This was of special importance in the six¬ 
teenth century, when the Ottoman rule spread through Syria and 
Egypt to the Indian Ocean. On the other side, Ragusa, being in good 
relations with the Pope and the king of Spain, had all the protection 
from the rulers of the Catholic world. 

Coming closer to our subject of the Portuguese-Ragusan relations 
in the East Indian spice trade, the capitulations of 1510, which the 
Ragusans received from the Mameluke sultan Abunasser Causer 
Gauro, were the most important date in their penetration to the terri¬ 
tories beyond Syria and Egypt. Until that time their traffic in the 
lands of the Mamelukes was confined to the Mediterranean ports 
(Alexandria in the first place), where they were waiting for goods 
brought by Mohammedan merchants from the East. 13 The new under¬ 
standing permitted them to engage in commercial activities beyond 
Alexandria. Their effort was concentrated on the safe conduct of 
merchandise from Suez and Tor on the Red Sea to Cairo and Alexan¬ 
dria where their ships waited for East Indian spices. Although we do 
not possess more details on the subjecl, the understanding of 1510 
was connected with a Ragusan project to dig a canal between the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea. An author calls the enterprise the 
earliest project of the Suez Canal. 14 The same idea was entertained by 
the Venetians. An attempt to induce the Mamelukes to dig a canal 
in 1504 did not succeed. 16 The same was tried again in 1529: the Turks 
employed some 20,000 laborers to clear the bed of the old Egyptian 
waterway, but the work was never brought to an end. 16 Both Venice 
and Ragusa were very conscious of the importance of the Portuguese 
discovery and tried to counteract its possible consequences already at 
that early date. 

Thus Venice and Ragusa were firmly established in the countries of 
the Mamelukes at the time when the Portuguese established them¬ 
selves in India (Goa was taken 1510, Malakka 1511, Ormuz 1515). 
We know already that Venice had the Mameluke treaties renewed by 

13 For the relations between the Mameluke empire and the Medieval trade cf. G. S. 
Rentz, The Mameluke Empire at the Close of the Fourteenth Century , Ms. (University of 
California, Berkeley, 1938). 

14 F. Kirchmayer, La cadutta della repubblica aristocratica di Ragusa dopo quasi tredici 
secoli di esistenza e la lotta dei soldati di Napoleone I colla flotta russa i Montenegrini e Crivo- 
sciani pel possesso delle Bocche di Cattaro (Zara, 1900), p. 46. 

16 C. W. Hallberg, The Suez Canal (New York, 1931), p. 33. 

16 W. Heyd, Geschichte des Levantenhandels im Mittelalter, n (Stuttgart, 1879), 540. 
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the Turks after they occupied Syria and Egypt. 17 Both the Turks and 
the Venetians were anxious to keep open the Levantine trade routes, 
and did their best to counteract the efforts of the Portuguese in the 
Indian Ocean. When Venice became involved in the wars against the 
“infidel,” Ragusa took her place and remained the only “bridge” be¬ 
tween Europe and the Levant. It is atrthat particular period that the 
rivalry between Portugal and Ragusa in the eastern trade has its most 
interesting aspects. 

Ragusans were nominal subjects of the sultan and were permitted 
to trade in all his territories without any special restrictions. On the 
other side they were under the protection of Charles V and the Pope. 
This strange position enabled them to keep up commercial contact 
with the two worlds during the period of the Holy League. Luca de 
Linda calls Ragusa at that time “Porta deU'Oriente,” 18 for the reason 
that all oriental goods, in the first place the spices of India, coming by 
the Levant routes, were brought to Ragusa and from there distributed 
throughout Central Europe and Italy. 

When Selim I conquered Syria and Egypt 1516-1517 he sent a mes¬ 
sage to the Ragusan Senate to notify the city of the change and reas¬ 
sure her of the earlier commercial privileges. He died in 1519 and was 
succeeded by Suleiman. Both rulers were personal friends of the little 
republic and were to a great extent responsible for the expansion of 
Ragusan oriental trade in the sixteenth century. Immediately two 
ambassadors, Marino Gondola and Stefano Palmotta, 19 were sent to 
Suleiman with special instructions as to Ragusan trade interests in 
Western Asia. The written instructions are preserved in the Ragusan 
archival collection “Lettere e Commissioni di Levante” (xix, 1504- 
1526, 172-175) and are the most interesting piece of documentary 
material on Ragusan oriental trade in the first half of the century. 
Names of places where Ragusans had special commercial interests 
were specified: Alexandria, Behier, Cairo, Damietta, Beirut, Tripolis, 
Damascus, Aleppo. 20 Ragusan commercial privileges in the Levant 
were extended during the later years. 

17 A. H. Lybyer, “The Influence of the Rise of the Ottoman Turks upon the Routes of 
Oriental Trade,” Annual Report of the American Historical Association , 1914, i (Washing¬ 
ton, 1916), 127-133. 

1<# F. M. Appendini, Notizie istorico-critiche sulle antichitd } storia e letteratura de'Ragusei* 
i (Ragusa, 1802), 236. 

19 Ragusa was represented in Constantinople by two ambassadors, who were changed 
quite frequently. 

20 Srpska kraljevska akademija, Fontes Rerum Slavorum Meridionalium t Series prima 
(Acta Diplomatica Ragusina), n, fasc. 1, collected and edited by J. RadoniC (Belgrade, 
1935), Doc. xc (November 1, 1520), 205. 
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It is, undoubtedly, during the years of Suleiman’s rule that Ragu- 
sans have been encouraged to penetrate deeper into the lands of the 
“infidel” and come in touch with the Portuguese in Persia and in 
India. The event which to a great extent “opened” the Indian Ocean 
to Ragusan trade was the Turkish expedition to India 1537-1538. 
This expedition was a “Ragusan affair” in the same sense that the 
Egyptian expedition of 1508 was a Venetian affair. A certain mer¬ 
chant Giacomo Rauseo, who was very active working against the 
Portuguese in Gujarat, 21 was the moving spirit of the enterprise. 
Having the backing of the native rulers of Western India, in the first 
place that of the princes of Cambaya and Tramopatan, he was said 
to have induced Suleiman to order his Egyptian governor Suleiman 
Pasha Albanese to undertake an expedition against the Portuguese in 
India. With crews from Ragusan and Venetian ships, which at that 
time were in the harbor of Alexandria, a fleet of some seventy sail was 
outfitted. 22 On the whole the expedition was unsuccessful and after an 
attack on Diu the fleet returned to Egypt, where the Ragusan ships 
were permitted to leave unharmed. 23 

In the meantime Venice was engaged in a war with Turkey (1537— 
1540). Ragusa was by a special Papal intervention freed from the obli¬ 
gation of taking part in the Christian league. This is one of the in¬ 
numerable instances where the active Ragusan commercial diplomacy 
has opened ways and removed restrictions to the trade of the repub¬ 
lic, which now pushed its territorial limits to Persia and India. Writes 
Luccari (of all the Ragusan annalists he is undoubtedly the one with 
the best knowledge of oriental affairs): “Stando dunque i Rausei 
neutrali i quella guerra, & allogiado e Tuna parte, e Paltra, & concor- 
redo da loro tutt’il trafflco di Levante sino dall’estreme parti di Per¬ 
sia, & dalle parti di Ponente, si fecero molto ricchi, & il dominio ac- 
crebbe l’entrate per la negociatione, gabelle, & passaggi delle navi.” 24 

During that period Ragusan merchants established themselves in 
India. Unfortunately, we do not possess sufficient materials covering 
their activities, but from contemporary sources, in the first place from 
the journals of Dutch, English and other travellers of the latter part of 
the Sixteenth Century, we can reconstruct some phases of the Ragu¬ 
san trade in the East Indies. 

21 In Luccari’s annals we read that this Ragusan merchant was “the Viceroy of Delo” 
and “ambassador of the king of Cambaya” (G. P. Luccari, Copioso ristretto de gli annali di 
Ragusa [Venice, 1605], p. 140. 

22 F. C. Danvers, The Portuguese in India: Being a History of the Rise and Decline of their 
Eastern Empire , i (London, 1894) 425-430. 

23 G. P. Luccari, op. cit. } p. 141. 

24 Ibid., pp. 141-142. 
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Alexandria and Tripolis 25 were the principal ports where Ragusan 
ships were laden with merchandise brought from India. The port of 
Alexandria served the trade carried on through the Red Sea route, 
Tripolis the trade coming from the Persian Gulf. In these two ports, 
as well as in other cities of Syria and Egypt (Beirut, Cairo, Aleppo, 
Damascus) Ragusan merchants had their fondachi in which the com¬ 
mercial activities were concentrated. In the second half of the six¬ 
teenth century Tripolis and Aleppo have been gaining in importance, 
the desert route through Mesopotamia being shorter and safer than 
the route through the Red Sea. 

From Aleppo caravan routes were leading to India, by way of Per¬ 
sia or the Persian Gulf. At Basra caravans were laden with goods 
brought by ships from Ormuz and India. Ormuz was the most im¬ 
portant link in the trade of the Mediterranean nations with India. It 
was in the hands of the Portuguese throughout the sixteenth century 
(taken 1515 by Albuquerque), but merchants from all the parts of the 
Mediterranean world could be found there. From a letter the English 
traveller John Newbery wrote from Goa in January 20,1584,we read: 
“ . . . all nations do and may come freely to Ormus; as Frenchmen, 
Flemings, Almains, Hungarians, Italians, Greeks, Armenians, Naza- 
ranies, Turks and Moors, Jews and Gentiles, Persians, Moscovites; 
and there is no nation that they (the Portuguese) seek for trouble ex¬ 
cept ours (the English).” 26 It must not be forgotten that in the period 
1580-1640 Portugal was under Spanish rule. 

The center of Ragusan trade in India was their colony Sao Braz 
(Sveti Vlaho) located at the northern end of the Malabar coast. 27 
This colony is the most interesting example as to what extent the 
Portuguese commercial empire in India was penetrated by the Medi¬ 
terranean nations. The colony was centered around the church of St. 
Blaise in the northeastern end of the Island of Goa (Ilha de Goa, called 
also the “Tissuary”). Surrounding the church there was a settlement 
of the same name. Although within the territory of the Portuguese 
colony of Goa, the village of Sao Braz was separated from the city of 
Goa and had some degree of self-government. It had a special stra¬ 
tegical significance being situated along the central part of the wall 
surrounding Goa from the east, and stretching from the settlement 

26 Tripolis in Syria (Tarabulus ash-Sham), as distinguished from Tripolis in Lybia 
(Tarabulus al-Gharb). 

26 The First Englishmen in India , ed. J. Courtenay Locke (London, 1930), pp. 79-80. 

27 St Blaise (Sao Braz, San Biagio, Sv. Vlaho) is the patron saint of the Republic of Ra- 
gusa, which was also frequently called the Republic of St Blaise (Repubblica di San Bi¬ 
agio, Republika Svetoga Vlaha). 
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Daugim to that of Sao Thiago. 28 Sao Braz retained its independent 
position for centuries to come, and later even incorporated the parish 
of Sta. Lucia. 29 A later author writes: “ . . . all these villages (Upper 
Dowji, St. Blasius etc.) are very small, and cannot be considered as 
part of the city, nor included in its population. . . . ” 30 

The church of St. Blaise was built sometime in the first half of the 
sixteenth century. It is not known whether the Ragusan merchants 
paid all the expenses of building the temple. Luccari writes: “ . . . e 
situata (Goa) nellTsola di Tizuarin, ch’ e fatta di due stagni d’acqua 
amara; e n’ha dentro fra gli altri Tempij, uno dedicato a San Biagio, 
molto ricco, ch’i Rausei, i quali trafficano in quei mari, l’hanno ador- 
nato . . . . ” 31 The settlement was for the most part inhabited by na¬ 
tives. Ragusan merchants had undoubtedly the center of their com¬ 
mercial activities farther west in the city of Goa, on the Rua Drecha. 
From the journal of Pyrard de Laval (1608) we understand that on 
that street “the richest Portuguese, Italian, and German merchants” 
have established themselves. 32 

Goa was the center of the commercial activities of Ragusans, and 
later of Venetians, in the East Indies. The colony had a strategic posi¬ 
tion in regard to the oriental trade routes. Merchandise from all parts 
of Southern and Eastern Asia were brought to Goa and then shipped 
to Europe and the Levant. Here we come to a question which is ex¬ 
tremely interesting to all those who are concerned with the history 
of the commercial revolution, but the discussion of which we must 
abandon here because of the limited nature of this paper. It is the 
question of the efficiency of the Portuguese trade monopoly in India 
during the sixteenth century. Even before the Dutch and the English 
had begun to penetrate the Portuguese commercial empire in Asia, 
Mediterranean nations, in the first place Ragusa and Venice, com¬ 
peted very successfully with the Portuguese in their own reservation. 
There existed a Portuguese monopoly of East Indian trade only in re¬ 
gard to the countries of Western Europe, but the restrictions did not 
seem to have been applied rigidly to Mediterranean merchants 
(Turks, Moors, Ragusans, Venetians, Armenians, Greeks). 

28 F. Diniz d’Ayalla, Goa antigua e moderna (Lisbon, 1888), pp. 144-145 

29 J Nicolau de Fonseca, An Historical and Archaeological Sketch of the City of Goa 
(Bombay, 1878), p. 255. 

30 D. L. Cottineau de Klougen, An Historical Sketch of Goa (Madras, 1831), p. 82. 

31 G. P. Luccari, op. cit., p. 141. 

32 Historia general de los viages, desde el principio del siglo XV, Libro iv (Historia general 
de los viages, o nueva coleccion de todas las relaciones de los que se han hecho por Mar, y 
Tierra, y se han publicado hasta ahora en diferentes lenguas de todas las naciones conocidas, 
Tomo xii), Madrid, 1772, p. 386. 
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Throughout the sixteenth century we have thus the Levantine 
trade routes competing with the Portuguese Cape route. One must be 
acquainted with the special difficulties of the ocean voyage around the 
continent of Africa, in order to understand the relative advantages of 
old trade routes. Even the Portuguese themselves have been using the 
Basra route for sending diplomatic representatives and important 
messages. About the middle of the century the competition was so 
great that the Portuguese entertained the idea of arranging with the 
Turks the right of passage for Portuguese goods from India through 
the Levant routes. 

Knowing about the activities of Ragusan and Venetian merchants 
in the East Indies we can now better understand the successful func¬ 
tioning of their trade communications in the Levant. The entire en¬ 
terprise seems to have been more systematic than it might be as¬ 
sumed. The Turkish domination of the territories between the 
Mediterranean and India has in the end favored that trade. Not being 
very commercially minded, the Turks have allowed Venetians, Ra- 
gusans, Florentines, French and other Christian nations to carry on 
the trade through their empire, which was not possible during the pe¬ 
riod of Arab and Mameluke rule. The direct communication between 
India and the Mediterranean has thus been to a certain degree estab¬ 
lished. 

As for Ragusa its direct communication between the East Indies 
and Europe seems to have been functioning for a considerable length 
of time. From the Indies goods (spices in the first place) were shipped 
to Ormuz and Basra, from there transported by caravans to Aleppo 
and Tripolis. The alternate route was that through the Red Sea to 
Suez and Alexandria. The land route through Persia, ending at 
Tripolis or Iskenderun, has also been used to a great extent through¬ 
out the Century. The principal markets for Persian goods were to be 
found in the Levant, not in Irfdia or Tartary. At Alexandria and 
Tripolis ships were waiting to take the goods to Ragusa, wherefrom 
they were distributed throughout Europe by factors of foreign coun¬ 
tries and cities residing in Ragusa or by the Ragusans themselves. 

It was about the middle of the century that the Portuguese became 
alarmed about the Ragusan competition with their East Indian spice 
trade. In the correspondence of the Portuguese ambassador in Rome, 
Lourenco Pires de Tavora , 33 who later became Viceroy of India, one 
can find many interesting documents as to that competition . 34 To re- 

33 Academia Real das Sciencias de Lisboa, Corpo Diplomatico Portuguez f Relagoes com 
a Curia Romana (Reinado de el-Rei D. Sebastiao), ed. J. da Silva Mendes Leal, ix (Lisbon, 
1886). 

34 The reader will also find detailed reference in Lane’s article, pp. 581-590. 
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peat a passage from Lane’s article on the Mediterranean spice trade: 
“Shipment from Alexandria westward went principally to Ragusa, 
Messina, 35 and Venice. From these three scalas . . . spices were sent 
to all Italy and Germany. Venice was still a leader in the Levant trade 
according to their own reports and those of the Portuguese, and 
Venetian trade with Germany was ‘full bloom.’ Some of the German 
merchants, however, had begun to do business through Ragusa, for 
the Venetian-Turkish war of 1537-1540 had enabled the Ragusans 
to take a larger part in the Levant trade. At Venice Germans were 
prevented from buying directly in the East. By trading through Ra¬ 
gusa they could send their own agents to the Levant.” 36 

It seems that Dom Lourengo was especially concerned with the ac¬ 
tivities of German merchants at Ragusa. 37 The Fuggers of Augsburg 
have through their establishment in the city (Ragusa) come in direct 
contact with'Alexandria. In Ragusan ships they had the spices con¬ 
veyed to Dalmatia and Istria and from there by land to Germany. 
Even more interesting than that is the fact that Ragusan ships 
brought spices to England and Flanders throughout the reign of 
Henry VIII and Elizabeth. When Spain conquered Portugal and the 
Ragusan fleets of Ivella, Oliste and Prodanelli kept watch over the 
gates of Lisbon, Ragusan merchants could feel safe to bring oriental 
goods regularly to London, Southampton and Antwerp. At that time 
Venetians had completely withdrawn from the Atlantic, Portuguese 
fleets were harassed by the Dutch and British in the waters of the 
Azores, and England and the Netherlands had not yet established 
contacts with East India. It was the period when Ragusan ships, 
known as argosies in England, supplied the northwestern countries 
with goods from the Levant and India. 

About 1570 Ragusan interest in the East Indian spice trade began 
to decline. This does not imply that Ragusan merchants have entirely 
withdrawn from the Levant and India. Old commercial connections 
have been kept up until the earthquake of 1667. But the main fleets 
of Ragusa, beginning with 1580, have been transferred to the Atlantic 
and the West Indies. The main reasons for the Ragusan withdrawal, 
from the Orient were the revival of Venetian trade in that region, and 

36 It must be added here that a great amount of the trade of Messina, then under Spanish 
rule, was in the hands of the Ragusan merchants, who had their establishments in that 
city. The station at Messina enabled them to distribute the goods brought from the East 
without having to call at Ragusa first. This station supplied Southern Italy and the 
islands, including Malta, and was an important base for Ragusan fleets serving the England 
route. 

36 Mediterranean Spice Trade, p. 587. 

37 Corpo Diplomatic Portuguez, pp. Ill, 112. 
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the political lineup of Ragusa with Spain. The merchant fleets previ¬ 
ously engaged in Mediterranean trade were outfitted for war service 
and for some sixty years the West Indian fleets of Ragusa, especially 
those of Ivella, Oliste, Martolossi and Masibradi have been making 
history in the Caribbean, in Brazil, in England and Flanders, and in 
other parts of the Western world where Spain was defending her em¬ 
pire from the attacks of the English, Dutch and French. 

With the Ragusan withdrawal from the East Venice enjoyed a pe¬ 
riod of prosperity of her trade and a partial revival of her shipping. 
One should remember that at that time the competition of the old 
commercial powers Florence and Genoa did not amount to very 
much, and that new and dangerous rivals were to be found in France, 
England and Holland. Venetian merchants spread in a very short 
time all over the Asiatic empire of the Turks and secured important 
positions in the East Indies. In the second half of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury and the very beginning of the seventeenth century we can see 
Venetian merchants in almost every important commercial center of 
the East. They were numerous in Aleppo, Ormuz, Goa and other 
places. From the early Dutch traveller John Huigen van Linschoten 
(1583-1584) we hear that “the Venetians, which in Ormuz, Goa and 
Malacca have their factors and traffic there, as well for stones and 
pearls as for other wares and spices of those countries, which from 
thence are carried overland into Venice.” 38 During the said period 
Venetians were more numerous in India than Ragusans have been 
ever before, or any other “Frankish” nation except the Portuguese 
themselves. The largest colonies existed in Goa and Ormuz. The 
traveller Pedro Teixeira, who was visiting India at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, was, on his return to Europe, able to meet 
Venetian merchants on every step of the route from Goa to Ormuz, 
Basra, Bagdad and Aleppo. 39 Mediterranean merchants were to be 
found in India clear until the definite breakdown of the Portuguese 
empire. Even as late as 1650 we hear of Genoese ships in the East 
Indian waters. As a matter of curiosity it might be mentioned that 
Ragusan ships appeared again in India and China in the second half 
of the eighteenth century, but not for a long time. The sudden reviv¬ 
al of Ragusan shipping about 1770-1800 was finally stopped by the 
French occupation of Dalmatia and the end of the Republic of Ra¬ 
gusa in 1808. 

Let us reach a conclusion. There is no doubt about the fact that 

38 The First Englishmen in India , p. 90. 

39 The Travels of Pedro Teixeira t Hakluyt Society, Series n, Vol. ix (London, 1902), espe¬ 
cially ch. x, pp. 102 ff. 
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with the Portuguese route around the Cape of Good Hope a profound 
change in the directions of world trade has taken place. The era of the 
Atlantic began. On the other side, it is an exaggeration to say that the 
Mediterranean world has disappeared from the scene. The decline of 
Genoa and Florence has its specific political reasons. As for Genoa it 
must be remembered that the Genoese were the builders of Spanish 
trade in the West Indies in the early days of the Conquest. In the 
East two commercial republics, Ragusa and Venice, have never ceased 
to play an important role in the Oriental trade. The real rise of 
Ragusan shipping and maritime commerce begins with the end of the 
Middle Ages. The spread of Ottoman rule throughout the Levant 
has greatly favored the expansion of some Mediterranean nations to¬ 
ward the Indian Ocean. Very soon Venetian and Ragusan merchants 
found themselves in Persia and India competing successfully with the 
king of Portugal. Not only were old routes of oriental trade kept 
open, but the traffic of “Franks” on these routes was intensified and 
made regular. Throughout the sixteenth century the Cape and the 
Levant route were existing and operating side by side. For many rea¬ 
sons the Levant route had its advantages, so that even the Portuguese 
themselves thought of using it. At certain periods the old routes 
through the Mediterranean (sometimes the only means of communi¬ 
cation) were of greater importance than the Portuguese route. Ragu¬ 
san and Venetian merchants were also firmly established in PortugaPs 
own empire in India, so that the conception of a Portuguese monopoly 
of East Indian trade must be subject to revision. 
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OTTOMAN IMPERIAL POLICY AND THE ECONOMY OF THE BLACK SEA REGION 

IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 1 

Carl M. Kortepeteb 

University of Toronto 


Students of the economic history of the 
Mediterranean world have long been aware that 
the economic wealth of the Black Sea region was 
an important factor in the political and economic 
stability of the Macedonian, Roman and Byzan¬ 
tine Empires of Classical and Medieval times. 
With some notable exceptions, however, contem¬ 
porary historians have not yet fully taken ad¬ 
vantage of the documents, chronicles and other 
materials available which might serve to recon¬ 
struct the political and economic history of the 
Black Sea region in Ottoman times. Such a study, 
it is hoped, would disclose some of the inner work¬ 
ings of the Ottoman system and would thus help 
to account for the relative stability of the Empire 
in times of severe stress. Moreover, one might 
more clearly than in the past discern the effects of 
economic considerations upon political decisions 
and vice versa. To some scholars, the acquisition 
and the subsequent gradual closing of the Black 
Sea to direct foreign commerce by the Ottoman 
Turks after 1453 was a disaster of the first order 
for subject peoples and Ottoman Muslims alike. 
There are also those who hold the view that the 
Pax Ottomanica brought untold benefits to the 
exploited and oppressed peoples of the Balkans 
and Asia Minor. 2 These views represent the full 

1 The writer wishes to acknowledge the grant-in-aid 
for the completion of this research -which was generously 
awarded by the President's Committee on Humanities 
and Social Science Research, University of Toronto. An 
outline of this paper was presented to the annual meet¬ 
ing of the American Oriental Society at the University 
of Chicago, April 14,1965. The transcription of Ottoman 
Turkish within the text generally follows the standard 
set forth in the Turkish Islam Ansiklopedisi (I, p.xxii), 
with the exception that the Turkish “C” representing 

3 is written as “J”. Place names and regional designa¬ 
tions generally conform to the spelling in the Times Atlas 
of the World , Volume VI (London, 1959). 

2 Cf. C-I. Baicoianu, Apergu historique , economique et 

politique (Paris, 1917), p. 24 . . . “la mer Noire jusqu’- 


swing of the pendulum in both directions. Fortu¬ 
nately, as a result of the interest generated in Med¬ 
iterranean Studies following the publication of 
Fernand Braudel’s monumental study, 3 these 
formerly-held views of Ottoman history are being 
subjected to considerable revision and clarifica¬ 
tion. With the addition of the “Braudel dimen¬ 
sion” to the perspective, certainly no study of the 
Black Sea would be complete without tracing the 
relevance of local events to the general develop¬ 
ment of the Mediterranean cultural area. This 
paper will attempt to outline the main aspects of 
the Ottoman conquest of the Black Sea littoral 
and of the subsequent economic organization of 
that region during the sixteenth century. It is 
hoped that such an exploratory survey will make 
a contribution toward understanding the forces 
at work in this most neglected of empires. 

I 

The Byzantine Empire came very close to losing 
all of Asia Minor to the Seljuk Turks at the Battle 
of Manzikert in 1071. 4 The Norman Kingdom of 
Sicily heightened the seriousness of this blow by 
posing a threat to Byzantine territory in the Bal- 

alors ouverte au commerce de l’kpoque devient tout a 
coup un lac turc ferme, ce qui porte un coup mortel au 
commerce du Bas-Danube et de tous les pays du bassin 
de la mer Noire” . . . andS.Kefevi, “Turchia, Mar Nero 
e Mediterraneo”, Annali della Accademia del Mediter¬ 
ranean II (1954), p. 135, . . . “L’apparizione del popolo 
turco . . . riapri all’Occidente le vie del Mar Nero, dell’- 
Ucraina e del Caucaso, riporto equilibrio ed ordine in 
quell’ area geografica, compiendo opera di mediterra- 
neita e di civiM.” 

8 F. Braudel, La Mediterranee et le monde mediterra- 
neen a Vepoque de Philippe II (Paris, 1949). 

4 In the words of A. A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire , 324.-1453, I (Madison, Wisconsin, 1958), p. 
356, “The defeat of Manzikert was a death blow to By¬ 
zantine domination in Asia Minor, that most essential 
part of the Byzantine Empire.” 
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kans. As a part of his effort to end the dismember¬ 
ment of the Empire, the Emperor Alexius Com- 
nenus (1081-1118) concluded a treaty of far-reach¬ 
ing importance with Venice in 1082. In exchange 
for virtually free trading privileges in the Empire, 
the Venetians agreed to aid in thwarting Norman 
adventures in the Balkans. 5 This Byzantine-Vene¬ 
tian system generally held firm against centrifugal 
tendencies in Asia Minor and the Balkans until 
the Rum Seljuks, a branch of the Great Seljuk 
line, rendered a second serious blow to Byzantine 
fortunes at the Battle of Myriocephalon in 1176. 
The subsequent Venetian-supported conquest of 
Constantinople by the Crusaders in 1204 was but 
the final sequel to an internal struggle between 
various Greek and Latin factions in the Empire 
for the political and economic control of Byzan¬ 
tium. 

As Byzantium’s internal institutions had fallen 
into rapid decay during the twelfth century and 
as her sea power dwindled, the Serbs and Bulgars 
also took the opportunity to form independent 
states. The Venetians and to a lesser extent other 
Italian city-states founded or developed their own 
colonies around the Black Sea. At first, as in an¬ 
tiquity, these colonies concentrated on the pro¬ 
duction of grain with the aid of slave or serf labour. 
Soon, however, the colonies, swelled by the surplus 
population of medieval Italy, turned to secondary 
manufacturing and, at the same time, shared in 
the prosperity of the great merchant houses trad¬ 
ing in grain, silks, spices, furs and other goods com¬ 
ing to Black Sea ports from near and far. 6 

6 Byzantium paid dearly for the support of the Vene¬ 
tian fleet. This is rather surprising if we consider that it 
was against Venetian interests to permit the Normans or 
the Hohenstaufens to straddle the Adriatic. 

6 The classic work dealing with Levantine trade in the 
Middle Ages is W. Heyd’s Histoire du commerce du Levant 
au moyen-dge, rev. ed.; 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1923). Heyd 
w^rote from the point of view of nineteenth century West¬ 
ern Europe and his sources, some of the best for the pe¬ 
riod, were also largely Western European in orientation. 
Thus, Heyd, for example II, p. 349, bemoans the passing 
of Genoese and Venetian hegemony in the Levant as the 
Ottomans began to favor the city-states of Ragusa, 
Florence and Ancona. To the Ottomans, however, these 
new trading states, doubtless, had fewer pretensions and 
offered no immediate threat to their own rule. G. I. 


After 1204 Constantinople, which remained un¬ 
der Latin control until 1261, was clearly no longer 
in a position to exert its sway over all of the Black 
Sea littoral. In fact, until the coming of the Mon¬ 
gols, the newly-established Empire of Trebizond, 
founded by descendants of the Comneni ruling 
house, controlled a portion of the entrepot trade 
of the Black Sea in close cooperation with the ex¬ 
tensive Georgian Kingdom of Queen Tamara 
(1184-1212) and her immediate successors. 7 Ven¬ 
ice, during the era of Latin control in Constanti¬ 
nople, monopolized much of the external com¬ 
merce of the Black Sea, but with the return of a 
Greek dynasty, the Paleologi, to the Imperial City 
the position of the two chief trade rivals, Genoa 
and Venice, was reversed. 

Another interloper on the Black Sea, the Seljuks 
of Rum, who had fallen heir to much of Asia Minor 
after the aforementioned Battle of Manzikert, had 
grown prosperous by participating in the rich over¬ 
land trade in slaves, spices, silks and other wares 
moving diagonally across Asia Minor from the 
Black Sea and Persia to Mamluk Egypt and other 
points in the Mediterranean. 8 Before the Mongol 
deluge, the Seljuks had become the overlords even 
of Trebizond and had threatened the prosperous 
Georgians. All this was changed when the Ilkhanid 
branch of the Mongol Empire defeated the Seljuks 
decisively at Kosedag in 1243 and turned the Sel- 

Briitianu in his work, Recherches sur le commerce genois 
dans la mer Noire au XIII e siecle (Paris, 1929) has sup¬ 
plemented the work of Heyd by drawing upon unpub¬ 
lished Genoese sources. 

7 W. E. D. Allen, A History of the Georgian People 
(London, 1932), pp. 108 and 122; art. “Karadeniz”, Islam 
Ansiklopedisi (hereafter I.A.) VI, pp. 238-46 (Decei); 
J. P. Fallmerayer, Geschichte des Kaiserthums von Trape - 
zunt (Munich, 1827), especially pp. 59-60, 116-19 and 
passim ; and BrStianu, Recherches . . . , passim. 

8 For a summary of the Treaty of Nymphaeum, see 
Br&tianu, Recherches , pp. 81-82; the same author (pp. 
156-59) deals at some length with the trade routes cross¬ 
ing Asia Minor, particularly from Little Armenian 
Lajazzo to Kayseri, Sivas and then either to Vatiza (Fa- 
tisah) on the Black Sea or further to the East via Erzin- 
jan and Erzurum. Cf. also the important chapter 19 by 
Claude Cahen, “The Turks in Iran and Anatolia Before 
the Mongol Invasions”, in K. M. Setton et al, eds., A 
History of the Crusades , II (Philadelphia, 1962), pp. 661- 
92. 
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juk rulers into tribute-paying vassals. Trebizond 
hastened to acknowledge the new overlords and 
after the death of Hulagu in 1265, she suffered 
very little from the Ilkhans. 9 At about the same 
time, the Golden Horde under the leadership of 
Batu Khan, grandson of Jenghiz, was consolidat¬ 
ing its hold on the Pontic steppe. Thus, to assure 
the safety of its colonies and the free flow of com¬ 
merce on the Black Sea, Genoa, in spite of the 
acquisition of official favour in Constantinople by 
such notable trade agreements as the Treaty of 
Nymphaeum (1261), was forced to cultivate ami¬ 
cable relations with the Mongol and Turkic land 
powers. Genoa maintained for a time after 1261 a 
near monopoly over the Black Sea commerce, 
but after a series of disastrous wars with Venice, 
Pisa and even the Khans of the Golden Horde, 
she was forced to yield colonial port and ware¬ 
house rights to her trade rivals in the fourteenth 
century. There is little doubt that such bitter ri¬ 
valry helped to give to the Ottomans the opportu¬ 
nity of gaining a permanent foothold in the Balkan 
peninsula after 1354. 10 

The ebb tide of Mongol fortunes and the final 
collapse of Byzantine pretensions at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century left an array of small states 
around the shores of the Black Sea, all of which 
were more or less dependent upon the trading em¬ 
pires of the Italian city-states. Meanwhile the nas¬ 
cent Ottoman state, formerly a Seljuk vassal emi¬ 
rate facing Byzantium near the Gulf of Nicomedia, 
had skirted the possessions of the Ilkhans and the 
Maritime Powers and had rapidly expanded its 
territories both in Asia Minor and the Balkan 
Peninsula during the fourteenth century. Only tem¬ 
porarily checked by the sudden westward thrust 
of Timur (Tamerlane) at the Battle of Ankara in 
1402, the Ottoman Sultans quickly reasserted 
their control over the Balkan and Anatolian hin¬ 
terlands as far north as the Danube and south to 
the Taurus mountains. 11 The Black Sea provinces 

9 Fallmerayer, Geschichte , pp. 119-50. 

10 Cf. art. “Karadeniz”, loc. cit. and L. S. Stavrianos, 
The Balkans since 1453 (New York, 1958), p. 39 ff. 

11 Professor Paul Wittek in his study “De la defaite 
d’Ankara 4 la prise de Constantinople”, Revue des Etudes 
Islamigues, XII (1938), pp. 1-34, develops the thesis that 


were now ripe for plucking but two obstacles lay 
in the path: Constantinople and the weakness of 
Ottoman sea power. 

II 

It was particularly during the rule of Sultan 
Mehemmed II (1451-81) that a clear Ottoman 
policy regarding the Black Sea began to emerge. In 
this era also the Ottomans had reached the end of 
the first phase of their imperial expansion. Small 
scale engagements with neighboring Turkic or Bal¬ 
kan principalities, pirate-like naval battles and 
Ghazi raids, though still to continue, no longer 
resulted in new conquests by attrition or default. 
By the accession of Mehemmed II the Ottomans 
had already filled whatever vacuum remained of 
the Byzantine, Seljuk and Mongol spheres of in¬ 
fluence in the Balkans and Asia Minor and now 
faced formidable, or apparently formidable, state 
systems on every side. In western Persia and east¬ 
ern Anatolia Uzun Hasan (1453-78) of the 
Akkoyunlu (White Sheep) dynasty, who was con¬ 
nected by marriage to the Comneni dynasty of 
Trebizond, succeeded to the control of the western 
Timurid territories. 12 The once proud emirate of 
the Karaman ogullan was afraid of the resurgence 
of Ottoman rule; hence, there was a strong 
tendency for it to make common cause with, or 
to seek support from, the Akkoyunlu or the Mam- 
luks of Egypt and Syria. 13 Beyond the Danube, 


the Ottoman sultans between 1402 and 1453 solved the 
dilemma underlying the Ankara defeat—namely, the 
conflict between the Ghazi-oriented army and the 
Ulema-oriented bureaucracy—by perfecting the Dev - 
sirme system. Cf. art. “Devshirme”, E. I. 2 , pp. 210-13 
(Menage). For a more recent study of the period, see A. 
Bakalopoulos, “Les limites de l’empire byzantin depuis 
la fin du xiv e si&cle jusqu’a sa chute (1453)”, Byzant. 
Zeitschrift , LV (1962), pp. 56-65. 

12 For details of political developments on the borders 
of Persia in the fifteenth century, see the study by Walter 
Hinz, Ivans Aufstieg zum Nationalstaat im fiinfzehnten 
Jahrhundert (Berlin/Leipzig, 1936).Cf. also, the article of 
R. M. Savory, “The struggle for Supremacy in Persia 
after the death of Timur”, Der Islam, XL/1 (1964), pp. 
35-65. 

13 The emirate of the Karaman-ogullan was a succes¬ 
sor state of the Rum Seljuk Sultanate. Cf. the art. 
“Karamanlilar”, /. A. VI, pp. 316-30 (Tekindag). 
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the Hungarian Kingdom under the strong leader¬ 
ship of its Gubernator , Janos Hunyadi (1387-1456), 
tended to look upon the Ottoman tributary of 
Wallaehia as its own vassal state; and likewise 
Poland-Lithuania considered the Moldavia of 
Stephen the Great (1457-1504) as its own protege 
in spite of the strong influence of Genoa along the 
sea coast. 14 

For some time the Ottomans, with territories 
split between Asia and Europe, had realized their 
vulnerability to the whims of the maritime powers, 
Venice and Genoa. These states did not simply 
maintain a shipping fleet to ply the routes be¬ 
tween the motherland and the Black Sea. The 
Black Sea colonies of the Italian states were pros¬ 
perous enough to maintain their own vessels for 
the coasting trade. This meant that the ferrying of 
Ottoman troops across the Dardanelles or Bos¬ 
phorus could be harassed by one or the other or 
both powers. It is striking that, when relating the 
events immediately preceding the conquest of Con¬ 
stantinople, two historians, one Greek, the other, 
Ottoman, call attention to the Sultan’s annoyance, 
particularly with the Venetians, for their harass¬ 
ment of lines of communication. Sultan Me- 
hemmed (known as the Conqueror) consequently 
ordered the immediate construction of the fort¬ 
ress of Bogazkesen (later, Rumeli Hisan) on the 
European side of the Bosphorus exactly opposite 
the fortress of Yenije Hisari (Anadolu Hisan) pre¬ 
viously built by his father on the Asian shore. 15 

14 For details regarding the rise of the independent 
principalities of Wallaehia and Moldavia, see the stand¬ 
ard work of N. Iorga, Hisioire des Roumains 4 vols, 
(Bucharest, 1936-37). The Ottoman position in the Dan- 
ubian Principalities in the 14th and 15th centuries is 
dealt with by F. Babinger, “Beitrage zur Fruhgeschichte 
der Tiirkenherrschaft in Rumelien, “ Sudost-europ. Ar- 
beiten, No. 34 (Munich, 1944), pp. 1-35. 

16 In the words of Kritovoulos, “Meanwhile the Em¬ 
peror of the Romans reigned securely in the City, always 
watching the times and the events, for the most part 
controlling the sea. ... In addition, the Italians, espe¬ 
cially the Venetians, in their quarrels with these others 
(Byzantium and the Ottomans), often cruised in long 
triremes through the Bosphorus and the Hellespont pre¬ 
venting the crossing of these straits”, History of Mehmed 
the Conqueror , tr. by C. T. Riggs (Princeton, 1954), p. 16. 
Cf. Mehmed Ne§ri, Kitdb-i Cihan-numa (trs. F. R. Unat 


By providing himself in this manner with a secure 
base of operations quite close to Constantinople 
and also putting at his disposal a means of block¬ 
ing the relief of the city from the Black Sea, the 
Conqueror hastened to besiege and conquer Con¬ 
stantinople, the last remaining vestige of the great 
Byzantine Empire other than Trebizond. 

The Ottoman state was still essentially a land 
power in spite of the defeats Venice had suffered 
at the hands of Ottoman raiders during the reign 
of Murad II. Thus the Conqueror now set about 
enlarging his navy. In the words of the historian 
Kritovoulos, 

. . . the Sultan gave orders that triremes (galleys) should 
be built everywhere along his shores, knowing that the 
domination of the sea was essential to him and his rule 
.... For this reason he decided to secure control of the 
sea for himself. . . , 16 

From 1453 until 1460 the Conqueror furthermore 
occupied himself with the task of re-populating 
Constantinople, consolidating his hold on the Bal¬ 
kans south of the Danube and incidentally driving 
Venetian influence out of the Peloponnesus and 
the Aegean Islands. 17 

Having reduced the opportunities for relief from 
the mother states by eliminating certain Italian 
bases in the Aegean Sea and by strongly forti¬ 
fying the Straits, the Sultan was now in a better 
position to further his conquest of the Black Sea. 
The urgency of such a policy was forced upon him 
as his eastern and western enemies began to join 
forces. 


and M. A. Koymen) (Turk Tarih Kurumu Yay,, III 
Seri/2 b ) II (Ankara, 1957), pp. 686 and 687, where the 
Sultan, after campaigning in Asia Minor, orders his 
generals to cross the straits near Gallipoli and proceed 
to the capital, then Adrianople (Edirne). They answered, 
“Your Excellency, the infidel ships have come to the 
Gallipoli strait and have blockaded it.” 

16 Cf. Kritovoulos, pp. 141-42, and art. “Karadeniz”, 
I.A. VI, p. 244. Shipyards were initially built in Gal¬ 
lipoli and Instanbul, but later ship construction was 
carried out in a number of places on the Danube, the 
Black Sea and elsewhere. 

17 Kritovoulos, pp. 125-60. For details of the agonies 
suffered by the Genoese and Venetians, see Heyd, His¬ 
ioire du commerce , II, pp. 315-28. 
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On the southern shores of the Black Sea, three 
separate political entities, Amasra, controlled by 
the Genoese, Sinope, the chief city of the Turkish 
Jandarogullari (sometimes called “Isfendiyaro- 
gullan”) and the “Empire” of Trebizond includ¬ 
ing the neighboring eastern districts of Georgia, 
seeing their interests threatened after the fall of 
Constantinople, sought assistance at Diyarbakir 
from the Akkoyunlu ruler, Uzun Hasan. The Otto¬ 
mans had forced the weak Emperor Kalo Johannes 
of Trebizond to become a tribute-paying vassal 
in 1456. This move drove the ruler of Trebizond 
into a firm alliance with Uzun Hasan, which was 
sealed by the marriage of the Emperor’s daughter 
Kyra Katerina (Despina Khatun) to the ruler of 
the White Sheep in 1458. A daughter of this union 
became the mother of Shah Ismail, founder of the 
Persian Safavid dynasty. Of more immediate im¬ 
portance to the Ottoman conquest of the Black 
Sea littoral, Pope Calixtus III had sent a personal 
representative, the Franciscan Lodovico da 
Bologna, to the Christian princes of Trebizond 
and Georgia in 1456 to inquire into the possibil¬ 
ities of launching an east-west crusade against 
the Ottoman Sultan. Realizing that Uzun Hasan 
of the Akkoyunlu was the chief power in eastern 
Asia Minor, the Franciscan visited the court of 
Uzun Hasan at Amid and was able, with the help 
of Hasan’s Greek wife, Despina, to gain the sup¬ 
port of the White Sheep in a proposed group action 
against the Ottomans. To this developing alliance, 
the Isfendiyar-Ogullan of Sinope and the Begs of 
Karaman were also potential adherents. 18 These 
events, however, could not have escaped the notice 
of the Ottoman court. Already in 1459 the Otto- 

18 One of the basic Ottoman sources for the successive 
events in the Ottoman conquest of Amasra, Sinope and 
Trebizond is the above-mentioned chronicle by Ne§ri, 
II, pp. 738-755. See also the excellent Turkish study of 
the period by S. Tansel, Osmanh Kaynahlanna gore 
Fatih Sultan Mehmed’in siyasi ve askeri Faaliyetleri 
(Tiirk Tarih Kurumu Yay. XI Seri/4), (Ankara, 1953), 
pp. 249-70; and the previously mentioned Fallmerayer, 
Geschichte, passim ; Hinz, Irans Aufstieg, especially pp. 
28-71 and the very readable account by W. Miller, 
Trebizond , The Last Greek Empire (London, 1926), espe¬ 
cially pp. 97-105. Details of the “Isfendiyar-ogullari” 
may be found in I.A., V, pp. 1072-74 (Mordtmann). 


mans had seized Amasra from the Genoese. This 
preliminary engagement was followed up in 1461 
by the Ottoman seizure of Sinope and a clash with 
the forces of Uzun Hasan during which the Otto¬ 
mans obtained Koyul Hisar. The mother of Uzun 
Hasan, serving as chief negotiator following the 
clash, gave assurances that the Akkoyunlu would 
not aid Trebizond. Without the assistance of his 
chief ally, the Emperor of Trebizond had no choice 
but to capitulate. 19 Notable in these Ottoman suc¬ 
cesses was the increasingly effective use of Otto¬ 
man naval forces in co-operation with the army. 
The Ottoman check to the fortunes of Uzun Hasan 
in 1461 only diverted his attention to other re¬ 
gions and notably to the lands of the Black Sheep 
(Karakoyunlu) and the Georgians. It was not un¬ 
til the year 1473 when Uzun Hasan was at the 
height of his power that the most important league 
of eastern and western states against the Otto¬ 
mans took shape. In that year Venice undertook 
to supply the Akkoyunlu with a large shipment 
of firearms, cannon and technicians and other sup¬ 
port in return for White Sheep assistance in crush¬ 
ing the Ottomans. Unfortunately for the alliance, 
the forces of Uzun Hasan were unable to make a 
rendezvous with the Venetian ships lying off the 
shores of Asia Minor opposite Cyprus. The result 
was the decisive defeat of the White Sheep near 
Terjan on August 12, 1473, an engagement in 
which the Ottoman artillery “mowed down” the 
cavalry of Uzun Hasan. 20 The Ottoman conquest 
of the southern shores of the Black Sea was secure! 

The first steps for acquiring control of the 
Black Sea littoral in the Balkans had been com¬ 
pleted by the accession of Sultan Mehemmed II. 
The forces of Murad I (1359-89) had overcome 
Serbian and Hungarian resistance to the Ottoman 
advance by defeating their armies singly and then 
in coalition at the Battle of Kossovo in 1389. 
Thereafter, the Ottomans, led by the new Sultan, 
Beyazid I (called “Lightning”), overran Bulgaria, 

19 Hinz, loc. cit; according to Miller, loc. cit. the con¬ 
queror seized the Akkoyunlu border stronghold of Ko- 
yunlu Hisar, written as Koy(u)li Hisar! in the Ne§ri 
chronicle (II, p. 750). Cf. also Heyd, Histoire du com¬ 
merce, II, pp. 360-65. 

20 Hinz, Irans Aufstieg, p. 67. 
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Serbia and Wallachia, regions which had recently 
belonged within the Hungarian sphere of influ¬ 
ence. Europe, chiefly upon the instigation of Hun¬ 
gary, reacted to this new threat by supporting 
the crusade of 1396 which ended in another mili¬ 
tary disaster at Nicopolis. The Ottomans now held 
tributary Serbia, Bulgaria and Wallachia and no 
power appeared to challenge them. 21 Only John 
Castriotis (“Skanderbeg”) in Albania and Janos 
Hunyadi in Hungary were able to hold out effec¬ 
tively in the next half century against complete 
Ottoman domination of the Balkans. 

The contrast between these Balkan conquests 
of the early Ottoman rulers and those of the Con¬ 
queror are striking. Mehemmed II realized that 
as long as a Christian nucleus of opposition to an 
imperial power was allowed to exist, no Muslim 
ruler could hope to consolidate his hold over the 
Balkans. At the end of the fourteenth century 
only Thrace, Bulgaria and parts of the old Serbian 
Kingdom had been annexed outright. But even 
this acquisition of territory is significant. There 
appears to be a kind of periodicity to the succes¬ 
sive Ottoman annexations of territory both in Asia 
Minor and the Balkans. Could it be that the Otto¬ 
mans, realizing that they could only absorb those 
territories which they could effectively occupy and 
settle, were content to exact tribute from the more 
remote provinces while they built up their popu¬ 
lation through natural increase, immigration and 
the enforced settlement of tribes? 22 In any case, 

21 Babinger, “Beitrage.. . .”, Siidosteurop. Arbeiten 34, 
passim. 

22 One could not of course push this thesis too far. 
The Ottoman advance was definitely interrupted for a 
period of about 20 years after the victory of Timur over 
the Ottomans in 1402. In support of such a thesis one 
might give consideration to the observations of O. L. 
Barkan regarding the relationship between the size of the 
Turkish urban population in Balkan cities and the 
spread of Ottoman culture; cf. Barkan’s review of Brau¬ 
del’s work, “La ‘Mediterranee’ de Fernand Braudel vue 
d’lstanbul”, Annales ( Economies-SocUtSs-Civilisations ), 
IX/1 (Jan.-Mar., 1954), pp. 189-200. Apart from consid¬ 
erations of population size, any empire in a phase of 
rapid expansion suffers from a shortage of trained ad¬ 
ministrators. Generally speaking one is left with the feel¬ 
ing that the Ottomans preferred to keep Christian terri¬ 
tories tributary rather than to annex them outright, 


scarcely two generations after the Crusade of Ni¬ 
copolis the Ottomans annexed outright Serbia 
Bosnia and Greece. Furthermore, Mehemmed the 
Conqueror first exacted tribute from the prosper¬ 
ous Moldavian Kingdom in 1455. 23 

The final capitulation of Moldavia, the last 
Christian outpost in the Balkans, illustrates aptly 
the intimate relationship between East European 
events and the rise of Ottoman power. Moldavia 
in the time of Stephen the Great (1457-1503) con¬ 
trolled the rich customs revenues at the mouths of 
the Danube, Prut, and Dniester rivers. Her pri¬ 
mary products, chiefly grain and livestock, were 
in great demand around the Black Sea and easily 
transferable by river or overland routes to the 
neighboring Christian powers, Venice, Hungary 
and Poland-Lithuania. 24 After the death of Hun¬ 
yadi in 1456, who had been the power behind the 
throne since 1445, centralized authority in Hun¬ 
gary rapidly decayed as Mohacs (1526) was later 
to prove. Already in 1467, Moldavia was able to 
seize the Hungarian-controlled Chilia at the 
mouth of the Danube. In truth, Stephen the 
Great, as long as Genoese trade flourished on the 
Black Sea, was able to keep up a running battle 
with the Ottomans, giving way in the summers to 
superior Ottoman equipment and numbers but 
pinning down or annihilating isolated detachments 
and garrisons at other times. In 1475, however, 
after the menace of joint action by the Akkoyunlu, 
Moldavia and Venice had been eliminated, the 
Sultan turned his full attention to the removal 
of the Genoese. 

partly perhaps because Islamic Law required Muslims 
to protect their non-Muslims and partly also because ac¬ 
cumulated Muslim experience showed that occupation 
was more costly in men and material than was the oc¬ 
casional campaign to exact or renew the tribute. 

23 Babinger, loc. cit., pp. 21-29. The conquest of Serbia 
and Bosnia was completed, except for Belgrade, between 
1459 and 1463. 

24 Hungary in the days of Hunyadi attempted to make 
buffer states of Serbia, Wallachia and Moldavia to pro¬ 
tect her own frontiers from the Turkish advance. With 
the passing of Skanderbeg, Hunyadi and Stephen the 
Great, the Ottomans were in a position to turn the afore¬ 
mentioned states into their own buffers. Cf. R. Rosetti, 
“Stephen the Great of Moldavia and the Turkish Inva¬ 
sion”, Slavonic Review , VI (1927-28), pp. 86-103. 
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The seizure of the main Genoese colony of Kaffa 
took place in 1475. Upon the breakup of the 
Golden Horde in the early fifteenth century, a 
number of successor Khanates had struggled with 
one another and their Christian neighbors to re¬ 
establish the hegemony of the nomads. The power¬ 
ful state of Lithuania, which, in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, was becoming closely linked dynastically 
with the Polish Jagellons, took this opportunity 
to establish a kind of protectorate over the newly 
forming Khanate of the Crimea. Later in the cen¬ 
tury the Khans of the Crimea were able to play 
off Lithuania against Muscovy in order to gain a 
measure of independence and to press for tribute 
formerly payable to the Khans of the Golden 
Horde. While Vilna and Moscow were rather far 
removed from the Crimea, the Genoese were not. 
As a reflection of the shifting balance of power on 
the Black Sea after the fall of Constantinople, 
Genoese Kaffa, located on the southern littoral 
of the Crimea, had placed itself under the pro¬ 
tection of Poland in 1462. 25 Kaffa had long been 
the chief trade and manufacturing centre for the 
Genoese colonies of the Black Sea. Its proximity 
to the Crimean Khanate gave the Genoese ample 
opportunity to intervene in Crimean Tatar affairs 
to ensure that factions friendly to them controlled 
the Khanship. From 1466 to 1474 intervention by 
the Genoese became particularly marked. Upon 
the request of Eminek Bey, a tribal chieftain and 
one of the leading Crimean dignitaries, the Otto¬ 
mans themselves intervened in a factional dispute 
in 1475 and put an end to Genoese authority in 
the Crimea and the Caucasus. 26 The Genoese had 
long known that their days were numbered and 
had therefore tried with limited success to hire 
mercenaries in Poland and Lithuania. 27 After the 

26 O. Halecki, Borderlands of Western Civilization 
(New York, 1952), p. 134. 

26 See F. Elie de la Primaudaie, Histoire du commerce 
de la mer Noire et des colonies Genoises de la Krimee 
(Paris, 1848), pp. 198-204, citing Foglieta, Guistiniani 
and Barbaro, Voyage a la Tana, book i; H. Inalcik, “Yeni 
vesikalara gore, Kinm hanligimn osmanli tabiligine 
girmesi”, Belleten, XXX (1944), pp. 185-229; and Heyd, 
Histoire du Commerce, II, pp. 365-407. 

27 Primaudaie, Histoire du commerce, pp. 195-97 
citing Sansovino, Imperio de ’ Turchi, book ii, f. 160 r . 


fall of Kaffa, Azof (Azak) and other Venetian and 
Genoese centres in the Crimea and the Caucasus, 
there remained only the important trade centres 
of Chilia and Akkerman, both of which were Mold¬ 
avian but closely tied in with the Polish, Mold¬ 
avian and Genoese commercial system. These 
cities, though besieged in the time of Sultan Me- 
hemmed II, did not fall to the Ottomans until 
1484 at which time they were taken by Bayezid II 
(1481-1512). 

As a result of their action against the Genoese 
of the Crimea in 1475 and their occupation of 
former Genoese territory, the Ottomans hence¬ 
forth made their presence more strongly felt than 
previously among the Crimean Tatars and on the 
Pontic Steppe in general. Inevitably the Ottomans 
interfered for their own sake in the factional dis¬ 
putes of the Khanate and by 1478 had established 
their right to appoint and dismiss the Khans. 28 
This new Tatar vassal of the Ottomans had aided 
in the seizure of Chilia and Cetatea Alba (Akker¬ 
man) in 1484. Thus, with one blow, Moldavian 
and Polish-Lithuanian access to Black Sea mar¬ 
kets and raw materials was brought to an end. 
Either new arrangements had henceforth to be 
made with the Ottomans or their agents or, as in 
the case of Moldavia, new overland outlets had to 
be sought in the direction of the Aegean or north¬ 
wards to Transylvania and Poland. What few 
Italian communities survived were forced to con¬ 
form to the new Ottoman monopoly on the Black 
Sea. In the words of Sultan Bayezid II, he had by 
seizing Chilia and Cetatea Alba, “. . . won the key 
of the door to all Moldavia and Hungary, the 
whole region of the Danube, Poland, Russia and 
Tatary and the entire coast of the Black Sea. 29 ” 

The fall of Chilia and Cetatea Alba had struck 
at the vital interests of both Moldavia and Poland. 
In the same year Stephen of Moldavia did public 
homage to King Casimir of Poland to ensure full 
Polish participation in the struggle against the 
Ottoman state. To Poland-Lithuania now fell the 
task of rallying Christian defenses, but their at- 


28 Inalcik, loc. cit. 

29 R. W. Seton-Watson, History of the Roumanians 
(London, 1934), p. 46. 
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tempts ended in utter failure. In fact, after the 
death of Matthias Corvinus of Hungary in 1490 
and of Casimir of Poland in 1492, two Jagellon 
brothers occupied these thrones simultaneously— 
ostensibly an excellent opportunity for concerted 
action. Unfortunately, the kings of Poland and 
Hungary were more interested in controlling 
Moldavia for themselves than in protecting 
it from the Ottomans. 30 Furthermore, the en¬ 
croachments upon royal prerogative by the power¬ 
ful landed nobility in Hungary and the energetic 
consolidation of “all the Russias” by the reigning 
prince of Muscovy, Ivan III, greatly reduced the 
opportunities for a concerted offensive against the 
Ottomans. Poland did seek to regain control over 
Moldavia and the routes of access to the Black Sea 
in a war with the Ottomans between 1497 and 
1499, but all efforts proved ineffectual. In fact, 
up to the elimination of the Golden Horde in 1502 
and for some years thereafter, the Ottomans 
tended to cooperate with the Crimean Khans and 
Muscovy against Poland-Lithuania. Furthermore, 
the Moldavian voivode, Bogdan, actually partic¬ 
ipated in the Ottoman raids into Polish territory. 
As a result, in the words of von Hammer, “Toutes 
les provinces ottomanes d’Europe et d’Asie 
etaient a cette 6poque inondefe d’esclaves pol- 
onais. ,,31 Poland had reached its apogee in the fif¬ 
teenth century; henceforth, under almost constant 
attack from Muscovy, Sweden or the Habsburgs 
she generally sought accommodation with the Ot¬ 
tomans to secure her southern flank. Only on one 
further occasion in the sixteenth century did Po¬ 
land have the opportunity to challenge effectively 
Ottoman control over Moldavia. This came at a 
time when the Ottomans had just terminated a 
war of thirteen years duration with Persia (1578- 
90) and had just commenced a long war (1593- 
1606) with the Habsburgs. Michael, voivode of 
Wallachia, revolted in 1594, and in 1595 Poland 
sent troops led by Chancellor Zamojski into 
Moldavia where they were confronted by the Cri¬ 
mean Khan GazI Giray. The resulting armistice 

30 Ibid. 

31 J. von Hammer, Histoire de V empire ottoman (Paris, 
1836), IV, p. 49, citing Engel, Geschichte der Moldau, 
p. 151. 


of Te^ora accepted in principle the right of Poland 
to have a say in the affairs of Moldavia and access 
to the Black Sea; but when the war began to turn 
in favor of Ottoman arms in the following year 
(Battle of Mezo Keresztes) the agreement of 
Te^ora became a dead letter. 32 

On the basis of the foregoing details, it is clear 
that by the beginning of the sixteenth century the 
Ottomans had turned the Black Sea into an Otto¬ 
man lake. Only the eastern or Abkhazian-Mingrel- 
ian-Georgian littoral of the Black Sea was not 
directly controlled by the Ottomans; however, be¬ 
cause of the mountainous nature of the hinter¬ 
land, the commerce of this region was largely 
connected with the trade of the Black Sea. During 
the sixteenth century, the Ottomans gradually 
exerted more direct control over this region, partly 
to check Safavid Persian advances in the hinter¬ 
land and partly to ensure the regular flow of cer¬ 
tain strategic supplies from the Caucasus to 
Istanbul and other Ottoman centres. 

As early as 1451 Ottoman raiders are reported 
to have ravaged the coast of Abkhazia. Whether 
or not this was part of the harassing tactics of the 
Conqueror prior to the conquest of Constantinople 
is not clear. Most certainly by the early decades 
of the sixteenth century the Ottomans were en¬ 
croaching upon the Georgian territories of Basiani 
(close to Erzurum) and Khaneti (between Trebi- 
zond and Batum) without much regard for the 
rights of the native rulers, the atabegs. In 1512 the 
governor of Erzurum occupied the entire country 
of Samtzkh6, the mountainous region which lies 
to the north and east of Erzurum. This same re¬ 
gion was again invaded in 1541 and 1545. 33 

In the reign of the illustrious Sultan Suleiman 
(1520-66) the Ottomans fought three major en¬ 
gagements with Safavid Persia. While it is clear 
that these wars were fought in part at least to es¬ 
tablish the religious hegemony of the Ottoman- 


32 See the important study by Kazimierz Pulaski, 
“Trzy poselstwa Lawryna Piaseczynskiego” Przewodnik 
Naukowy i Literacki , XXIX (Lwow, 1911), pp. 135-45 
. . . 945-60. 

33 Allen, History , pp. 144-45. The maps at the end of 
this volume are particularly useful for locating Georgian 
place names. 
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backed Sunnite or Orthodox Islam in the Islamic 
World, 34 the Ottomans were also anxious to con¬ 
trol as much as possible of the strategic mountain¬ 
ous border areas between the Ottoman and 
Safavid States, in which dwelled the rather fickle 
and fiercely independence-minded Georgian, Ar¬ 
menian and Kurdish peoples. In 1546, prior to the 
second major clash of Suleiman with the Safavids, 
the Sultan, to secure his flank against surprise 
attack and also to assert his overlordship over the 
Georgian Kingdoms in the western part of Trans¬ 
caucasia, clashed with and defeated a sizeable 
Georgian force to which each of the petty Georgian 
Kingdoms of Imereti, Kartli and Meskhia 
(Samtzkhe) had sent contingents. As Allen has 
indicated, this was the last effective attempt of 
the separate Georgian dynasts to fight as one 
unit. 35 This Ottoman victory at Sokhoista in Basi- 
ani clearly gave to the Ottomans the upper hand 
as far north as the Causasus Mountains and east¬ 
ward to Kakheti. Further inroads into western 
Georgia took place in 1550 and 1552, particularly 
in the region of Guria along the Black Sea coast. 36 
This series of attacks on Georgian territories, when 
considered in the light of later events in the six¬ 
teenth century, doubtless had deeper purposes 
than the obvious military aspects. The eastern 
front since the days of Selim I (1512-20) had been 
gaining the reputation of a region filled with haz¬ 
ards for the warrior—hazards of climate, terrain 
and patriotic irregulars—and also lean in booty. 

34 Regarding Ottoman-Safavid relations, see the 
interesting remarks of J. R. Walsh, “The Historiography 
of Ottoman-Safavid Relations in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth Centuries ’ 1 in B. Lewis and P. M. Holt, 
eds., Historians of the Middle East (London, 1962), pp. 
197-211, and particularly p. 200. 

35 Allen, History , pp. 133 and 145. For those un¬ 
familiar with the place names of the successor states of 
the medieval united Georgian Kingdom, it is important 
to remember that in central Georgia around Tiflis lay 
Kartli; to the east of Kartli, Kakheti, bordering on 
Shirvan; and from northwest to southwest of Kartli 
along the shores of the Black Sea were situated Abkhazia, 
Mingrelia, Imereti and Guria. Samtzkh6 or Meskhia lay 
inland to the southwest of Kartli. Again I refer the reader 
to the detailed maps at the end of the book by W. E. D. 
Allen. 

36 Ibid. pp. 147-48. 


Only by calculated forays into Georgian territory 
could an Ottoman commander satisfy in some 
measure the lust of his troops for booty. Georgian 
slaves, in particular, were highly prized. The Otto¬ 
man Sultans doubtless also fostered these incur¬ 
sions to make clear to the Shahs of Persia their 
continued interest in maintaining surveillance 
over Transcaucasia. 

By 1554 Shah Tahmasp had had enough of strife 
with the Ottomans and courageously sued for 
peace. Sultan Suleiman accepted the Persian peace 
overtures in an exchange of letters from Amasya 
in 1555. Although the letters contained no specific 
references to territories, in view of the preceding 
half-century of strife, a kind of tacit status quo lay 
behind such bland assurances as . . . “border com¬ 
manders would be restrained from attacking Per¬ 
sia and Safavid pilgrims would be permitted to 
make the pilgrimage.” 37 With the so-called peace 
of Amasya of 1555, the Ottomans and Safavids had 
begun to recognize spheres of influence on the basis 
of territories presently held and regions easily ac¬ 
cessible to the respective powers. But the vague¬ 
ness of such a “treaty” and the opportunities 
accorded to the buffer states of Georgia, Armenia 
and Kurdistan to play off one power against the 
other made future clashes inevitable. Taking ad¬ 
vantage of the unrest in Persia following the reign 
of Shah Tahmasp (1524-76), the Ottomans once 
again invaded Safavid territory in 1578. 

37 This exchange is found in the chronicle of Ibrahim 
Pegevi, Tarih, I (Istanbul, 1283), pp. 329-40. See also 
the study of B. Kutiikoglu, Osmanli-Iran Siyasi 
Munasebetleri, I {1578-90), (Istanbul, 1962) (Istanbul 
Univ. Edeb. Fak. Yay, No. 888), p. 3. It is perhaps to 
this period that Evliya Gelebi refers when he states: 
“There are seventy Abaza tribes, who have made 
obeisance since the time of Sultan Suleiman, and who 
every year in token thereof, send in a tribute consisting 
of boys and girls, camphor, candles, pelisses, and a 
thousand pieces of course linen for towels for the 
Imperial kitchen, to the Pasha of Trebisonde, who 
then renews the treaty of protection with them. 
Envoys come every year from Mingrelia with this 
tribute to Trebisonde, according to the constitution 
of Sultan Suleiman.” 

—quoted from Evliya Efendi, Narrative of Travels in 
Europe, Asia and Africa in the seventeenth Century, tr. 
by J. von Hammer, II (London, 1846), p. 43. 
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Between 1555 and 1578, a number of events had 
taken place which in some measure affected the 
Ottoman presence on the Black Sea. Muscovy had 
seized Astrakhan in 1556, a move which placed 
the Tsars on the shores of the Caspian. Trade ties 
between Muscovy and Britain commenced about 
the same time, and soon the English Muscovy 
Company was sending its traders into Persia in 
quest of spices and silk, thus pushing up prices. 
British woollens, hardware and firearms in turn 
whetted the appetite of the Shahs. It is little won¬ 
der then that the Safavids began to press their 
control more vigorously over the silk-producing 
regions of Shirvan, Genje and eastern Georgia 
while Moscow, provided with the pretext of pro¬ 
tecting the Circassians from the slave raids of the 
Crimean Tatars, also stretched towards the 
sources of such lucrative trade by building forts 
on the Terek River. 38 To what extent the Otto¬ 
mans were also receiving requests for aid from 
Sunni Muslim refugees fleeing the Caucasus and 
perhaps Astrakhan and Central Asia is not clear. 39 
What is certain is that the Ottomans were sending 
direct military assistance in the form of Janissary 
cadres and hand-guns to their co-religionists in 
Central Asia. 40 Furthermore the eastern provinces 
of Asia Minor, where a strong pro-Safavid senti¬ 
ment existed, had long been a problem for the Ot¬ 
tomans. Predominantly dwelling in mountainous 
regions outside of the cities and their adjacent 
plains, the tribes, as the Ottoman armies came to 
rely more on technically-trained arquebusiers, 
bombardiers, sappers and gunners, were left with¬ 
out seasonal employment in the army and hence 


38 For further details of these events see art. 
“Qerkesler” I.A. Ill, pp. 380-81 (Bala); and art. 
“Cerkes”, El} II, pp. 21-25 (Inalcik). 

39 That such requests were reaching Istanbul is 
attested to by A. N. Kurat, “The Turkish Expedition 
to Astrakhan in 1569 and the Don-Volga Canal”, Slavonic 
and East European Review, XL (Dec., 1961), pp. 7-24. 

40 The Ottoman Admiral, Sldi ‘All Reis, gives an 
eyewitness account of Ottoman military aid to the 
Sunnite Uzbeks of Transoxiana. See the translation by 
A. Vambery, The Travels and Adventures of the Turkish 
Admiral Sidi Ali Reis (London, 1899), pp. 68-78. 


either turned to raiding or sought employ with 
their Shi’ite co-religionists in Persia. 41 

The Ottomans, regardless of how they may have 
justified their attack on Persian-held territories 
in 1578, 42 saw their own interests placed in jeop¬ 
ardy as a result of the complex developments tak¬ 
ing place in the Caucasus region during the second 
half of the sixteenth century. The long war 
of 1578-90 resulted in the establishment of Otto¬ 
man direct rule over much of the Caucasus and 
for a time reduced Persia to a second-rate power. 
It is difficult to establish precisely what priorities 
prompted the Ottomans to undertake such a costly 
and large-scale undertaking. Could it have been 
the draining off of essential Circassian, Georgian 
and Anatolian Turkish manpower to alien centres 
that worried the Ottomans most? Was it the quest 
for raw materials such as silk, silver, combustible 
materials (from the Baku oil fields) and iron, all 
of which were in abundant supply in that region? 43 
Or were the Ottomans simply fearful of the Rus¬ 
sian and English gun-running and of the implica¬ 
tions of Muscovite, Safavid and Portuguese coop¬ 
eration? 44 Whatever may be the answer, this heroic 
and debilitating struggle at the end of the century 
is, in a sense, the final chapter of Ottoman acqui¬ 
sition and control of the Black Sea region. In 1579 
the Ottomans occupied Imereti, doubtless to en- 


41 Walsh, loc. cit., p. 206. 

42 Kiitukoglu (Osmanhlran Siyasi Munasebetleri , 
p. 11) stresses the importance of the Safavid “fifth 
column” at work in Asia Minor as an important cause of 
the war, while he overlooks a number of other problems 
alluded to in Walsh {loc. cit.) and this article. 

43 Thanks to the document collection of Ahmet Refik, 
we know that Osman Pa§a, the Ottoman commander in 
Shirvan (1578-83) asked the Sultan to send mining 
experts to determine the richness of certain silver mines 
in that province. We are also made aware of the rich 
silver mines of Ardanug within the borders of Samtzkhe, 
and the important potassium nitrate mines (saltpetre) 
of the Lake Van region, the chief product of which, gun¬ 
powder, also found its way to the Black Sea port of 
Trebizond. See A. Refik, Osmanh Devrinde Tilrkiye 
Madenleri {967-1200 A.H .) (Istanbul, 1931), especially 
pp. 22, 33-34, 54. 

44 These ideas have been discussed by W. E. D. Allen 
in his latest book, Problems of Turkish Power in the 
Sixteenth Century (London, 1963), especially p. 33. 
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sure direct communications with Central Geor¬ 
gia. 45 The Ottoman control of the Black Sea re¬ 
gion was never henceforth challenged until the 
eighteenth century, although during the period 
of high Cossack pirate activity in the first half 
of the seventeenth century Ottoman shipping on 
the Black Sea suffered considerably. 46 

Ill 

By acquiring undisputed control over the Black 
Sea and its adjacent regions, the Ottoman Empire 
had made itself heir to vast and complex economic 
resources and had, at the same time, restricted or 
eliminated altogether the political, economic and 
cultural ties of that region with other leading pow¬ 
ers. It is not within the scope of this paper to dis¬ 
cuss in detail the effect of the loss of access to the 
Black Sea upon the economies of the Italian city- 
states, Hungary, Poland-Lithuania and Safavid 
Persia. There is little doubt, however, that the 
economic dislocation caused by the establishment 
of a new political regime in Constantinople 
brought economic hardship in the short run both 
to the neighboring states of eastern Europe and to 
the principalities and territories which were hence¬ 
forth made a part of the Ottoman economic sys¬ 
tem. The Venetians and the Genoese, after the 
fall of Constantinople and of Kaffa respectively, 
attempted to resume normal trade relations with 
the Ottomans. Venice, in particular, often was 
forced to resort to open warfare with the Sultan 
(1463-75, 1499-1502, 1537-40, 1570-73) in the 
attempt to maintain her declining position in the 
Levant. Great inroads into the Venetian spice 
trade had been made by Portugal after the cir¬ 
cumnavigation of Africa in 1498. 47 The Ottoman 


46 See Lukman bin Seyyid Hu§ayn, Mujmil al-Tumar 
(London, Brit. Mus., Ms. No. Or. 1135), f.l85b and W. 
E. D. Allen, The Ukraine (Cambridge, 1940), especially 
note 6 on p. 122. 

46 See Allen, Ibid., especially “The Cossacks a Power 
on the Black Sea”. . . , pp. 89-96 and O. Pritsak, “Das 
erste turkische-ukrainische Biindnis (1648)”, Oriens, 
VI (1953), pp. 266-98. 

47 Between 1454 and 1463, Venetians farmed the copper 
and alum mines and took charge of the Ottoman mints 
and customs. A good account of their subsequent vicissi- 


conquest of Egypt in 1516 and 1517 had limited 
Venetian trade possibilities even further. The al¬ 
ready vulnerable political structure of Hungary 48 
was made even weaker as the Ottomans slowly 
began to strangle its commerce on the Danube and 
to threaten its agricultural economy through the 
periodic devastation of the Hungarian country¬ 
side. In truth, Ottoman control of the shores of 
the Danube up to Belgrade was the prelude to Mo- 
hacs. Likewise, the proud Polish-Lithuanian Mon¬ 
archy, which had stretched from the Baltic Sea 
to the Black Sea in the fifteenth century, saw its 
growth being stunted to the south as the Otto¬ 
mans slowed down its lucrative trade on the Dnie¬ 
per, the Dniester, the Prut and on the famed 
“Tatar Way”. 49 The Safavids in turn competed 

tudes is found in Heyd, Histoire du commerce , II, pp. 
315-28 and 508-52. 

For an interesting account of the ups and downs of 
Venetian and Ragusan trading activities in the sixteenth 
century, see N. Mirkovich, “Ragusa and the Portuguese 
Spice Trade,” Slavonic and East European Review, XXI/1 
(March, 1943), pp. 174-87. Most significant for the pur¬ 
pose of this paper is the following quotation: 

Most harmful to [Venetian] trade was . . . [the war] 
fought with Turkey 1537-40. For long periods she was 
excluded from the ports of the Ottoman Empire. The 
decline of her ship-building was also a very important 
factor in the rise of her rival Ragusa. . . . 

While Venice was able to maintain a foothold in the 
Levantine trade by going along with Ottoman policy in 
the late 16th century, Genoa became wedded to Habs- 
burg fortunes and lost even the island of Chios (1566) to 
the Ottomans. See O. P&stine, Genova e ITmpero Ottomano 
nel Secolo XVII, Atti della Society Ligura di Storia 
Patria, LXXIII (Genova, 1962), especially pp. 5-7. For 
an account of Venetian-Ragusan clashes at the close of 
the 16th century in connection with Venetian Balkan 
trade via Spalato, see Braudel, La M6diterran6e, pp. 
247-48. 

48 A number of writers have singled out the decline of 
the Hungarian monarchy and the increased influence of 
the magnates as important factors in the success of the 
Ottoman expansion into Hungary. W. H. McNeill, in 
his recent study, Europe’s Steppe Frontier 1500-1800 
(Chicago, 1964) has traced this development and asso¬ 
ciated it with the increase in wheat cultivation on the 
Danube, in the Ukraine and in Poland as suggested 
earlier by Braudel, La M6diterranee, p. 642 and by J. 
Blum, “The Rise of Serfdom in Eastern Europe”, 
American Hist. Rev. LXII/4 (July, 1957), pp. 807-36. 

49 See J. Rutkowski, Histoire economique de la Pologne 
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actively with the Ottomans for the material, hu¬ 
man and spiritual resources of the Caucasus and 
Asia Minor, and they might have bested the Otto¬ 
mans in the end had they possessed the ready ac¬ 
cess to seas and waterways and the consequent 
advantages of rapid (for the sixteenth century) 
communications, logistical support for their arm¬ 
ies and accessibility to abundant resources, new 
technology and markets which gave such physical 
superiority to the Ottomans. In short, the con¬ 
quest of Constantinople had been the first step 
which led logically to the acquisition and control 
by the Ottomans of the Black Sea littoral, the 
wealth, quantity and variety of whose resources 
had fostered the economic stability of Byzantium 
and had helped finance the building of magnificent 
cities in Renaissance Italy. 80 

At this point one might well ask, what were the 
resources of the Black Sea region; what was the 
nature of the various provinces and autonomous 
regions which provided these products; how were 
these goods delivered to appropriate markets; and 
finally, what use did the Ottomans make of these 
products and of what significance was the Black 
Sea region for the subsequent development of the 
Ottoman State? It is to these questions that we 
shall address ourselves in the remaining pages of 
this essay. On the basis of regional specialization 
and social organization, the Black Sea littoral may 
be divided roughly, for the purposes of this sur¬ 
vey, into four separate regions: the Balkans; the 
Pontic Steppe and the Crimea; the Caucasus; and 
Asia Minor. 

a. The Balkans 

By the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
Bulgarian and Thracian portions of the Balkan 

avant les partages (Paris, 1927), pp. 186-97 and I. Nistor, 
Handel und Wandel in der Moldau bis zum Ende des 16. 
Jahrhunderts (Czernowitz, 1912), especially pp. 11-19. 

60 The feudalization of the Byzantine Empire, the 
subsequent increase in the power and influence of the 
Italian republics and finally the acquisition by the 
Ottomans of the Byzantine lands is aptly described by 
Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire, II, passim. 
For specific consequences in the economic sphere, see 
Heyd, Histoire, especially volume II. 


peninsula had been incorporated into the Ottoman 
provincial system. 51 Most of the land was divided 
according to the Ottoman military fief or Timar 
system. 52 The peasantry or Ra'dya, paid their dues, 
ranging from 10 % to 50 % of their production per 
year, to their respective Timar holders (Erbab-i 
Timar), tax farmers ( Multezim ) of State lands or 
intendants ( Mutevelli) of Wakf (piously endowed) 
property. The “dues” portion of the annual pro¬ 
duction, which was often paid in kind in the form 
of grain or livestock, either served to nourish the 
households of the Timar holders and the digni¬ 
taries who received their “living” from the usu¬ 
fruct of state lands assigned to them or it served 
to replenish the state granaries and pastures. Gen¬ 
erally speaking, surpluses at all levels had to be 
sold to government agents such as the jeleb at a 
fixed price. 53 In spite of the strict surveillance of 


61 For details on the Ottoman system, see H. A. R. 
Gibb and H. Bowen, Islamic Society and the West, Vol. 
I: Islamic Society in the Eighteenth Century (London, 
1953) and H. Inalcik, “Ottoman Methods of Conquest”, 
Studia Islamica , II (1954), pp. 103-29. Among the stand¬ 
ard works on Ottoman administration in Bulgaria is the 
study by Ahmet Refik, Turk Idaresinde Bulgaristan 
(Istanbul, 1933)—basically a document collection. 

62 For details, see Gibb and Bowen, I/i, p. 235 ff. and 
I. Sakazov, Bulgarische Wirtschaftsgeschichte (Berlin, 
1929), p. 172 ff; Cf. also the valuable survey in the art. 
“Bulgaria”, E.I? I, pp. 1302-04 (Inalcik). 

63 The best article on the subject of Ottoman price 
and produce controls is by W. Hahn, “Die Verpflegung 
Konstantinopels durch staatliche Zwangswirtschaft” 
. . . Beihefte zur Vierteljahrschr. fur Sozial- und Wirt - 
schaftgeschichte, VII (Stuttgart, 1926), pp. 1-22 and 45 
documents, pp. 23-64. Hahn shows that, contrary to the 
Byzantine practice of squeezing both the producer and 
the consumer for the benefit of the emperor and the 
court, the Ottomans squeezed the producers (i.e. the 
peasants) and the merchants to the benefit of the urban 
consumer (and presumably the army). The Ottomans 
were more interested, in Hahn’s opinion, in placing 
military restraints on their vassal states than in forging 
commercial ties; in tribute, rather than commercial 
profits. Thus rather than rely on the forces of the market, 
the Ottomans built up a kind of police state, to ensure 
that produce would be brought to the capital. Among 
the root causes for these attitudes, Hahn notes the 
following: (a) Islamic concern for the poor and the weak 
(but famine in the province was more acceptable than 
famine in the city); (b) Ottoman distrust of the Greek, 
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the government over prices and illegal sales, there 
were many abuses on the part of both the state 
agents and the peasants, timar holders and tax 
farmers. The peasants and timar holders having 
access to caravan or water routes could sell off 
some of their produce at prices higher than the 
official rate. Tax farmers tended to take more tax 
than they were entitled to and government agents 
often bought at prices below the official rate. 54 

Typical of some of the special economic groups 
in Bulgaria were the Voynuks (Bulg.-Voinitsi ). 
These were Bulgarians, both Muslim and Chris¬ 
tian, whose special duty it was to rear horses, tend 
the imperial stables and perform other duties. In 
exchange for their services, they were tax ex¬ 
empt. 55 Besides the production of the most com¬ 
mon grains, rice growing was introduced in the 
Plovdiv and Pazarcik (Pazarjik) regions during 
the fifteenth century. Leather, wax, wool, dried 
meat and linen also were exported from Bulgaria, 
chiefly to Istanbul. 56 

Apart from agricultural, handicraft and pastoral 
products, Bulgaria, like the adjacent regions of the 
Balkan peninsula, was important to the Ottoman 
economy for its mineral wealth. 57 The iron indus¬ 
try in Bulgaria, for example, was concentrated at 
Chiprovits, Samokov and Etropole. Copper and 
silver came from Chiprovets and Kratovo and 


Italian, Jewish and Armenian merchant classes; (c) 
Istanbul, as a city, developing few trade ties with the 
immediate countryside beyond its walls (i.e. organically 
disconnected from the hinterland); (d) limitations 
placed on free trade which led to illegal trade and subse¬ 
quent repressive measures. 

64 Cf. L. Giiger, “Le commerce int^rieur des cereales 
dans 1’empire Ottoman . . . xvi siecle”, Iktisat Fak. 
Mecmuasi XI, Suppl. (Istanbul, 1953), pp. 166-168 and 
T. Stoianovich, “The Conquering Balkan Orthodox 
Merchant”, J. of Econ. Hist., XX (1960), pp. 241-43. 

66 For further details see Gibb and Bowen, 1/1, pp. 
54 and 249 and P. Dorev, ed., Dokumenti za Bulgarskata 
Istoriya, III/l: Dokumenti iz Turskite Derzhavni Arkhivi 
(Sofia, 1940), passim. 

66 M. MacDermott, A History of Bulgaria 1398-1885 
(London, 1962), pp. 34-35. 

67 A basic survey of Ottoman mining and smelting 
operations in the Balkans has been done by R. Anhegger, 
Beitrage zur Geschichte des Bergbaus im osmanischen 
Reich (Istanbul, 1943 and 1945), 2 vols. and supplement. 


were turned into copper and silver coins at the 
Ottoman mint of Kratovo. 58 

Typical of the special services the Sultans could 
demand from the Voynuks and district command¬ 
ers are these examples gleaned from sixteenth 
century documents: 

(a) The Voynuk Bey is instructed to send his men to 
cut hay (14 Apr. 1565). 

(b) The Bey of Vidin is ordered to have ships built to 
carry troops across the Danube (15 Dec., 1565)—[in 
preparation for the last campaign of Sultan Sulei¬ 
man], 

(c) The Voynuk Bey is ordered to send some Voynuks 
to Adrianople for service in the Imperial stables 
during the forthcoming visit of the Sultan (Selim 
II) (17 Aug., 1567). 

(d) The Qadi of Ismid is asked to provide Albanians and 
Voynuks for woodcutting (16 May, 1568). 

(e) The Qadis of Shumen, Razgrad, Provodiva and 
Tirnovo are requested to provide Ra’aya, Yiiruks 
(nomadic Turkmens) and Voynuks for cutting wood 
to build ships at Ankhialo (21 Oct., 1571)—[after 
the naval disaster of Lepanto]. 

(f) The Qadi of Dupnitsa is asked to prohibit Voynuk 
interference with the registrations of the Jelebs 
(23 Feb., 1575). 69 

Another series of documents aptly illustrate the 


68 Ibid., p. 165; MacDermott, History, pp. 34-35. 
Consult also the excellent survey of Ottoman mining by 
Afet Inan in Apergu general sur Vhistoire economique de 
Vempire turc-ottoman, Turk Tarih K., Seri VIII/6 
(Istanbul, 1941), pp. 40-42 and p. 68 where it is noted 
that there were 17 ironworks in Samokov and that some 
8,000 cartloads of iron products left Samakov via 
Salonika each year as late as the mid-17th century. 

69 Dorev, Dokumenti III/l, pp. 1, 4, 6, 7, 9, 13. The 
Jeleb was a licensed purveyor of livestock (chiefly 
sheep). As state prices were sometimes 25% lower than 
black market prices, man y jelebs went bankrupt. Hence 
the job ceased to be an attractive one and the Qadi of 
any given district ( kaza ) had to conscript the jelebs for 
this task, who were then held responsible for collecting 
and delivering to the seat of the Qadi a given number of 
sheep, which in turn were registered and sent on to the 
comptroller of the sheep market in Istanbul. Only court 
officials and sipahis ( erbab-i timar) were exempt from 
this onerous task. For further details see Hahn, loc. cit., 
pp. 12-16. Cf. also Sami Bey (Fraschery), Kamus-i 
Tiirki (Istanbul, 1317h.), p. 479 . . . jeleb—“kesilejek 
hayvanat . . . kassaplara satan tajir ” ... (a dealer who 
sells animals for slaughtering to the butchers). 
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importance to the Empire of the iron ore mining, 
washeries and smelting of Bulgaria: 

(a) The Qadi of Samokov is requested to supply the 
Sultan’s army with horseshoes and horseshoe nails 
for 1000 horses (14 May, 1566). 

(b) Mehmed Qavus is sent by the Sultan to Samokov to 
assure that anchors ( Kotvi ), nails ( Gvozdey) and 
other ironware is sent to the Imperial Arsenal (13 
Apr., 1571). 

(c) The Qadi of Sofia is to see that the population of 
Sofia does not disrupt the washing of iron ore in the 
river (Iskur) flowing through the city (23 Nov., 
1571). 

(d) The Qadi of Samokov is reminded that the black¬ 
smiths ( zhelezari) of Samokov are to work chiefly on 
government projects (18 Aug., 1572). 

(e) The Qadi of Samokov is informed that the Mediter¬ 
ranean ( belomorskiy ) Beylerbey is to acquire iron 
parts for the construction of one Mauna (barge or 
freight vessel) (14 Aug., 1573). 

(f) The Qadi of Samokov is asked to provide the iron 
fittings for one mosque in Galata (31 Aug., 1573). 60 

A final series of documents call attention to the 
importance of animal breeding, grain production 
and handicrafts in Rumelia: 

(a) The Qadis of the following Qazas (provincial dis¬ 
tricts within the jurisdiction of a Qadi) are to send 
sheep to Belgrad for the present campaign—(25 


May, 1566): 

i. 

Samokov 

25,500 

ii. 

Pirot 

15,400 

iii. 

Radomir 

26,650 

iv. 

Berkov 

19,900 

V. 

Kratov 

25,900 

vi. 

Strumish 

21,200 

vii. 

Tikvesh 

25,900 

viii. 

Vranya 

30,400 

ix. 

Shchip 

6,340 

X. 

Skopje 

26,500 

Total 


223,690 


(b) The Qadi of Plovdiv is addressed concerning the 
length of ‘Aba’ (rough homespun cloaks) manu¬ 
factured in his district (15 Apr., 1571); 

(c) The Qadi of Plovdiv is addressed concerning the 
supply of 34,400 sheep for the capital (ca. 1600); 

(d) The Qadi of Ru^giik (Rodosto) is informed of grain 
speculation within his district and is asked to take 

60 Dorev, Dokumenti, pp. 5, 8,10-11. Miners, according 
to Muslim practice, were exempt from most taxation and 
special levies, but the owners or managers of the mines 
paid tax according to the penjik Qi of their gains). 


measures to prevent the sale of grain to the specula¬ 
tors (Dec., 1573). 61 

These documents and other evidence give clear 
testimony that the economic contributions of Bul¬ 
garia and Thrace to the Ottoman economy 
included the production of wheat, the breeding of 
horses, sheep raising, mining and handicrafts. 
Other important exports of the region included 
leather and wool. The Bulgarian historian, V.P. 
Mutafcieva, in a careful study of sixteenth-cen¬ 
tury documents from a number of Bulgarian dis¬ 
tricts, has challenged the “bourgeois historical’’ 
thesis which credits the Ottomans with bettering 
the lot of the Bulgarian peasant. 62 It is beyond 
the scope of this paper to go into a detailed anal¬ 
ysis of the changes in peasant and Tlmar holdings 
and taxes during the sixteenth century, but the 
general trend is clear. With the rise in commodity 
prices and the increase in the salaried bureaucracy 
and army, the state was in need of more revenue. 
In lieu of species payment, the government began 
awarding timars to officials who had their taxes 
and dues collected by multezims or tax farmers and 
consequently fewer and fewer timars were awarded 
to worthy yeoman-like warriors who might have 
dwelt on their own estates and have helped main¬ 
tain systematic agriculture and domestic order in 
the provinces. Moreover, the traditional dues 
were increased and a number of extraordinary 
taxes were levied and then collected more fre- 


61 Ibid., pp. 5, 8-9, 15-16. 

62 V. P. Mutafcieva, “De 1’exploitation f^odale dans 
les terres de population bulgare”, Etudes Historiques 
(Sofia, 1960), pp. 145-67. Cf. H. Inalcik, “xv. asirda 
Rumeli’de hiristiyan sipahiler ve men^eleri Stefan 
Du^andan osmanli Imperatorluguna”, Fuad Koprulu 
Armagani (Istanbul, 1953). pp. 207-48. While the state 
had previously been able to meet the expenses of a 
modest standing army and the imperial household chiefly 
out of revenues deriving from state lands, booty, mining, 
transit taxes and customs, as the army (particularly the 
newer technical branches such as the cannoneers and the 
arquebusiers), the bureaucracy and the imperial house¬ 
hold swelled in the late 16th century, new sources of 
revenue had to be found. The burden fell chiefly upon 
the primary producers and the merchants. (See the 
remarks in note 53). 
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quently as the century wore on. 63 Quite clearly, 
the position of the Bulgarian peasant at the time 
of the Ottoman conquest was quite different from 
that same position in the late sixteenth century. 

Beyond the Danube in the principalities of Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, the Ottomans were content, 
in the beginning, to exercise imperial control over 
foreign policy and trade, to exact special services 
in time or war and to take a varying percentage 
of production in the form of an annual tribute. 
This meant that the traditional social structure 
of voivode (prince), boyars (notables with social 
ties and estates in the provinces), peasants (free 
and serf) and townsmen (artisans and traders) was 
largely left intact. This did not mean of course 
that the machinery of the autonomous states, was 
permitted to function in a traditional manner. 
Increasingly the position of voivode, who formerly 
was elected from among the leading boyars, was 
subject to the will of the sultan. Ambitious boyars, 
by ingratiating themselves with the Sultan and 
his confidants, could obtain the voivodeship for a 
few years until they were outbid by a rival. This 
new state of affairs placed the independent peas¬ 
antry, who formerly could expect redress from the 
voivode, at the mercy of the boyar class. The 
privileged position which the Ottoman Sultans 
accorded to the Millet-i Rum 64 or the politico- 
religious community headed by the Greek Ortho¬ 
dox patriarch also brought about changes in the 
artisan and merchant classes of the towns and 
cities. According to Stoianovich, the Ottoman 
conquest produced three basic stimuli which 
awakened the nascent commercial instincts of the 
Orthodox merchant community: 

(a) The Ottoman encouragement of trade with the 
West and the freedom to expand commercial enter¬ 
prise within the Ottoman realm (in the sixteenth 
century); 

(b) the exclusion of non-Ottoman ships from the Black 
Sea; 


63 For details see Gibb and Bowen, 1/2, pp. 1-69. 

64 See Nistor, Handel und Wandel, pp. 50-54; arts. 
“Bogdan” and “Eflak”, E.I. 2 I, pp. 1252-53 (Inalcik) 
and II, pp. 687-89 (Beldiceanu), respectively; and on 
the millet system, Gibb and Bowen, 1/2, pp. 207-61. 


(c) the building of new and the revival of the declining 
Balkan towns and the capital, Constantinople. 65 

To this list might be added such further stimuli 
as the following: 

(a) The Greek Orthodox and other ethnic groups, 
whether on the Black Sea or in the Balkan peninsula, 
had long served an apprenticeship under the Italians. 
Once the Italian factors and agents were forcibly 
removed, it was relatively easy for the Greeks, Jews 
and Armenians to take over their operations. 66 

(b) The monopoly accorded the Greek Church meant 
that from the outset well-connected Greek families 
had access to excellent commercial information 
about the realm through the network of parish 
priests and monastaries. Furthermore church reve¬ 
nues could provide capital for commercial ventures. 
Monastic institutions also produced marketable 
goods. The rise to prominence of the Greeks of the 
Fanar district of Constantinople is closely con¬ 
nected to these conditions. 67 

(c) The Ottoman State was a large trade area which 
encompassed much of the Mediterranean periphery 
in addition to the Black Sea region and land areas in 
Southeastern Europe, Asia and Africa—indeed a 
happy hunting ground for any ethnic or religious 
group with a flare for crafts or commerce. 68 

(d) Not only the growth of cities, but the steady demand 
of the armies for foodstuffs and equipment meant 
that almost anything produced could be sold and 
that prices would tend continually to rise as military 
and city populations increased. Moreover, new 
sources of supply, such as the Caucasus region, 
would continually be sought out and old sources of 
supply would become more efficiently, if less 
liberally, organized. 69 


65 Stoianovich, “Balkan Merchant” J. Ec. H., XX 
p. 235. 

66 G. Abkhasi, “Caucaso, Mar Nero e Mediterraneo”, 
Annali della Accademia del Mediterraneo , II, p. 108. 

67 For further details see the basic study by J. Gott- 
wald, “Phanariotische Studien”, Leipziger Vierteljahrs- 
schriftfur Sudosteuropa, V, pp. 1-57; the rather outdated 
art. “Fener” El? II, pp. 879-80; the useful “Fener- 
liler”, I.A. IV, pp. 547-50 (Decei); Nistor, Handel und 
Wandel, p. 50 and Seton-Watson, History , p. 76 ff. 

68 Cf. Kefevi, as quoted in note 2. It is important to 
note, however, that, to the discredit of the Ottoman 
system, they did not constitute a large “free trade” 
area, but most certainly for black marketeers, smugglers 
and Ragusan traders a kind of “free trade area” must 
virtually have existed. 

69 Hence the general squeeze on the peasantry at the 
end of the 16th century as noted above. Both Braudel 
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(e) The advantages accruing to the Ottomans from their 
control of the seas have already been noted. Land 
communications within the Ottoman state also were 
greatly improved as compared with previous times. 
The Sultans ordered Inns Qian) and caravansarays 
to be built at staging posts ( menzil) along main 
arteries. 70 The Ottomans also developed a rapid 
dispatch system (Ulak) patterned on the old Roman 
and Islamic post horse systems. 71 The increasing 
use by traders of land routes in preference to sea 
routes in the late sixteenth century appears to bear 
out Braudel’s conjecture that land routes were more 
safe and convenient than the sea lanes. 72 

Stoianovich rightly points out that the estab¬ 
lishment of the Empire and the resurgence of the 
capital as the emporium of the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean forced Ottoman officialdom to seek out 
dependable markets and to find reliable traders 
and contractors as middlemen within the empire. 
As the Jewish, Muslim, Greek, Ragusan and other 
merchants took over these functions, the Black 
Sea in the sixteenth century was progressively 
closed to the Genoese and Venetians. Henceforth 
the merchants of the various non-Turkish ethnic 
groups extended their state functions to include 
tax farming and banking. 73 


(La Mediterran4e) and Barkan, loc. cit ., have discussed 
the general rise in population. Here I wish to emphasize 
the economic implications of increasing demand on 
resources as it affected the political and economic 
structure of the Ottoman state in the late 16th century. 

70 The standard work on the road net in Asia Minor is 
by F. Taeschner, Das anatolische Wegenetz nach osmani- 
schen Quellen (Turk. Bibliothek nos. 22-23) Leipzig 
(1924-25) 2 vols. Cf. also, Stoianovich, loc. cit., pp. 
242-43. 

71 Nistor, Handel und Wandel, pp. 40-42; art. “Barid”, 
E.I. 2 , I, pp. 1045-47 (Sourdel); and art. “ulag” in G. 
Doerfer, Txirkische und Mongolische Elemente in Neu- 
persischen (Wiesbaden, 1965), II, pp. 102-07. 

72 Braudel, La Mediterranee, pp. 80-81. 

73 Stoianovich, “Balkan Merchants”, J. E. H., XX, 
pp. 238-41. One may conclude that Professor Stoianovich 
overrates the extent of the commercial monopoly of the 
Greeks and Slavs in the 16th century if some attention 
is given to N. Iorga, Les voyageurs frangais dans VOrient 
europten (Paris, 1929), who quotes Pierre Belon du Mans, 
Les observations de plusieurs singularity et choses 
mtmorables trouvSes en Grece. . . , II (Paris, 1553), f. 
181, thus: “Quant aux Juifs, ils sont ‘cauteleux plus que 
nulle autre nation’ et ils ont ‘tellement embrass6 tout le 


These developments help explain the gradual 
takeover by the Greek Orthodox of the merchant- 
middleman function in the tributary principalities 
of Wallachia and Moldavia. Already by the end 
of the sixteenth century a rather ugly pattern of 
Christian exploiting Christian in the name of the 
Ottoman state had begun to sow seeds of deep 
animosity between peasant, middleman-merchant 
and the Ottoman Muslim military or bureaucratic 
functionaries. 

Thanks to the efforts of a number of Roumanian 
scholars, the economic history of Roumania and 
particularly of Moldavia has been closely exam¬ 
ined. As Nistor has indicated, the Danubian 
Principalities in the fifteenth century were located 
between two principal regions of manufacturing, 
the Genoese-Venetian sphere on the Black Sea 
and the Transylvanian sphere of central Europe. 
The Principalities had served these two areas as a 
great reservoir of natural resources. The land pro¬ 
duced a variety of grains, livestock, timber and 
other goods. Moreover, the political organization 
of these countries served trade by protecting the 
merchant and his goods. 74 The Ottoman elimina¬ 
tion of the Genoese factories and seizure of the 
ports of Chilia and Akkerman forced the reorienta¬ 
tion of part of the Wallachian and Moldavian 
trade towards Istanbul and the Levant. 75 The 
Principalities still managed, however, to keep in¬ 
tact their trade with Transylvania and Poland, 
particularly in produce, such as swine and oxen, 

traffic de la marchandise de Turquie que la richesse et 
revenu du Turc est entre leur main’.” The same author, 
citing the account of Pierre Lescalopier, notes “Sofia 
lui apparoit avec ses marchands turcs, juifs et ragusans”. 
Doubtless we are confronted here with the question of 
the generations. First and second generation “Otto¬ 
mans” doubtless secured the family fortune while third 
generation “Ottomans” served as diplomats, bureau 
secretaries, interpreters and tax farmers. See further to 
this subject Gottwald, “Phanariotische Studien”, loc. 
cit.; C. Roth, The House of Nasi: Dona Gracia (Philadel¬ 
phia, 1948), passim; and B. Lewis, Notes and Documents 
from the Turkish Archives (Jerusalem, 1952), pp. 28-34. 

74 Nistor, Handel und Wandel , pp. 1-3. 

76 Ibid., pp. 8-9; art. “Boghdan”, E.I 2 I, pp. 1252-53 
(Inaleik). A plan on the part of Poland and Ottoman 
Turkey to dredge the Dneister to improve navigation in 
the late 16th century failed (Nistor, pp. 31-32). 
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which was of less interest to the Ottomans. 76 As 
the ports were closed to all but the state-controlled 
ships of Ragusans, Muslims and Greeks, much of 
the clandestine trade in, for example, grain had to 
be routed to ports on the Aegean. Such enterprises 
beyond the boundaries of the Principalities ap¬ 
pear to have placed the profit in other than Wal- 
lachian and Moldavian hands. 77 By the mid-six¬ 
teenth century, when the Ottomans became much 
more concerned about provisioning their armed 
forces and the large cities, the Ottomans intro¬ 
duced a system of state controls on prices, and 
thereafter livestock and grain were supposed to be 
offered to the state buyers. About this time also 
the practice of farming out customs collections 
was being introduced. As this system in the Princi¬ 
palities fell into the hands of the Greeks, they in 
turn imported their own relatives and friends to 
operate it. From such beginnings Greek influence 
grew in the Principalities until even the princes 
themselves were chosen from the Greek aristoc¬ 
racy of Istanbul after 1711. If forced sales hurt 
the Wallachians and Moldavians, it appears at 
least that the letter of the law was difficult to 
enforce. 78 

In summary then, the chief exports from the 
Principalities entering the sphere of Black Sea 
commerce included grain, livestock (chiefly sheep), 
horses (chiefly draft horses (bdrglr) for pulling 
cannon), fish and timber. Mining was relatively 
unimportant. Silver and copper were imported 
from Transylvania and to a lesser extent from 
Poland as was metalware. Some manufactured 
items also came from Istanbul and other Levan- 

76 See Nistor (p. 160) on the importance of beech 
forests (Buchovina) for fattening pigs. A notable success 
for Wallachian commerce was the conclusion of an agree¬ 
ment in 1588 to export livestock to Poland for trans¬ 
shipment to England. See Nistor, p. 12 and I. I. Podea, 
“A Contribution to the Study of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Eastern Policy, 1590-1593”, Melanges d’histoire generate 
(Bucharest, 1958), p. 54. 

77 Nistor, Handel und Wandel, p. 9 and Glider, “Le 
commerce interieur des c^reales” Ikt. Fak. Mec ., XI 
Suppl., p. 168. 

78 See Nistor, pp. 9-11 and the series of 16th century 
documents in Hahn, “Die Verpflegung Konstantino- 
pels”, Beihefte . . . VIII, pp. 23-64. 


tine centers. 79 Apart from Ottoman control of 
trade, the Voivode was required to pay the annual 
tribute in ducats at the current rate and to furnish 
the Sultan with horses and carters (' arabajis ) 
(Wallachia) and Voynuk (Moldavia) light cavalry 
in time of war. 80 Some idea of the way in which the 
Sultans exercised control over the Principalities 
may be gathered from the following excerpts of 
documents: 

(a) The Emins (lit. stewards) of the Shores of the 
Danube are ordered by the Imperial Divan to stop 
traffic in slaves growing out of the abduction of 
gypsies from Wallachia (Jan. 1560). 

(b) The Voivode of Moldavia is ordered by the Sultan 
to assist the merchant Mustafa (who is duly regis¬ 
tered) to regain 4 kegs of tin and 3,600 silver mart- 
chilin (marten fur) which were stolen from him close 
to the confines of Moldavia upon his return from 
Moscow (Jan., 1560). 

(c) The Voivode of Moldavia is ordered to assist Za’im 
Mehemmed, the head of a repair crew, working on 
the Fortress of Ozou (Dnieper), to procure provi¬ 
sions for the laborers and akmjis (lit. skirmishers; 
an Ottoman military unit or security guard). The 
problem of provisioning the repair crew has been 
made acute because the famine has driven the Tatars 
of the region of Chilia, Akkerman and Bender into 
the grain growing regions around Hirsova thus 
aggravating the famine. (Feb., 1560). 

(d) The Voivode of Wallachia is informed by the Grand 
Vizierate that the Principality is still in arrears 
1,500 med of barley for the annual tribute (Feb., 
1560). 

(e) The Qadis of Thrace are informed that certain 
butchers have acquired sheep from the state herds 
passing through their districts from Wallachia and 
Moldavia, thus aggravating the problems of pro¬ 
visioning the capital. The Qadis are ordered to 
prevent these encroachments upon the sheep herds 
in the care of the Jelebs and to permit the butchers 
only to slaughter goats . . . (June, 1568). 

(f) The Voivode is informed that he should prevent his 
peasants from selling their cattle in Poland in return 
for gold and silver pieces of inferior quality because 
such species are not adequate for paying the tribute. 
Let them sell their cattle to the Ottoman merchants 
who will pay them in coin of good quality (March, 
1565). 

Note: This document was preceded by a complaint to 

79 Nistor, pp. 157-67. 

80 Cf. art. “Boghdan”, loc. cit. and Ibrahim Pegevi, 
Tdrlh-i Pegevi, II (Istanbul, 1283/1866), p. 152 ff. 
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the Polish king on the subject of payment for Moldavian 
goods with worthless copper coin. 81 

b. The Crimean Khanate and its Dependencies 

The social structure of the Crimean Khanate 
might best be described as federated tribalism. 
Originally the tribes forming the nucleus of the 
Crimean Khanate were closely related to the 
tribal structure of the Golden Horde. During the 
fifteenth century as the Horde broke up, successor 
Khanates formed under the leadership of one of 
the many direct descendants of Jenghiz Khan. 
Thus, in the Crimea, the Giray (Girey) dynasty 
traced its descent from Urang-Timur, great-grand¬ 
son of Jenghiz. When the Ottomans established 
their suzerainty over the Crimean Khanate be¬ 
tween 1575 and 1578, they assumed the right of 
appointing and dismissing the Giray Khans, gen¬ 
erally speaking, in consultation with the chief 
dignitaries or mlrzas of the Khanate. The mlrzas 
were, in turn, the leaders of the various Crimean 
Tatar tribes which held winter and summer graz¬ 
ing and agricultural rights in the peninsula. The 
southern littoral of the Crimea, which had form¬ 
erly been leased to the Genoese by the Khans of 
the Golden Horde, had been after 1475 incorpo¬ 
rated into the Ottoman state as a Sanjak or prov¬ 
ince. Beyond the confines of the Crimean penin¬ 
sula, the Crimean Khans exerted their authority 
over the Nogay Tatar tribes which grazed their 
herds of horses and flocks of sheep between the 
Dnieper and the Don rivers. 82 They also con¬ 
sidered themselves the protectors and overlords 
of the Besleni Circassians, who dwelt in the Cauca- 

81 The most important document collection for 
Roumanian history is that edited by E. de Hurmuzaki, 
Documente privitore la Istoria Romanilor (Bucharest, 
1876-1922), 19 vols. and supplements. The documents 
here quoted are drawn from D. Z. Furnic&, ed., Docu¬ 
mente privitoare la Comertual Romdnesc 1473-1868 
(Bucharest, 1931) nos. 4, 3, 5, 6, 11, 13, and 12 respec¬ 
tively, from pp, 3-7 and 11-13. 

82 For further details see the art. “Giray” I.A., IV, 
pp. 783-89 (Inalcik), the above-mentioned art. by 
Inalcik, “Yeni vesikalara gore Kinm Hanligi . . 
Belleten , XXX, p. 88 and this writer’s art. “Gazi Giray 
II, Khan of the Crimea and Ottoman Policy in Eastern 
Europe and the Caucasus, 1588-1594”, Slavonic and East 
European Review , XLIV (1965). 


sus region close to the Crimea. Each year the 
Circassians were expected to render tribute in the 
form of the much sought-after Circassian youths, 
who were in turn sent to the Sultan or other dig¬ 
nitaries in Istanbul to curry their favour. 83 The 
Khans further inherited from the Khans of the 
Golden Horde pretensions to the overlordship of 
the steppe. In the name of the Golden Horde 
they periodically sought “gift” payments ( Tiyis) 
from Moldavia, Poland-Lithuania and Muscovy 
in exchange for Tatar good will in peacetime and 
Tatar assistance in time of war. 

The steppe served as a great natural barrier 
between the Ottoman Empire and Muscovy; 
moreover, the products deriving from the steppe 
or its rivers provided valuable resources for the 
Empire. The slaves, which were acquired in raids 
upon the settled periphery of the steppe and the 
Caucasus, helped replenish the slave markets of 
Kaffa and Istanbul at a time when the Devslrme M 
or draft of Christian youth had ceased to fill all 
vacancies in the palace service and the Janissary 
Corps. The Crimean Tatars were also very useful 
to the Empire in time of war. As troops requiring 
little logistical support, they served well as light 
cavalry and raiders inflicting much damage with 
their accurate bows and their “scorched earth” 
tactics. They further guarded the steppe ap¬ 
proaches to the Black Sea and were sometimes 
called upon to quell revolts in the Christian Prin¬ 
cipalities of Moldavia, Wallachia and Transyl¬ 
vania. 

One should not conclude, however, that the 
Tatars had to make war on their neighbors be- 


83 See S. A. Belokurov, Snosheniya Rossii s Kavkazom 
(Moscow, 1889), passim and the more recent E. N. 
Kusheva, Narody Sevemo-Kavkaza i ix Svyazi c Rossiev 
v xvi-xvii vv. (Moscow, 1963). The Ottoman and Crimean 
Tatar pressure on the northern Caucasus in the sixteenth 
century is made quite clear in a number of the documents 
published under the editorship of T. Kumykov and 
E. N. Kusheva, Kabardino-Russkie Otnosheniya , I. 
xvi-xvii v.v. (Moscow, 1957) and the article by A. Nami- 
tok, “The ‘Voluntary’ Adherence of Kabarda (Eastern 
Circassia) to Russia”, Caucasian Review , II (Munich, 
1956), pp. 17-33, which tempers considerably the purely 
Russian point of view. 

84 See note 11. 
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cause of the absence of any agricultural activity 
in their own territories. 85 There is good evidence 
that the Crimean Tatar hegs and mlrzas produced 
quantities of wheat and millet on their agricul¬ 
tural tracts with a form of serf labour. 86 In ex¬ 
change for pastoral products, the Crimean Tatars 
and Nogays also acquired grain and horses from 
Circassia, Abkhazia and Moldavia. The Nogays, 
in addition to slaves, sold large quantities of but¬ 
ter and furs to the Armenian and Turkish mer¬ 
chants for which the Nogays preferred to receive 
cotton twill or drapery trousers instead of money. 87 
Fletcher estimated that thirty to forty thousand 
Tatar horses were brought to Moscow each year. 
Doubtless the Ottomans bought as many more. 88 

The steppe dwellers, besides their horses, kept 
large herds of cattle and flocks of black sheep. 
The natural deposits of salt in the Crimea and the 
abundance of fish also made the Crimea an im¬ 
portant centre for the export of dried and salted 
fish. Moreover, fish producing caviar and botango 

86 A. A. Novosel’sky in his important study, Bor’ba 
Moskovskogo Gosudarstva s Tatarami v pervoy polovine 
xvii veka (Moscow-Leningrad, 1948), rather over-simpli¬ 
fies the operation of the Tatar economy and too readily 
concludes that the Tatars were “unproductive”; cf., 
particularly, his conclusions, p. 416 ff. 

86 See Giovanni da Lucca, “Relation des Tartares” 
... in Relation de Divers Voyages Curieux, I (Paris, 
1663), p. 15 and John Smith, Travels in Europe, Asia, 
Africa and America (London, 1630), pp. 23-28, where this 
famous soldier of fortune describes his own temporary 
enserfment on a Crimean Tatar estate. 

87 Da Lucca, pp. 18-20. 

88 G. Fletcher, Of the Russe Commonwealth, Hakluyt 
Ed. (London, 1856), pp. 91-92. As to the place of origin 
and the prices received at the end of the sixteenth 
century for various breeds of horses available in Moscow, 
cf. J. Margeret, Estat de Vempire de Russie (Paris, 1607), 
pp. 26 recto and verso. The significance of the horse on 
the steppe, even at this late date, is best understood in 
terms of the article by H. G. Creel, “The Role of the 
Horse in Chinese History”, The American Historical 
Review, LXX/3 (April, 1965), pp. 647-72. For details of 
Muscovite trade with the Ottoman state, essentially the 
exchange of furs for silks, woolens, cotton fabrics, leather 
goods, chandlery, precious metals, armaments and 
precious stones, see M. V. Fekhner, Torgovlya Russkogo 
Gosudarstva so Stranami Vostoka v xvi veka (Trudy 
Gosud. Istorich. Muzeya, no. XXI) (Moscow, 1952), 
p. 118 and passim. 


(mullet roe) were plentiful in the streams flowing 
off the steppe. 89 The southern littoral of the 
Crimea produced an abundance of fruit, olive oil, 
vegetables and some wine. Crimean honey was 
famous in many parts of the Near East. 90 In 
short, the portion of the Kipchak steppe under 
Ottoman jurisdiction made an important contri¬ 
bution to the effective operation of the Empire. 

The following r6sum6 of three documents rela¬ 
tive to the Crimea give some idea of the imperial 
presence on the northern shores of the Black Sea, 
both in the Crimean Khanate and on the southern 
littoral of the Crimea, the sanjak of Kaffa: 

(a) The Tatar Khan is requested by the Grand Vizierate 
to permit certain dignitaries of Moldavia to return 
to their homeland with merchandise by way of 
Tatar territories, as passage across Polish territory 
is impossible during the war between Poland and 
Muscovy. (Apr., 1560). 91 

(b) The Bey, the Qadi and the Nazir (of the Waqf) of 
Kaffa are ordered to take measures against the 
speculators buying up olive oil at a time when there 
is a shortage in the capital (Aug., 26, 1560). 92 

(c) The Sultan in a rescript to the overseer of the Istan¬ 
bul markets has ordered that according to ancient 
practice, the Tatar Khan, Islam Giray, be permitted 
to import (from Istanbul) yearly 500 Kilo of rice, 
100 Kantar (quintal) of black wine grapes, 50 Kantar 
of red wine grapes, 50 Kantar of soap and 50 Kantar 
of figs (Nov. 22, 1584). 93 

c. The Caucasus 

The peoples dwelling along the eastern shores of 
the Black Sea had shared the culture of the suc¬ 
cessive peoples and empires which had held sway 
on the Black Se,a. While often occupied or con¬ 
trolled at its shoreline by garrisoned fortresses, 
Abkhazia had maintained a certain autonomy, 
owing to the protection afforded to its people by 
the dense forests and difficult terrain. It was from 
these forests that the Abkhazian King, David II, 
had emerged in the twelfth century to unite the 

89 Cf. Fletcher, pp. 91-92 and Braudel, pp. 79-81. 

90 A. Samoylovich, “Beitrage zur Bienenzucht in der 
Krim im 14.-17. Jahrhundert”, Festschrift Georg Jacob 
(Leipzig, 1932), pp. 270-75. 

91 FurnicS,, Documente, pp. 8-9. 

92 Hahn, “die Verpflegung” . . . Beihefte VIII, p. 27. 

93 Ibid., p. 59. 
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Georgian lands. By the sixteenth century region¬ 
alism had become so strong that Abkhazia and 
Mingrelia present a picture of little more than a 
series of feudal states and warring tribes whom 
the Ottomans occasionally assisted against at¬ 
tacks from Circassian or other mountain tribes. 
The Ottomans appear to have established perma¬ 
nent garrisons in Imereti only in the seventeenth 
century. 94 The constant feudal warfare and the 
miserable life of the serfs on the individual estates 
served the interests of the slave traders so well 
that the population of the entire region was 
greatly reduced by the eighteenth century to the 
benefit of the rival Safavid and Ottoman states. 95 

Apart from the slave trade, one may catch 
glimpses of the economic potential of the area, a 
potential which was doubtless never fully realized 
in Ottoman times owing to the lack of both man¬ 
power and diligence. The Venetian Contarini, 
who visited Mingrelia toward the end of the fif¬ 
teenth century, found stone quarries and a little 
grain and grape growing. Canvas and wax were 
produced in small quantities. 96 Evliya Qelebi, 
that inveterate Ottoman traveller of the mid¬ 
seventeenth century, makes observations both 
similar to and differing from those of earlier 
travellers. Thus he noted that many of the vil¬ 
lagers lived in the mountains beyond the control 
of the (Ottoman) soldiers. 97 He mentions that the 
Circassians were often given rights of free passage 
so that they might bring beeswax and slaves 
through Abkhazian territory to the seacoast. 98 
But of Abkhazia in general he stated, “In this 
region there are never such things as markets, 
bazaars, inns, bath houses and shops.” Even the 
Old Traveller and his companions found the slaves 
so tempting that they bartered clothing, rugs, 
coats and cloth to obtain a few. As he descended 
to the region of Mingrelia and Imereti, however, 
he found a prosperous land with well-built store¬ 
houses and an abundance of millet and wheat. 

94 Allen, A History of the Georgian People, p. 265. 

96 Ibid., pp. 282-88. 

96 Allen, p. 341. 

97 Evliya Qelebi, Seyahatname II (Istanbul, 1341/1896- 
97) pp. 96-97. 

98 Evliya II, pp. 104-07. 


Upon reaching the Sanjak of Batum, he observed 
the local inhabitants trading salt, iron and weap¬ 
onry across the Mingrelian frontier in exchange 
for boxwood, wax and slaves. 99 

These reports correspond to other information 
about the Caucasus in the sixteenth century 
gleaned from a number of sources. The Circas¬ 
sians, from ancient times, had grown grain and 
raised livestock, The excellence of their sheep and 
horses was well known. They also followed occu¬ 
pations in mining, fishing and beekeeping. The 
mountain ranges, which cut across portions of 
Circassia, Abkhazia, Mingrelia, Imereti and 
Samtzkh6 on the eastern littoral of the Black 
Sea, yielded iron, silver, gold, antimony and lead. 
The Ottomans doubtless profited as much as they 
could from the mines in these regions, but, as the 
available sources indicate, the Ottomans did not 
begin to exploit the mineral wealth of this region 
to any great extent before the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. 

The most distinctive exports of the Abkhazians, 
who were a people closely related to the Circas¬ 
sians, were falcons and wax. All of the Adighe 
(Circassian) peoples were noted for their fine 
metalwork. Butter and uncured ox and cow hides 
from Mingrelia also flooded the markets of Con¬ 
stantinople. 100 The aforementioned boxwood and 
other forest lands were drawn upon for ships’ 
timber and constituted a valuable strategic re¬ 
serve. In spite of the mineral wealth of these re¬ 
gions, the inhabitants appear to have played down 
its importance in order to avoid complete occupa¬ 
tion by the Ottomans. 

The Transcaucasian hinterland, and particu¬ 
larly Dagestan, Kakheti and Shirvan, produced 
raw silk and saffian (saffron). Even the petroleum 

99 Ibid., 96. 

100 See P. Lamberti, Relatione della Cholchide Hoggi 
Delta Mingrelia (Naples, 1654), pp. 229-32; Alberi, 
“Relazione . . . di Marino Cavalli (1560)”, Relazione 
dei Ambasciatore Veneti al Senato III/l, pp. 278-79; and 
J. Tavernier, Les Six Voyages . . . (Paris, 1676), pp. 
325, where the author remarks, “Pay remarqu6 ailleurs 
que la plus grande partie du fer qui se consomme en 
Turquie vient de Mingrelie”. Da Lucca ( loc. cit., p. 15) 
and Braudel (pp. 79-81) also add interesting observations 
to this general picture. 
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of Baku was exploited for combustible materials, 
heating and medicinal uses . 101 The wealth of the 
region was already well attested in a thirteenth- 
century Armenian account: 

“Situated among the towering mountains of the 
Caucasus, the land of Albania is fair and alluring, with 
many natural advantages. The great Kur flows gently 
through it bearing fish great and small, and it throws 
itself into the Caspian Sea. In the plains round about 
there is to be found much bread and wine, naphtha and 
salt, silk and cotton, and innumerable olive-trees. Gold, 
silver, copper and ochre are found in the mountains.” 102 

The wealth of the natural and human resources 
of the Caucasus and the weakness of the political 
organization of the region were facts well-known 
to the Ottomans and these considerations must 
have exerted considerable influence on the decision 
of the Ottomans to occupy part of the region in 
the late sixteenth century. Even in the time of 
Evliya Qelebi, however, the Ottomans had great 
respect for the ferocity of the peoples of the Cau¬ 
casian mountains and only disturbed them out of 
necessity. As Evliya Efendi once admitted when 
discussing Anapa, the seat of the Sanjak of 
Taman, “The people of Shefaki, which is the name 
of the inhabitants, only pay their tithes at the 
point of the halberd, and are three hundred re¬ 
bellious subjects . 103 

d . Asia Minor 

The upland plateau of Asia Minor has, since 
ancient times, been noted for its production of 
grain and livestock. A series of mountain chains 
bordering the plateau hinder the easy transition 
from hinterland to coastal plain. On the Black 
Sea periphery of Asia Minor it is chiefly the river 
valleys which facilitate commerce and communi¬ 
cations with the interior. Moreover, if one moves 
in an easterly direction towards Persia on the up¬ 
land plateau, one encounters the characteristic 

101 Cf. Marco Polo, Marco Polo da Venice sia de la 
Meravegliose Cose del Mondo (Venice, 1496), pp. (a viii) 
verso-(b i) recto and, for details of Caucasian silk, Heyd, 
Hisioire du commerce , II, pp. 670-74. 

102 C. J. F. Dowsett, tr., The History of the Caucasian 
Albanians of Movses Dasxuranci (London, 1961), p. 5. 

103 Evliya (Hammer tr.), II, p. 59. 


topography of eastern Asia Minor, high moun¬ 
tains and upland valleys phasing into the Ar¬ 
menian, Georgian and Caucasian chains. Typi¬ 
cally, the plateau, the coastal plains and the river 
valleys, with their easy access to the main cur¬ 
rents of Ottoman life, interest us here. There is, 
however, a secondary but very important theme 
to Ottoman culture in Asia Minor, a theme closely 
connected to the mountain refuge areas and the 
symbiotic relationship between the tribal-pastoral 
and the town-agricultural peoples dwelling in 
those regions and having only limited access to 
Islamic-Ottoman civilization. One need only fol¬ 
low the progression of Evliya Qelebi across Asia 
Minor, read the accounts of the Jelali rebellion, 
review the role of tribal military units in Otto¬ 
man armies as related by Kogu Bey or study 
mystical and folk poetry of the sixteenth century 
to catch a glimpse of that unofficial Ottoman 
world which still awaits systematic description . 104 

The social organization and the political cross 
currents of Asia Minor deserve full consideration 
in any detailed treatment of the Ottoman econ¬ 
omy. In a survey of this nature, however, one 
must take it for granted that a great deal of re¬ 
gional commerce of the type described by Evliya 
Efendi took place and confine one’s self to the 
enumeration of produce and craft goods of ready 
access to the merchants of the Black Sea region. 

Contrary to the social structures of the Dan- 
ubian Principalities, the Crimean Khanate, and 
the fractious feudal and tribal areas of the Cau¬ 
casus region, no precise description of a social 
structure may be applied to the Black Sea periph¬ 
ery of Asia Minor as a whole. As in the case of 
Thrace and Bulgaria, however, Asia Minor be- 

104 See Evliya, Seyahatname , III, passim; M. Akdag, 
“Celall Isyanlarmm Baslamasi”, Ankara Universitesi 
DU ve Tarih-Cografya Fakultesi Dergisi , IV (1953), pp. 
23-50; Ahmet Refik, Anadoluda Turk Asiretleri (Istanbul, 
1930) passim; the summary of Kogu Bey’s Risale by 
W. F. A. Behrnauer, “Kogdbeg’s Abhandlung fiber den 
Verfall des osman. Staatsgebaundes seit Sultan Suleiman 
dem Grossen”, Z.DM.G., XV (1861), especially pp. 279 
ff. and 307 ff.; and the historical introduction to and the 
poetry of Karacaoglan prepared by Cahit Oztelli, 
Karacaoglan , Hayati , Sanati, §iirleri (Istanbul, 1952) 
(TUrk Klasikleri: 1). 
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longed to those heartlands of the Empire where 
the countryside, generally speaking, was organized 
on the basis of the Timar system and the cities 
relied upon the corporate structure of the guild 
system to provide for the orderly production of 
craft goods for local consumption and export. 105 
As regards those localities where mining and 
smelting were the chief occupations, the mines 
were customarily leased to an entrepreneur who, 
in turn, had to pay the state a percentage of his 
profit each year in accordance with Islamic tax 
on booty or treasure trove. Strictly speaking, this 
amounted to 20% or the khums or penjik of Is¬ 
lamic law. The town-dwelling Re'dya, who worked 
in the mines, were relieved of their tax obligations. 
As elsewhere in the Empire, the state licensed 
Christians and Muslims to procure the items of 
commerce at a price fixed by market and state 
controls. 106 

One may gain some idea from Evliya Qelebi of 
the nature of the transition from the Caucasus 
region to Asia Minor. The Old Traveller has indi¬ 
cated that the Batum Sanjdk (district) of the 
Trabzon Eyaleti (province of Trebizond), which 
was situated on the Mingrelian border, consisted 
of thirteen zi'dmets (military fiefs larger than 
Umars) and fifty-three timars. When this district 
was called on campaign it was required, in theory, 

106 Gibb and Bowen, 1/2, passim; It. Mantran, Istanbul 
dans la Seconde moitib du xvii e siecle (Paris, 1962), pp. 
349-94; and F. Taeschner, “Das bosnische Zunftwesen 
zur Turkenzeit (1463-1878)’’, Byz. Zeitschrift , XLIV 
(1951), pp. 551-59. 

Cf. the fundamental article by B. Lewis, “The Islamic 
Guilds”, The Economic History Review , VIII/1 (Nov., 
1937), pp. 20-37. Apart from Anhegger, Beitrdge (cited 
above, note 57), see also N. Beldiceanu, Les actes des 
premiers sultans (Eeole Pratique des Hautes fitudes, 
VI e section, Documents et Recherches, III), I (Paris, 
1960), pp. 151-53, for documents setting forth policies 
for the Ottoman customs officials and volume II (Paris, 
1964) for details of Ottoman mining operations. 

106 The traders attempted, naturally, to buy up goods 
in the interior at prices lower than the official rate, i.e., 
the narh. For a description of the economic structure of 
the city, see Gibb and Bowen 1/1, pp. 276-313 and of 
price fixing by the Grand Vizier, R. Mantran, Istanbul 
dans la seconde moitib du xvii e sibcle (Biblio. Arch6olog. 
et Histor. de l’lnstitut Frangais d’Arch6ologie d’lstan- 
bul, XII) (Paris, 1962), pp. 125-26 and p. 323 ff. 


to furnish 800 mounted warriers ( jebelu ) and 300 
troops for the pasha of the province. But as the 
Laz and Mingrelians were very turbulent, these 
troops were never sent on campaign; moreover, a 
detachment of 800 Janissaries was assigned to the 
district to help garrison the fortress on the shores 
of the Qoruh river. 107 

The region from Geresun to Sinope was known 
in Byzantine times as “the orchard of Constanti¬ 
nople”. The skills of the gardener and fruit grower 
in this region persisted in Ottoman times and 
even to the present day. 108 From Geresun (Cera- 
sus), that legendary city of the first cherry trees, 
came, of course, cherries and from the reticulated 
and irrigated gardens (musebbek bostanlari) of 
Amasya, only two days’ journey from the coast, 
derived barley, nohud (chick peas), choice apples, 
grapes and unstrained grape juice (sire). Prac¬ 
tically the entire shoreline produced hazelnuts. 
The nardenk or pomegranate juice and dried fish 
of Sinope were widely acclaimed as were the pears 
and pickles of Samsun. The camelot or Angora 
goat hides and rice coming from the interior also 
were exported from Sinope. 109 

At the time of its conquest, Trebizond exported 
such important items as raw silk, olives, pears, 
wine and grapes, kermes or crimson, linen, wool, 
and silk cloth, basma (cotton prints) and hides. 
From the general region of Lazistan were also ex¬ 
ported wheat, cotton thread and the skins of mar¬ 
tins and wolves. Honey and wax, as was the case 
in the Caucasus, were important export commodi¬ 
ties. 110 

Further down the coast the port of tTnye 
(Honio) was noted for tallow and also served as 

107 Evliya, Seyahatname , II, pp. 95-96. The Laz are 
considered to be a branch of the Georgian peoples 
speaking a tongue closely related to Mingrelian. See art. 
“Laz”, E.I. 1 , III, pp. 20-22 (Minorsky). 

108 Primaudaie, Histoire du commerce de la mer Noire , 
pp. 257-59; and art. “Anadolu”, E.I. 2 , pp. 276-77 
(Taeschner). 

109 Primaudaie, pp. 180-191; Evliya, Seyahatname 
III, pp. 203-04. 

110 Primaudaie, pp. 248-54. That these exports per¬ 
sisted is clear from the report of Evliya, (Hammer tr.) 
II, pp. 44-47 in which he details the class structure of 
Trebizond. 
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the closest outlet for the basma, bokhayrani (cot¬ 
ton tissue), carpets and other exports of Tokat. 111 
Amasya and Tokat, both important centres of 
cloth and carpet weaving, doubtless vied for the 
export market. Apart from this similarity, how¬ 
ever, each of these landlocked cities on the Yes- 
ilirmak river went their own separate ways. 
Amasya, richly endowed with medreses , remained 
an intellectual center of the Ottoman empire for 
centuries and also took pride in its horse trading 
while Tokat earned acclaim as an important cara¬ 
van crossroads. 112 

In the sixteenth century, the Ottoman state 
never suffered from the lack of naval stores on the 
Black Sea. While much construction timber and 
firewood derived from the Balkans, the coast of 
Asia Minor and particularly the region between 
Sinope and Istanbul abounded in construction 
materials of the finest sort including boxwood, fir, 
oak, walnut and plane. Timber in the region from 
Sinope to the capital was so visibly plentiful that 
the Venetian baili reflected their envy and con¬ 
cern in numerous reports to the Venetian Senate, 
and the Turks dubbed the region around the 
Sakarya river as Agag Denizi or “Sea of Trees”. 113 

This same abundance was reflected in the min¬ 
eral wealth within easy access of Black Sea ports. 
Evliya Efendi blandly mentioned in one of his 
reports that the Sultan possessed seventy silver 
mines within his dominions. While in no sense ex¬ 
hausting the evidence at hand, one may easily 
grasp the importance of mining to the economy 
of Asia Minor and to the Empire. The Armenian 


111 Primaudaie, pp. 254-56. 

112 Evliya, Seyahatname, III, p. 204; Primaudaie, pp. 
254-59. In the mid-seventeenth century the population 
of Amasya was estimated at 25-30,000. Cf. art. 
“Amasya”, I.A., I, pp. 393-94 (Darkot); also, Hiiseyin 
Husameddin, Amasya Tarihi, 3 vols. (Istanbul, 1927- 
35) (not seen). 

118 Evliya (Hammer tr.) II, pp. 47-48 and 92; Pri¬ 
maudaie, passim ; Sinope and other Black Sea ports also 
contained shipyards and, as Evliya Qelebi noted, one 
guild in Trebizond was noted for its mother of pearl and 
inlaid woodwork. Cf. Alberi, Relationi degli Ambasciatori 
Veneti III/3, p. 353. As noted by Inan (. Apergu giniral, 
p. 52), the income from certain of these forests was 
assigned to the Admiralty. 


highlands were particularly important for their 
wealth in copper, silver, lead, iron, arsenic, gold, 
alum, and mercury. Again one cannot emphasize 
too much the importance of access to minerals as 
a part of Ottoman strategy on the Persian fron¬ 
tier. 114 These mines had also been known to the 
Venetians and Genoese. Near Tokat and Amasya, 
the Genoese and Venetians had exploited ex¬ 
tremely productive silver mines as did the Otto¬ 
mans at Giimushane and Giimus Hajji Koy 
where Ottoman mints were also located. 115 To the 
West, in the Isfendiyar range between Sinope and 
Kastamonu rich copper mines kept the furnaces 
of Kastamonu blazing and the pure metal was 
exported from the port of Inebolu (Zinopoli). 116 
The renowned iron mines of Paphlagonia, the re¬ 
gion of which Kastamonu was the capital, also 
contributed to the wealth of the empire and the 
smelting industry of the area. 117 

The importance of mining and smelting in this 
part of Asia Minor was further attested to by the 
secondary industry observed by Evliya Efendi. 
He praised the fine cutlery produced in the town 
of Kerde near Boli and went on to acclaim the 
goldsmiths and hatchet makers of Trebizond as 
the best in the world. 118 Thus, in spite of the strong 
attraction which Constantinople held for the arti¬ 
san classes as witnessed by the detailed account 
which Evliya Qelebi gave of its guilds, the pro¬ 
vincial centers, herein mentioned, still appear to 
have been thriving at a high tempo up to the 
mid-seventeenth century. 


114 See the article “Ermeniye”, I.A., IV, p. 324 
(Streck). 

115 Primaudaie, p. 179, citing Minas, p. 489; also, art. 
“Anadolu”, E.I. 2 pp. 476-77 (Taeschner). 

116 Kritouboulos (Riggs tr.), p. 166; Primaudaie, p. 
180 citing Chalcondyle IX, pp. 202 and 261-62; art. 
“Kastamonu”, I.A. VI, p. 461 (Darkot). and art. 
“Anadolu”, loc. cit. 

117 Hammer, Histoire III, pp. 74-75 citing Chalcon- 
dyle, X, p. 154. It is thus no surprise that the German- 
inspired Karabuk and the American-inspired Eregli 
steel complexes are located in the same region in modern 
Turkey. 

118 Evliya (Hammer tr.) II, pp. 47-48, 93. 
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IV 

Quite apart from the recorded facts in the his¬ 
tory of empires and nations, malevolent or benevo¬ 
lent forces often direct the destiny of the state. 
At times the ruler himself is a part of or the leader 
of such a force, which is more properly termed an 
61ite. Frequently, however, the ruler may be 
merely the instrument of other, more subtle or 
powerful forces. The awareness of such ruling 
Elites has helped historians of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury to break away from studying empires along 
strictly dynastic lines. Although the serious study 
of the Ottoman Empire might be said to be still 
in its infancy, scholars are aware that ruling 
Elites in the Empire were at various times drawn 
from such widely divergent Ottoman social groups 
or institutions as the Sultanate, the Grand Vizier- 
ate, the Ulema, the Imperial Harem, from the 
Office of the Chief Dragoman, from among the 
principal Ayan or provincial dignitaries and even, 
on occasion, from the Crimean Khanate. This 
study is not concerned primarily with the changes 
taking place in the structure of the Ottoman ruling 
61ite in the sixteenth century and thereafter. In 
section II of this paper, however, an attempt has 
been made to trace a consistent Ottoman policy 
aimed at the acquisition of and the careful sur¬ 
veillance over the Black Sea littoral lasting down 
to the end of the sixteenth century. It is clear 
that, whatever else the competing 61ite groups 
may have disagreed about, the inviolability of the 
Black Sea and its approaches remained a funda¬ 
mental policy from the time of Mehemmed II on¬ 
wards. That such remained the case until Russia 
forcibly dislodged the Ottomans from the Ukraine 
and regions adjacent to it in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury is reflected in the statement of the Ottoman 
foreign ministry to the Russian ambassador, 
Ukraintsev, in 1699: 

“The Sublime Porte protects the Black Sea as if it were 
a chaste and innocent maiden whom no one could dare 
to harm; the Sultan would sooner permit someone to 
enter his own harem than to permit the sailing of foreign 
ships upon the waters of the Black Sea; this could only 
take place upon the collapse of the Ottoman Empire.” 119 

119 As quoted in Turkish by A. Decei in the art. 
“Karadeniz”, I.A., VI, p. 245. 


The economic reasons for such a consistent 
policy have been made clear in section III through 
the systematic enumeration of the commercial 
products deriving from each of the four major 
geographic regions around the Black Sea (see the 
accompanying analytical table). This study also 
suggests that with the increasing demand for 
foodstuffs, naval stores and a whole host of raw 
materials and craft goods during the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, new areas of supply, within easy access of the 
capital, had to be developed. On the basis of the 
sparse evidence presently available, one is left to 
conjecture that, as the production of grain and 
livestock declined in the interior of Asia Minor 
following the Jelali revolt, new sources of supply 
were developed in the Danubian Principalities and 
adjacent areas. As traditional sources of important 
minerals in the Balkans or in the mountains of 
Asia Minor were either exhausted, were found 
inadequate to meet the demand or were threatened 
by social upheaval or war, the Caucasus region 
was doubtless looked upon as a backward region 
which the Ottomans might more fully exploit in 
the future for supplies other than slaves. Apart 
from the usual attractions of large cities, the social 
unrest in Asia Minor doubtless also led to the 
concentration of the Esnaf or craft guilds in Is¬ 
tanbul, a fact which is so evident in Evliya Qelebi’s 
travel account in the mid-seventeenth century. 

While keeping such political and economic 
realities in mind, one might still ask what hap¬ 
pened to the Ottoman Empire in the late six¬ 
teenth century, and why did it happen? An eco¬ 
nomic historian, Sabri tjlgener, has shown that 
many of the characteristic forms of behaviour and 
mentality looked upon as detrimental to the Em¬ 
pire in the centuries of its decline were already 
well-entrenched in Islamic society in medieval 
times. 120 Among the upper and middle class levels, 
the Efendi mentality, the quest for the life of the 
non-productive gentleman of means, became an 
important norm. These efendis , who gradually 
became absentee owners of choice Ottoman es¬ 
tates, were, like the multezims or state tax 

120 S. Ulgener, Iktisadi Inhitat Tarihimizin Ahldk ve 
Zihniyet Meseleleri , Istanbul Univ. Yay. No. 480 (Istan¬ 
bul, 1951), pp. 193-212. 
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farmers, draining off the profits and hence the 
vitality from the peasantry. Meanwhile, other 
classes which concerned themselves with craft 
production or commerce became static and tradi¬ 
tional in outlook, a condition reinforced, on the 
one hand, by the participation of the Muslims in 
the great mystical movement which swept the 
Middle East in the sixteenth and later centuries, 
and on the other, by the operation on the part of 
Western countries of joint-stock companies such 
as the Levant Company and the Muscovy Com¬ 
pany, which outclassed the commercial operations 
of most of the independent Levantine merchants. 
The ossification, the corruption, the nepotism and 
the lack of interest in developing new technology 
—all these shortcomings of the Efendi and the city 
dweller have been detailed by tjlgener and in a 
perceptive article by Bernard Lewis 121 . More¬ 
over, one must suspect that official commercial 
policies, as reflected in the pricing system of the 
Ottoman state, served the consumer more than 
the middleman or the producer. The landholder, 
the tax-farmer and the city-dwelling merchant 
each took a high profit from the peasant and to a 
lesser extent from the artisan; and this they did 
with the support of the state. 122 

But these factors, long discussed in historical 
literature, still do not make the events of the six¬ 
teenth century fully coherent. If a full under¬ 
standing of Ottoman problems in the sixteenth 
century cannot be gained entirely from a knowl- 
ege of commercial production or the mentality of 
the 61ite, what other fruitful channels of investi¬ 
gation still remain? In essence, the “Braudel Di¬ 
mension”, which might also be termed the inter¬ 
national or interregional factor in the history of 
a country, implies that the economic and social 
crises of any given Mediterranean country arise 
from events having interregional origins and re¬ 
percussions. Professor Barkan in his review of 


121 Ulgener, Ibid.; B. Lewis, “Some Reflections on the 
Decline of the Ottoman Empire”, Studia Islamica, IX 
(Paris, 1958), pp. 111-27. 

122 Both Hahn, “Die Verpflegung Konstantinopels 
...” (cited above, note 53) and Ulgener, loc. cit., appear 
to agree on this point. Hahn, in particular, mentions the 
recurring bankruptcy of the Jelebs. For a view of the 
sixteenth century sheep trade which differs from Hahn, 
see Gibb and Bowen, 1/2, pp. 34-35. 


Braudel’s work draws upon his own vast knowl¬ 
edge of Ottoman economic history to discuss the 
crises apparent in the sixteenth-century Mediter¬ 
ranean world. These crises were brought about by 
a rise in population, the influx of New World 
silver, the discovery of the Cape Route to the 
East Indies, the so-called “Price Revolution” and 
the widespread banditry and piracy resulting, in 
part, from changes in the pattern of landholding 
in the Mediterranean lands. Contrary to the find¬ 
ings of Braudel regarding the Ottoman lands, 
Barkan gives evidence to show that the Ottoman 
empire, like other Mediterranean lands, witnessed 
a sharp increase in population during the sixteenth 
century (an estimated 60% in cities). Moreover, 
Barkan goes on to relate this increase in popula¬ 
tion to the effective spread of Islamic-Ottoman 
culture in the Balkans. 123 

If one leaves aside the much discussed problem 
of the continental trade routes, and looks more 
closely at the problem of the influx into Europe 
of Spanish silver in the second half of the six¬ 
teenth century, one realizes that the Mediter¬ 
ranean currencies dropped sharply in purchasing 
power and a major inflation encompassed much 
of the area, to such an extent in fact that its ef¬ 
fect on the European economy has been termed 
the “Price Revolution”. 124 Those elements of Otto¬ 
man society who became aware of the new eco¬ 
nomic realities and who had the economic means 
to exploit them, or those military and civil func- 

123 See the previously cited review by O. L. Barkan, 
“La ‘M6diterranee’ de Fernand Braudel . . .”, Annates , 
IX/1, pp. 189-200, the main demographic ideas of which 
are discussed at greater length by Barkan in “Tarihl- 
Demograft Ara^tirmalan ve Osmanli Tariht”, Tiirkiyat 
Mecmuasi (Istanbul, 1953), pp. 1-26. 

124 For one of the most perceptive of studies on Otto¬ 
man trade routes, see A. H. Lybyer, “The Ottoman 
Turks and the routes of Oriental Trade”, English His¬ 
torical Review , XXX (1915), pp. 577-88, and for a recent 
study of the problem, W. E. D. Allen, Problems of 
Turkish Power in the Sixteenth Century (London, 1964). 
For a succinct treatment of the “Price Revolution” see 
the article “Prices”, Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences , 
XIII (New York, 1937), pp. 375-81. The problem, in 
reference to the Ottoman Empire, has been discussed by 
B. Lewis, The Emergence of Modern Turkey (London, 
1961), pp. 29 and 30 and by N. Beldiceanu, “La crise 
mon6taire ottomane au xvi e sitcle”, Sudost-Forschungen, 
XVI (Munich, 1957), pp. 70-86. 
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tionaries who were granted agricultural land by 
the Sultan, were in a position to profit immensely 
from the rise in the value of land and its produce. 
As was previously noted, the Erbab-i Tlmar who 
resided in the countryside were gradually being 
replaced by these absentee landlords who gen¬ 
erally collected their dues through an interme¬ 
diary. The peasant, who often was oppressed by 
the tax farmer, and the families who had formerly 
held Timars, had little choice but to turn to law¬ 
lessness or to join the swelling ranks of the city 
population. 125 In the fight of such developments, 
it is not difficult to agree with Professor Gould, 
who has made the most recent study of the Price 
Revolution, 126 in his contention that to understand 
the Price Revolution one must accept a theory of 
multiple causation rather than attribute all of the 
complex disturbances of the sixteenth century 
merely to the influx into Europe of New World 
silver. Sifting the evidence available, one must 
conclude that the Ottoman Empire was a state 
enjoying agricultural surpluses until the last 
quarter of the sixteenth century. In the decade 
following the death of Sultan Suleiman (d.1566) 
there are numerous reports of drought and famine. 
Shortly thereafter, the long wars with Persia 
(1578-90) and with Austria (1593-1606) placed 
a tremendous burden on all of the productive 
resources of the Empire. 

In view of the price controls within the Em¬ 
pire, which, in such a vast territory, would be 
difficult to enforce, and the great demand for grain 
and the high price which it commanded abroad, 

126 For an early but rather detailed account of land- 
holding in Turkey, see F. A. Belin, “Etude sur la pro¬ 
priety fonci&re en pays musulman et sp^cialement en 
Turquie”, Journal Asiatique, 5th Ser./XVIII (Paris, 
1861), pp. 390-431, 477-517; 6th Ser. /XIX (1962), pp. 
125-212 and 259-358. An important and concise account 
has been published by H. Inalcik, “Land problems in 
Turkish history”, Muslim World , XLV (Hartford, 1955), 
pp. 221-28. Cf. also the interesting article by S. J. Shaw, 
“The Ottoman View of the Balkans” in C. and B. Jela- 
vich, eds., The Balkans in Transition (Berkeley, 1963), 
pp. 56-80. 

126 J. D. Gould, “The Price Revolution Recon¬ 
sidered”, Economic History Review , 2nd Ser./XVII/2 
(London, 1964), pp. 249-66. 


it is not surprising that much grain, ordinarily 
destined for home consumption, found its way to 
lucrative foreign markets. Thus the supply of 
bread grains, even though it was augmented greatly 
by increased production in such areas as the 
Principalities, could not keep up with the demand 
arising out of population growth, prolonged war¬ 
fare and the retention by high-ranking govern¬ 
ment officials of large non-productive but heavily 
consuming slave retinues. 127 The difficulties of 
growing grain, producing craft goods and trans¬ 
porting supplies over long distances in time of 
rebellion or war simply increased the dearth of 
foodstuffs and other essentials and added to the 
social unrest. 

Indeed, it appears that social unrest and con¬ 
stant warfare were rapidly eroding away the Otto¬ 
man dream of an ordered Islamic society at the 
end of the sixteenth century. Thus one is tempted 
to re-examine the fundamental bases of Ottoman 
expansionism—the doctrines of the Land of Islam 
(Dar al-Islam) versus the Land of War (Ddr al¬ 
ii arb), the Holy War ( Jihad ), and the concept of 
the warrior for the faith (Gazi )—as key factors in 
the failure of Ottoman society to look to its own 
internal social problems before seeking to solve 
them indirectly by expanding its international 
economic and political commitments. Apparently 
the Ottoman £lite found it easier to employ its 
armies to make war upon a neighboring state and 
to seize that country’s movable wealth than to 
create a healthy social environment and to use 
wisely its own considerable physical and human 
resources. While these dilemmas were recognized in 
the days of Sultan Suleiman, by the end of the 
century the Ottoman war party was apparently 


127 The Ottoman Empire was, to a great extent, a self- 
sufficient empire in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies. Cf. A. Inan, Apergu general, p. 67. It is also clear, 
however, that the Ottomans often relied on France and 
England for such strategic raw materials as tin and lead 
for the founding of cannon. They also bought quantities 
of arquebuses, cannon and other metalwares from the 
same countries. Cf. for example, Histoire du chambre du 
commerce de Marseille , III (1480-1599) (Paris, 1951), pp. 
515-18, and for a general survey, the art., “Barut”, 
El. 2 , pp. 1061-66 (V. J. Parry). 
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commanding the destiny of the Empire. 128 This 
was and is, of course, not just the failing of the 

128 See the standard study on these themes by T. W. 
Arnold, The Preaching of Islam (Lahore, 1956), especially 
pp. 1-44, 145-205, 440-46, and P. Wittek, The Rise of the 
Ottoman Empire (London, 1938), passim . As the Grand 
Vizier, Sokollu Mehemmed Pasha was reported to have 
said when faced with the demands of the war party for 
war against Persia, “‘Those who propose this project are 
those who do not know the fatigues of the Persian cam¬ 
paign, [and] who, leaving aside horses and pack animals, 
do not even ride oxen.” Cf. Pegevi, Tarih, II, pp. 36-37. 


Ottoman system but a danger quite common to 
all empires. 

Only the incredible richness, accessibility and 
relative ease of control over the resources which 
the Ottomans commanded in the Black Sea region 
and, in general, in its Balkan and Anatolian 
heartlands, made it possible for the Ottoman Em¬ 
pire to survive the very serious internal and ex¬ 
ternal threats to its viability in the period between 
the end of the sixteenth century and the Treaty 
of Kugiik Kaynarja in 1774. 


THE TREATY OF JOSHUA WITH THE GIBEONITES 
Jehoshua M. Grintz 

Tel Aviv University* 


A. 

One of the most striking episodes in the politi¬ 
cal history of Early Israel is undoubtedly the 
story recounted in Jos. 9 of the treaty with the 
Gibeonites made by Joshua and the nesi’im 
(‘princes’ or ‘leaders’ in the Versions). Unlike the 
other Canaanites, the Gibeonites succeeded in 
concluding a treaty with the newcomers, and in 
spite of later strained relations remained loyal 
allies. From a literary point of view too the story 
stands alone. In the Book of Joshua, Joshua is 
almost everywhere presented as the undisputed 
leader. 1 But in the story under discussion there 

* This paper is an adaptation of my Hebrew article 
B’rit Hagivonim, published in Zion XXVI (5421—1961, 
pp. 69-84). The English version contains besides a few 
changes, also some new material, and on the whole 
expresses more fully my point. 

1 Only when lots are cast (Jos. 14:Iff.; 19:51) ‘‘before 
the Lord” does Eleazar participate. Being a matter of a 
mantic nature, it has necessarily to include the (High) 
Priest. So too in Num. 32:2, 28, where Eleazar is likewise 
mentioned first: the one appointed to be in charge of the 
casting of lots takes precedence in all negotiations affect¬ 
ing the settlement of the land. Thus it is not a question 
of a different ‘source’ (P) but simply an indication of 
antiquity and preciseness. It is only in the general nar¬ 
rative, with its broad outline of events, that this act is 


appear on the scene a score of persons (the “man 
of Israel,” “the men,” the “princes,” the “con¬ 
gregation,” Joshua, the Gibeonites, the Hivites) 
who perform a series of acts (the making of the 
Covenant and the oathtaking, the treaty with a 
people “from afar” and the establishment of 
temple slaves) of a unique sociopolitical character. 

This uniqueness ought to have made scholars 
treat the story as one whole. Actually it was not 
so. Neatly admitting that proof was lacking, 2 
they nevertheless separated the story on the “es¬ 
tablished lines” of the Documentary Theory into 
the two documents J and E, with the usual ap¬ 
pendix of P. 3 Unfortunately, however, for this 

also ascribed to the leader—to Joshua (Jos. 13:6-7; 
18:8-10 etc.). Actually, there is only one instance of 
Joshua’s allocating land for an inheritance without the 
casting of lots and that is Jos. 14:13, but even this allo¬ 
cation was no more than compliance with an earlier 
declaration of God (Num. 14:21-24, etc.). See Nahma- 
nides on Gen. 37:25, where examples of similar changes 
in a number of other passages are cited. 

2 See, for example, G. A. Cooke, Commentary on 
Joshua ( Cambridge Bible , 1918), pp. 74-75. 

3 The characteristic expressions of the P ‘source’ are 
held to be ‘congregation’ ( 'eda ) and ‘princes’ ( neH’im ). 
From the point of view of its subject matter, this source 
(P) is said to be recognizable in its rejection of Gentiles 
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The Shifting of International Trade Routes 
in the 15th-17th Centuries* 


By 

Zs. P. Pach 

The close of the 15th century is one of the great turning-points in the 
economic history of Europe. 

Up to the second half of the 15th century, European economic develop¬ 
ment had tended — as far as its main trend is concerned — to equalize the 
differences in the development levels of Western and Eastern Europe, to ad¬ 
vance the East European societies that had started later on the road to feudal 
development. Yet, since about the end of the 15th century, an opposite trend 
emerged and began to assert itself increasingly. Instead of further diminishing, 
let alone disappearing, the gap between Western and Eastern Europe grew 
larger and more pronounced. While the disintegration of the medieval order, 
the rise of capitalist relations, began and proceeded in several countries of 
Western Europe — of course at varying rates, in different variants, and even 
through occasional setbacks — the feudal system survived, and even consoli¬ 
dated in several respects, in the countries of Mid-Eastern Europe, and the 
rule of late feudalism was prolonged for centuries. 

Until quite recently, international research in economic history was 
chiefly concerned with only one facet of this development process: with the 
economic growth of the countries of Western Europe in the modern times. 
Since, however, this process coincided in time, and was obviously connected 
with the overseas discoveries, with colonization, with the establishment of the 
new routes of world trade, the majority of researchers concentrated their 
attention on these sources of West-European economic growth, and showed 
considerably less interest in the Mid-East-European aspects of the topic than 
in the broad set of problems involved in the overseas colonial relations. This 
attitude is reflected also in Volume IV (The Economy of Expanding Europe 
in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries) of The Cambridge Economic 
History of Europe, published in 1967. Although it is stated in the Preface that 
the principal problem of the economic history of this era is the development of 
modern world economy, the subject is narrowed down within this scope to the 
relations and interactions of West European and colonial economies; apart 
from a few laudable exceptions, the Mid-East-European aspects are largely 

* A shortened form of this paper was read at the IVth Congress of the International 
Economic History Association, Session 1/3 (Bloomington, Ind., U.S.A., September 11, 1968). 
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excluded from the majority of chapters dealing with the factual questions of 
economic history, thus also from the study of the trends in international trade 
in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

And it also appears from the majority of older and more recent studies 
on this stirring period of European economic history that the treatment of 
the rise of modern world economy in the 16th and 17th centuries has been 
restricted to the relations of Western Europe with the colonial territories, and 
the negative trend in the development of Eastern Europe has usually 
been explained by the statement that the latter failed to join in this great 
process of transformation. Applying a certain simplification, we may sum up 
this explanation as follows: the shifting of the principal trade routes, mainly 
as a consequence of the great discoveries at the end of the 15th century, the 
shifting of the centre of expanding international trade from the Mediterranean 
to the Atlantic, promoted the economic growth of Western Europe, while in 
the countries of Central and Eastern Europe, which did not take part in the 
discoveries, in colonization and* long-distance maritime trade, and did not 
share in the abundant sources of capital accumulation, these changes entailed 
economic stagnation, even recession; consequently, these territories were in¬ 
creasingly falling behind in progress as compared to the West European 
countries where capitalist development had set in. 

Needless to say that to disclose the Mid-East-European factors and 
aspects of the development of modern world economy is a task to be accom¬ 
plished largely by the researchers of the countries of Mid-Eastern Europe, 
including the economic historians of Hungary. Yet, we must admit that, until 
quite recently, we have done but very little to fill this gap, though we have 
succeeded in defining some main features of the Hungarian economic develop¬ 
ment in this period, especially in the field of agrarian history. However, as 
concerns the broader aspects of the topic, we have contented ourselves — apart 
from one or two attempts (Witiman) — with making reference to the above 
explanation, though in a modified, more subtle form. Yet, if it is true that the 
history of West European economic growth in this period can hardly be written 
without paying due attention to the East European relations, it must be equal¬ 
ly true that, speaking in a summary manner, the history of the economic 
backwardness of Mid-Eastern Europe cannot be written without making a 
thorough study of the economic progress of Western Europe, which was pro¬ 
moted — in particular ways 1 — both by East European and by overseas colo¬ 
nial relations. 

The most comprehensive question of the international economic history 
of the 16th and 17th centuries can, therefore, be put like this: what was the 

1 We should like to emphasize: in particular ways. For some simplifying explanations 
had nearly placed a sign of equality between these two relations, and tried to characterize the 
conditions in certain East European countries by applying to them the term of colonial depen¬ 
dence. 
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correlation , the interdependence between the three principal factors of the early 
development process of world economy , i.e. the West European , the East European 
and the colonial economies; how did the changes, taking place in this or that 
relation, affect the whole system of interrelationships? 

This fundamental problem can also be formulated in the following way: 
what was the role of Eastern Europe , on the one hand , and of the overseas colonies , 
on the other , in the capitalist growth of Western Europe ; what were the similari¬ 
ties and differences between the East European countries and the colonies as 
regards their economic relations with Western Europe; what were the similar 
and different features in their relative positions within the expanding inter¬ 
national trade, within the unfolding interregional division of labour? 

But we may give another formulation, too: in what manner did the 
appearance of overseas colonies, their joining in world trade and world market, 
affect, through the transmission of West European economic demands and 
needs, the economic conditions of Eastern Europe; how did these conditions 
change in the successive phases of the development process of colonization and 
world economy; finally, what identical and what different features can be 
detected between the various countries of Eastern Europe in respect to their 
international economic role and their position in the world market? 


1 . 

This comprehensive and ramifying set of problems — perhaps only a 
projection of the outlines for a programme of work for the time being — can 
be approached from several angles, from several aspects. 

It might be no mistake to conclude that one possible approach is the 
study of the shifting of the principal routes of international trade in the 15th — 
17th centuries. 

The more so as the thesis of the shifting of trade routes in works dealing 
with the economic history of that time is recurring again and again, if only as 
a brief reference in many cases, presented as though it were a generally known, 
clearly understood, unequivocally interpreted process. Yet, in the background 
of this recurring formula there are highly dissimilar interpretations of the 
shifting of international trade routes, mainly as concerns the valuation of 
the immediate effects of overseas discoveries, i.e. whether the discovery of the 
New World and the substitution of the 44 Cape-route ” for the traditional route 
of Eastern spice trade is to be regarded as the starting point of this process. 

On the other hand, this almost stereotyped formula also conceals another 
problem. The emphasizing of the changes in the routes of international trade 
has proved suitable to cover up, to a certain extent, a more deep-rooted proc¬ 
ess, i.e. the shifting that occurred in the character , in the commodity structure 
of international trade. Yet, in our judgment, the latter was the more impor¬ 
tant, the basic change. In the 15th and 16th centuries — after historical prece- 


1 * 
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dents of some hundred years — the weight of international trade in Europe 
began to shift increasingly from the expensive “ Levant ” commodities , luxury 
articles to the bulky goods for mass consumption; it was at that lime that “mo¬ 
dern” international trade, stimulated by the inherent demands of European 
economy and based on a wider consumer market, began to emerge and to 
overshadow medieval long-distance trade, satisfying primarily the luxury 
needs of high-class (and rich burgher) consumers. 

In the following the term modern type will be applied to international 
trade which was based on the development of agricultural and industrial com¬ 
modity production, took its root in, and had a stimulating effect on, the divi¬ 
sion of labour over wide regions, in contrast to long-distance trade of the me- 
dieval type (old type), which was not connected with the development of commo¬ 
dity production and division of labour in Europe, but fulfilled, in essence, the 
role of supplying the spices and luxury articles of the East to the markets of 
Europe. 

In the 14th and 15th centuries, prior to “ Carreira da India ”, Eastern 
spices and luxuries were carried to the eastern ports of the Mediterranean 
through a long chain of Indian-Arabian trade relations. From there they were 
taken, mainly on Venetian and Genoese vessels, to the towns of North Italy, 
to Venice first of all, one of the greatest emporia of medieval Europe, the prin¬ 
cipal distribution centre of Levant articles. From Venice the goods were carried 
to other parts of Europe by land, river, or sea. German merchants took them 
along the mountain paths of the Alps to the South German towns, from where 
they were transported, partly on the Danube, to the countries of Mid-Eastern 
Europe — including Hungary —, partly on the Rhine to Flanders; by sea they 
reached Marseilles, Barcelona, and other ports ol the western Mediterranean; 
through the Straits of Gibraltar they were taken, again mainly on Venetian 
and Genoese vessels, to England, the Netherlands and Northern Europe. The 
character and with it the principal routes of medieval long-haul trade were deter¬ 
mined by the predominance of Levant luxuries. The main centre of medieval 
“world trade” was the Mediterranean , and its entire s/stem of routes — by 
sea, river and land — was connected with the North Italian towns that occu¬ 
pied a central position in the Mediterranean region. 

Along with this “rich trade” still retaining its dominant role, there also 
appeared, as early as the 13th century, the trade in certain agricultural and 
industrial products of the European eco lomy. Transgressing the limits of 
local markets, and supplying far-away regions, it represented the rudiments 
of international trade of the modern type. This development made itself felt 
also in the Mediterranean area, but it was the establishment of another Euro¬ 
pean trade centre, the Baltic-North Sea area that derived most benefit from it. 
It was from here that commodities for mass consumption — the agricultural 
produce, grain first of all, of Eastern Europe’s adjoining territories — were 
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taken as long-distance exports towards the West and South-West, to the 
coasts of the Atlantic, mainly to the ports of the Netherlands, to be exchanged 
for Levant articles brought from the Mediterranean, but also for the manu¬ 
factured products of Western Europe, for Flemish cloth, first of all. The ex¬ 
panding trade in bulky agricultural mass produce resulted in an increasing 
use of waterways for long-distance transports; this, in turn, increased the 
demand for another bulky commodity that was practically untransportable 
overland. This was timber, the principal raw material of shipbuilding, whose 
abundant source was also to be found in the Baltic region. 

In the 14th and most of the 15th century, maritime trade on the Baltic 
and the North Sea was characterized by the preponderance of the merchants of 
the Hanseatic League. It has often been said that they played the same role in 
the Baltic as the Venetians and the Genoese in the Mediterranean. But this 
holds good only in part. True enough, Hanseatic trade was, to a certain extent, 
similar to that of the North Italian towns as concerns its organization, 
methods and radius of action; but the commodity structure of this trade was 
more “modern”, with a much higher proportion of mass products, than that 
of the Mediterranean trade, whose most important branch, even in face of the 
increasing trading activity of Venice, Genoa and Ragusa in grain (and wool), 
continued to be the Levant articles. Rich senators and urban patricians were 
mainly interested in the latter, while grain trade was distributed among many 
minor agents (Aymard). 

With the development of commodity production, and the expansion of 
modern-type trade relations, the relative importance of the two international 
trade centres, the Mediterranean and the Baltic-North Sea area shifted in 
favour of the latter. It was namely the ties of the old-type “rich trade” that 
connected the Mediterranean with the rest of Europe, while the trade in mass 
consumption goods remained virtually within the Mediterranean: its grain 
trade — though already of substantial volume in the 16th century — was able 
to meet, at most, the needs of the Mediterranean area only, and even that to 
a decreasing extent in the second half of the 16th century (Braudel). But it 
was these very mass consumption goods of primary production that were 
exported to ever increasing quantities 2 from the Baltic regions to Western 
Europe: Baltic grain was carried by Atlantic coast shipping during the 16th 
century not only to the Netherlands, but as far as Spain, and by the end of 
the century, through the Straits of Gibraltar, even to the Mediterranean itself. 

Thus the bulk of international trade began to shift from the Mediterra¬ 
nean to the Atlantic in such a way that Atlantic coast shipping, the principal 

2 In the middle of the 16th century, the long-distance corn trade of the Mediterranean 
region amounted to some 50 thousand tons per annum; about the same time, yearly 40—60 
thousand lasts of grain, i.e. at least the double of the above quantity, were shipped from the 
Baltic through the Sound towards the Atlantic coasts (Parry, Faber, Rybarski). 
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carrier of the mass-consumption goods of European economy, was increasingly 
becoming, owing to modern-type market relations, the main artery of inter¬ 
national trade. 

Hence , the process of “the shifting of international trade routes ” did not 
begin with , and did not start from, the discovery of the New World or of the direct 
route to India by the Spaniards and the Portuguese , causing the transfer of the 
bulk of international trade from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic and the 
“Cape-route”. The basic factor of the process was the internal growth of European 
economy , the unfolding of commodity production and division of labour. As a 
result, certain areas of Western Europe raised increasing demands for food¬ 
stuffs and raw materials, which were supplied from the Baltic regions and the 
territories of Eastern Europe connected with them by waterways, and carried 
to the consumers mainly by the Atlantic coast shipping, in exchange for Le¬ 
vant articles and Western European manufactures. 

In other words: the internal growth of Europe's economy led to a transfor¬ 
mation of the character , of the commodity structure of international trade. And 
it was this transformation that led , in turn , to the shifting , and the change of 
direction , of the routes of international trade. 

2 . 

Agricultural exports from the Baltic were handled at first mainly by 
the merchants of the German Hanse who, however, towards the close of 
the 15th and especially during the 16th century, had to yield more and more 
ground to the Dutch who had benefited from the changes in the character 
and the routes of international trade. 

The rising trade activity of the Dutch was from the outset closely con¬ 
nected with the spreading of new-type trade relations. The Dutch became spe¬ 
cialists in transporting bulky mass commodities (grain, timber for shipbuilding, 
fish, salt), gaining thereby a considerable technical and economic advantage 
over the Hansards in this field. Moreover, it was the Dutch who first used 
regularly the direct sea route from the Baltic to the North Sea via the Sound, 
while the Hansards largely used the old overland route from Liibeck to Ham- 
burg, loading their goods on ships again only there — i.e. at the North Sea 
for sea transport farther to the South West, mainly to Bruges in the Sou¬ 
thern Netherlands, their most important “ Stapelplatz ” abroad (Vollbehr). 

The “discovery” of this direct sea route for shipping bulky goods — no 
matter how short this section is — was an important event in the history of 
the shifting of trade routes. This shift of the Baltic-North Sea trade route, which 
contributed to the decline of Liibeck and Bruges, and the rise of Antwerp, 
made itself felt already at the end of the 15th century — another fact showing 
that the changes in the system of international trade routes did not begin with 
the discoveries overseas, but prior to them, and that they were connected with the 
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internal development of the European economy, with the changes in the char¬ 
acter of international trade. 

While the Dutch became the experts of shipping bulky goods, the Vene¬ 
tians were, and continued to be, specialists in the “rich trade” whose hegemony 
in international commerce was tied to the dominating role of medieval-type 
long-haul trade in spices and Levant articles. Thus, the decline of Venetian 
trade was not due, or not primarily due, to the opening of a new direct sea 
route for Eastern spice trade by way of the Cape of Good Hope; we know 
that in certain periods of the 16th century (as between 1550 and 1570), and 
even at the beginning of the 17tli century, the old Red Sea route of spice 
trade did not cease to be competitive and at times even flourishing (Lane). 
The decline of Venetian trade was due mainly to the fact that the character, 
the commodity structure of international trade had changed at the expense of 
Eastern spices and luxuries, and in favour of commodities stemming from the 
internal growth and interregional division of labour of the European economy. 

The changes in the character , in the commodity structure of international 
trade , the resulting shift of the principal trade routes , also involved as a matter 
of necessity a change in the intermediaries of this trade: the hegemony shifted 
gradually from the North Italian and the Hanseatic merchants to the Dutch, 
and, later on, to the English. 

When at the end of the 16th century, the Dutch — and still with them 
the Hansards and already the English too — took advantage of the grain crisis 
in Northern Italy and penetrated through the Straits into the Mediterranean 
sea trade, importing grain and other goods and exporting Levant luxuries and 
Mediterranean products, it meant not only the pushing back of Mediterranean 
merchant shipping (sea-borne trade between the Mediterranean and the 
Netherlands had been transacted almost exclusively by Venetian and Genoese 
vessels at the beginning of the 16th century), but it meant at the same time 
the reversal of the main direction of Atlantic coast traffic. While earlier it was 
Mediterranean shipping that expanded northwards, to the Atlantic, now it 
was Atlantic trade that made headway southwards, into the Mediterranean. 

3. 

The other facet of the growth and advance of modern-type international 
trade, resulting from the development of European commodity production 
and division of labour, is the growing importance in the international trade of 
the 15th and 16th centuries of manufactured goods, chiefly of cloth , for the 
use of wider masses of consumers. 

Though cloth, along with the Levant luxuries, had already been earlier 
an important item of medieval long-haul trade — high-quality cloths of 
Flanders and Northern Italy reached the countries of Mid-Eastern Europe, 
including Hungary, as early as the 13th and 14th centuries, — they had been 
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available in relatively small quantities, at high prices, and so mainly for the 
satisfaction of high-class (and rich burgher) needs. During the 15th and 16th 
centuries, international trade in cloth came to be multiplied, supplying wider 
masses of an expanded market in larger quantities. The “nouvelle draperie ”, 
and later the 66 sayetterie ”, both developed in Flanders, differed from earlier 
cloth production not only in their location — the former being shifted from 
the towns to the country — but also in that they produced now, in addition 
to fine, high-priced cloth, simpler and less expensive sorts , mainly from Span¬ 
ish raw wool (Pirenne , Coornaert). 

Up to then, Northern Italy's textile industry had also used mainly Span¬ 
ish wool, but this was now increasingly absorbed by Flemish cloth manu¬ 
facturing. By the middle of the 16th century, about half of all Spanish wool 
exports was already directed to Flanders; the rest was still taken by Venetian, 
Genoese and Ragusan vessels to the ports of Northern Italy, and from there 
to the centres of the textile industry, to Florence and Milan. In the 17th cen¬ 
tury, practically the entire Spanish wool trade was already flowing to the 
Netherlands, handled mainly by Dutch merchants. Thus Mediterranean traffic 
was pushed into the background by Atlantic coast shipping also in the field 
of wool (and cloth) trade (Cipolla). 

During the 15th and most of the 16th century, still large, though decreas¬ 
ing quantities of wool were also exported from England to the Continent, 
mainly to the Netherlands. Unlike Spanish wool trade, English wool ex¬ 
ports were handled mainly by English merchants, at least as far as Calais 
(which was English up to the middle of the century); it was from here that 
the shipments were unloaded by Flemish merchants who carried them on 
their own vessels to Antwerp. 

While English wool exports diminished, the volume of English cloth 
exports grew more than twofold during the 16th century, 3 largely due to the 
fact that the “new drapery ” also started in England, producing simpler, cheap¬ 
er sorts for mass consumption. While cloth exports to North Germany, Scan¬ 
dinavia and the Baltic ports were mostly of the heavy, hard-wearing type — 
which, in the first half of the 16th century, were still handled mainly by Han¬ 
seatic merchants who at that time still enjoyed privileges in London — the 
exports to Flanders were primarily “white cloths”, taken there for dyeing and 
dressing, but now mainly by English merchants. Up to the end of the 1560’s 
the company of English exporters (Merchant Adventurers) also had its head¬ 
quarters in Antwerp (Clapham , Lipson). 


3 About 1500 some 50 thousand cloths, a quarter of a century after 75 thousand cloths 
were exported from London. In the year 1540 the exports already exceeded 100 thousand, in 
1550, however, 130 thousand cloths. In 1606 the Merchant Adventurers alone exported from 
London nearly 100 thousand (“white” and dressed) cloths (Fisher, Friis). 
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Thus the port of Antwerp was the centre of international textile trade 
for about three quarters of the 16th century. It was from here that Flemish 
and partly English cloths were exported to various directions: in the southern 

section of Atlantic coast shipping — together with copper and hardware _ to 

Spain, to Portugal, to be exchanged for wool, Eastern spices and Mediterra¬ 
nean products; over the North Sea and the Baltic Sea to the Scandinavian and 
Baltic countries, mainly to Poland, in exchange for grain and timber; on con¬ 
tinental waterways, of which the Rhine was the most important, to Central 
and Southern Germany. The horse-drawn Rhine barges returned to the Ne¬ 
therlands with linen, fustian, copper and hardware; the imported Flemish 
and English cloths were partly sold in the German market itself — whose 
broadening mass-consumption character also appears from the fact that these 
textiles became part of the clothing of South German peasantry —, partly 
passed on to Mid-Eastern Europe, and so also to Hungary, where, according 
to manorial accounts, surveys and other sources, they also showed a trend of 
expanding consumption (van Houtte , Jeannin , Szekely). 

The commercial rise of Antwerp 4 in the 16th century indicates the estab¬ 
lishment of new arteries of international trade, the growing importance of the 
traffic of the Atlantic coasts. And this resulted largely from the internal devel¬ 
opment of Europe’s economy, from the emergence of a new-type of interna¬ 
tional trade — from the growth of trade supplying grain (and other primary 
products) from the Baltic regions to Western Europe, and from the expansion 
of cloth trade (and that of other manufactures) going from the Netherlands 
and England to the rest of Europe — which, in turn, brought about a sub¬ 
stantial change in the traditional system of long-haul trade routes. 

Hence , the formula “shifting of the routes of international trade ” comprises 
two different processes. It means not only that there was a shift in the routes of 
medieval long-haul trade — of the traffic of Eastern spices and Levant articles — 
resulting from the discoveries. What is primarily involved here is that owing 
to the internal development of European economy , international trade of a modern 
type , an interregional exchange of mass consumption goods came into existence 
— a trade whose routes were necessarily different, or , more exactly , did not necessarily 
coincide with the routes of the old-type long-haul trade. 

4. 

It is all the more justified to distinguish between the two processes — 
though later they became closely intertwined — as the shifting of the routes 
of international trade to the Atlantic coasts was primarily a result of the es¬ 
tablishment of modern-type commercial relations; the discoveries, the opening 


4 It should be noted, however, that the centre of corn trade from the Baltic to the Ne¬ 
therlands developed in Amsterdam as early as the 1530—40’s. 
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of new sea routes , in turn, were originally stimulated not by the demands of 
the new-type trade, but rather by those of the old-type long-haul trade: to 
procure the spices of the East in a direct way and to take possession of the 
fabulous treasures of the Orient as well. 5 

And what is more: not only the stimuli, the motive forces of the disco¬ 
veries were of the “old type”, but also the newly opened sea routes were used 
for quite a long time for shipping mainly the articles of medieval long-haul 
trade: spices from the Far East, and precious metals from Spanish America 
were mostly carried to Europe by these routes. It was only later, with the devel¬ 
opment of slave labour on the West Indian settlements, that the products of 
the plantation economy — luxuries themselves at first — came in for a greater 
share of this trade; it took a long time before the overseas colonies — first 
the American, then the Far-Eastern colonies — became the large markets for 
the industrial products of Western Europe. The new sea routes became the 
routes of new-type world trade as late as the agricultural and industrial mass- 
consumption goods gained decisive importance in determining the character 
and structure of the overseas traffic, and the colonies became increasingly 
concerned with a “world-wide division of labour” (Lenin). 

But the world market in this modern — capitalist — sense only emerged 
after a long process of development, subsequent to the events of the late 15th 
century: the discovery of the New World and the sailing round Africa. The 
Portuguese and the Spaniards were the discoverers, and the first beneficiaries, 
of the new routes of overseas trade: they were the principal suppliers of 
Far-Eastern spices and American precious metals to Europe during the 16th 
century. 

For Portugal , the “Grocer King”, the main function of its East Asian 
organization was, besides colonial plundering, the regular supply of spices 
from the Malay Archipelago to Goa, its principal settlement in India, and then 
on the back rout* of “ Carreira da India ”, to Lisbon. Spice shipments from the 
Portuguese capital reached the Dutch and English ports as early as the first 
decade of the 16th century, and evoked a severe crisis in Mediterranean spice 
trade. The Portuguese played an important — though sometimes fluctuating — 
role in supplying Europe with Eastern spicery throughout the century. Up to 
the middle of the century, this supply went through Antwerp first of all, 
which had become the chief distribution centre of Portuguese spice shipments 
by then. Thus, the 16-century prospeiity of Antwerp was partially the result 
of the opening of the new, direct sea route of Far Eastern trade, although 
the city’s commercial rise was based , as we have seen, on its central position 
in international cloth trade. 

5 In the background of the greed for gold — which drove the Portuguese towards the 
western coasts of Africa even before 1492 — we can detect, of course, the needs of growing 
European trade: its shortage of money, and “gold crises” (Engels). 
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Resembling the Portuguese expansion in several respects, the nature of 
the relations of Spain with her American colonies was determined in the 16th 
century by a ruthless conquest, by the plundering of treasure, and, from the 
middle of the 1540’s, by the discovery and exploitation of the world’s richest 
silver-mines. This resulted in an influx of silver carried by the ships of New 
Spain and the Isthmus fleet to Seville, then to Cadiz, in the second half of the 
16th century — which was the vital point of the colonial dominion for the 
Spanish Crown. The importation of agricultural produce from the New World, 
the beginnings of plantation farming, were incomparably less important: 6 
they did not assume larger proportions before the end of the 16th century in 
Portuguese-dominated Brazil and in the Spanish-Caribbean area. (The latter 
developments led, in turn, combined with the labour demand of the silver 
mining, to the growth of African slave-trade.) 

Yet, the spectacular hegemony of the Portuguese and the Spaniards 
over the oceans lacked sufficent technical-economic foundations. They played 
a subordinate role in Atlantic coast shipping , which became the main artery of 
European commerce at that time , while they were taking a prominent part in 
trans-atlantic trade and in trading on the Indian Ocean . So the latter was not an 
organic increment, not a concomitant of the former — as it was with the Dutch 
and the English later on — but was spanning those immense d stances without 
being supported by pillars, so to speak. 

This contradictory situation revealed itself in the inadequacy of their 
shipping-technical attainments, which was felt decisively, and took a heavy 
penalty, whenever a rival appeared on the scene (“Historia tragico-martiima ”). 
But the more deep-rooted problem was that their expansion over the oceans 
was void of sufficient economic foundations: it was not a requirement inherent 
in the development of their commodity production and trade activities. 

There are many references in the relevant literature (Haring , Goris, etc.) 
that the Portuguese, in shortage of goods for sale, were not able to fill their 
cargo space with useful load other than precious metals when “sailing out”; 
that, owing to the backwardness of Spanish industry, it was not possible to 
meet from Spanish sources the demands for cloth and other industrial prod¬ 
ucts that were raised increasingly by the Spanish settlements in America at the 
end of the century; that 9/10 of the exports to the American colonies were 
of non-Spanish origin already at the time of Philip II, and that the export share 
of the home industries continued to decrease, and so on. All this illustrates 
that the colonial expansion of the Portuguese and Spaniards was not sup¬ 
ported by standards actually attained in commodity production. We should 
like to complete, however, the pertinent conclusions of the literature by point- 

6 95.6 per cent of the shipments coming in 1594 from the Spanish Indies to tne mother 
country consisted of precious metals (overwhelmingly silver); the proportion of other goods 
was insignificant (2.8 per cent cochineal, 1.2 per cent hides, 0.3 per cent indigo). In 1609 the 
share of precious metals was 84 per cent, of other products 16 per cent (Hamilton). 
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ing out another fact, which was of even more considerable consequence in the 
circumstances discussed, i. e. at the early stage of the unfolding world market 
in the 16th century. This fact is that not even the development level of Portu¬ 
guese and Spanish trade activities was advanced enough to serve as a firm 
foundation of their overseas expansion, since the latter started and proceeded 
not by conforming to the new requirements of international commerce, not by 
trading in the mass-consumption products of European economy. While they 
were flooding Europe with spices and precious metals, the European interregi¬ 
onal trade conveying mass-consumption goods from and to their mother coun¬ 
tries was not in their hands. In the last decades of the 16th century Spain 
was already dependent on Dutch trade for her grain and timber imports, on 
Dutch and English shipping for exporting wool and wine, for importing cloth 
(Heaton , Parry). 

The fact that Portuguese and Spanish expansion was not rooted in the 
internal development of their economies, in their active participation in inter¬ 
national trade of the modern type, was determinant in another respect, too. 
The abundant profits drawn from doing business in Eastern spicery, and the 
treasures of the American silver-fleets, could not become factors of the eco¬ 
nomic growth of the countries of the Iberian Peninsula, could not promote their 
capitalist transformation, but were trifled away, flowed out through various 
channels. Consequently, these countries were not able to exert an actual hege¬ 
mony in the ocean trades, and to preserve their leading position permanently, 
let alone to control the unfolding world market. It is a characteristic fact that 
despite the opening of the “Cape-rouJe”, the traditional routes of Eastern spice 
trade were used again after some time, and the Venetians were still competing 
— up to the end of the 16th century — with their rivals who used the direct 
sea route (Lane , Braudel), so that it was not the penetration of the Portuguese 
into East India, but only that of the Dutch (and of the English) that dealt a 
fatal blow to the Levant spice trade of Venice. 

The accumulation of capital drawn from the plundering of colonies , from 
the ocean trade in spices and precious metals , was able to promote economic growth 
and capitalist transformation , only where it was channeled to an accumulation 
which was created by international trade of the modern type based on the development 
of commodity production and division of labour , and where the former served the 
enlargement and multiplication of the latter. 

5 . 

That is just the point where the main difference appears between Por- 
tuguese-Spanish and Dutch maritime expansion and world-trade hegemony. 

From the second half of the 15th up to the end of the 16th century, the 
Dutch were only engaged in Atlantic coast trade , ranging from the Sound down 
to the Straits; this was crowned by their intrusion into the Mediterranean at 
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the close of the 16th century. It was in these trading activities that they grad¬ 
ually gained ascendancy over the Hanse and Venice and were trained for 
further growth; it was in these activities that they accumulated considerable 
merchant capital as well as professional skills in both shipbuilding and sailing, 
and in all dodges of the “carrying trade”. 

Dutch sailors carried, for the most part, not the products of the Northern 
Netherlands, but those of other regions and countries. But this carrying trade 
was already international trade of the modern type , with increasing partici¬ 
pation in Atlantic coast shipping, the principal route of European traffic at 
that time. It meant, on the one hand, the conveyance of the grain, timber and 
other primary products of the East European territories connected with the 
Baltic, and, on the other, of the cloth and other commodities of the West 
European industrial areas at the Atlantic coasts, and, finally, of the agricul¬ 
tural produce (wool, wine, oil, etc.) of the Mediterranean region. 

It was /rom, and in addition to , this European trade of the modern type 
that the Dutch started — almost simultaneously with their penetration into 
the Mediterranean — their expansion over the oceans: both on the Atlantic 
and on the Indian Ocean. 

At the end of the 16th, and early in the 17th century, the Dutch made 
their way into the Spanish West Indies and the territories on the Portuguese- 
American coasts. Their intrusion was marked by plundering, conquering and 
by unchallengeable commercial superiority, which led to a rapid decline in the 
trade between the Spanish colonies and Seville already in the second quarter 
of the 17th century (Chaunu , Sluiter). From Western Europe they began 
importing also to these territories industrial goods, mainly cloth and hardware, 
in exchange for the special products of colonial agriculture: sugar from the 
developing plantations of Brazil and later of the West Indies — at first a 
luxury, but shortly a current article in European consumption — as well as 
tobacco and other colonial produce. They soon had an important share in 
West African slave-trade directed towards the sugar-plantations as well as 
in carrying Peruvian silver and Brazilian gold to Europe. Thus, certain elements 
of modern-type international trade were already present in the trans-atlantic 
activities of the Dutch — but, up to the middle of the 17th century, these ele¬ 
ments were not yet characteristic of the relations of West European economy 
and the American colonies. 

Almost simultaneously with their intrusion into the American coasts, 
the Dutch performed their “spectacular irruption” into the Indian Ocean to 
overthrow the Portuguese hegemony in spice trade, and, after establishing 
their Batavia base, to gain control, within two or three decades, over the prin¬ 
cipal spice-growing islands of the Malay Archipelago. Breaking away from the 
practice of the Portuguese, they left India on their flank, and established di¬ 
rect contact with the sources of spices; also carried useful load when “sailing 
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out”, shipping — besides precious metals and money — also European prod¬ 
ucts to East India (Glamann). This, however, was hardly of any importance 
as a trade in industrial exports: its volume was considerably less than that 
of the exports to the Spanish-American colonies. It merely served as a support 
of, and a supplement to, the colonial methods of import trade. 

The appearance of the Dutch on the Indian Ocean dealt a blow to both 
Portuguese and Levant (Venetian) spice trade . The Dutch sailed in the southern 
part of the ocean, unlike the Portuguese who had taken the northerly course. 
As a result of this shift of the sea route , the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea were 
shut out of international shipping; this reacted necessarily on Mediterranean 
spice trade, which drew its supplies mainly on this route. Although the Vene¬ 
tians, the medieval monopolists of the long-haul trade in Eastern spices, con¬ 
tinued trading between the Levant, the Aegean and the Adriatic for quite a 
long time, their accumulated capital and sea power were crumbling more and 
more. The shift of routes resulting from the rise of modern-type international 
trade, the emergence of the new — and newest — route of the old-type spice 
trade, and its control by the Dutch: all these factors combined to reduce the 
Adriatic Sea to the rank of a “somnolent backwater” by the second half of 
the 17th century (Parry). 

All this goes to show that the rise of the Dutch world-trade was a much 
more organic, better-founded process than that of the Portuguese and the 
Spaniards. So it was not by chance that while maritime expansion was not 
interlinked with the capitalist transformation of feudal economy and medieval 
society in Spain and Portugal, on the contrary, it contributed — in the last 
analysis — to their survival, to the interposal of a protracted historical period 
(much similar to belated feudalism in Eastern Europe), economic development 
in the Netherlands, and increasing participation in the modern-type trade, 
made here the conditions ripe — as early as the last decades of the 16th cen¬ 
tury — for the war of independence that fulfilled the function of a bourgeois 
revolution. And the Dutch, after getting rid of the yoke of feudal order and 
foreign rule, became, in the period after the revolution, the “model capitalist 
nation of the 17th century” (Marx) and expanded further their international 
trading activities both in Europe and on the seas. 

Most of the 17th century was the era of Dutch hegemony in world trade; 
the centre of international commerce shifted from Antwerp to Amsterdam 
already in the last decades of the 16th century. 

Amsterdam was, above all, the principal grain market for Western Eu¬ 
rope: the grain prices quoted at its commercial exchange affected the price level 
in Gdansk, Hamburg or London, just as in Lisbon, Madrid or even Venice. 
The bulk of the grain shipments from the Baltic went to Amsterdam; the im¬ 
ported grain covered most of the consumption in the Northern Netherlands, 
not only of the urban population, but, to a considerable extent, of the peasantry 
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as well. From Amsterdam the grain-carriers proceeded to the Iberian Penin¬ 
sula and to the Mediterranean. 7 In years of good harvest, Dutch agents pur¬ 
chased large quantities of grain at low prices in Gdansk and other ports of the 
Baltic; this grain was amassed in Amsterdam, where, according to a source 
of 1603, about 700 000 quarters of cereals (above the quantity intended for 
regular exports) were always kept in the granaries, to be exported at high 
prices, in case of crop failure, besides the above territories, to France and 
England, too (Slicker van Bath , Matowist , Baasch). 

The Dutch played an equally prominent role in trading in Baltic timber 
(for ship-building first of all) and in the products of the “Grand Fishery”; 
they also supplied fisheries with salt, casks, food, exploited new fishing 
grounds, developed new fishing and processing methods and put on the 
market the final product all along the Atlantic coasts of Western Europe. 

The conveyance of the grain and timber of the Baltic, and of the 
herring of the North Sea was one of the foundations of Dutch commercial 
supremacy. 

The other was the trading in West European cloth and other manufac¬ 
tures. As the independent cloth industry of the Northern Netherlands developed 
(Amsterdam, Leyden), Dutch control over international textile trade consoli¬ 
dated even more during the 17th century. Despite growing Dutch-English 
rivalry, practically the entire volume of cloth exports from the Netherlands 
was carried to the markets by Dutch merchants; England’s increasing cloth 
export — which formerly had been largely in the hands of the Hansards in 
the Baltic-North Sea area — was now handled by English and Dutch mer¬ 
chants, but with a greater share of the latter. A significant role was assigned 
here to Hamburg, which, changing over to Dutch-English relations, be¬ 
came an important gate for the flow of English cloth imports to Mid-Eastern 
Europe (Baasch , Lipson). 

The old competitors of the Dutch, the Hanseatic merchants still represent¬ 
ed considerable power up to the end of the 16th century, and were to be taken 
into account not only in trading with the regions of the Baltic and North Sea, 
but also with the Iberian and Mediterranean area. But they were having a 
losing battle with the Dutch , who combined commercial elasticity, professional 
skill ajid cheap rates of freight with aggressiveness and growing naval forces. 
And when the Thirty Years War dealt a heavy blow to the economic life of 
Germany, the Dutch were left as the unchallenged masters of Atlantic coast 
trade. 

Thus, after a transitory period in the 16th century, roughly by the time 
Venice lost her position, the decline of the German Hanse was also complete. 

7 The seizures of Dutch shipping in Iberian ports in 1595 and 1598 each involved be¬ 
tween 400 and 500 ships. In 1593 most of the ships arriving at Leghorn to bring grain from 
sources outside the Mediterranean, loaded at Amsterdam (Braudel, Parry). 
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By the middle of the 17th century the transformation of the entire system of 
medieval international trade had taken place: there occurred a change in its 
commodity structure as well as in its main routes and chief intermediaries. 
The picture was completed by the decline of overland routes between Northern 
Italy and Southern Germany by which transalpine trade, thriving in the 15th 
and 16th centuries, was transacted and proceeded along the Rhine towards 
the Netherlands. South German merchants used these routes to bring Flemish 
cloth and German manufactures (fustian, linen, hardware, norimbergeries) 
to Italy in exchange for Eastern spices and Mediterranean products (Schulte , 
Brulez). 

But the changes that had taken place in the routes and the sources of the 
spice trade, and the shift of the main artery of interregional trade to the At¬ 
lantic coasts, rendered South German merchants less and less interested in 
the Italian relations and made them orientate increasingly to the Dutch mar¬ 
kets where they could purchase everything they wanted and could sell all 
their merchandise. In addition, the fact that Dutch shipping had also made its 
way into the Mediterranean, rendered the overland trade relations between the 
Netherlands and Italy, formerly one of the main domains of South German 
trading activity, largely superfluous. Thus, transalpine traffic and with it the 
overland trade between the Netherlands and Italy had fallen back considerably 
by the 17th century — by the time when Dutch hegemony in world trade 
and the leading role of Amsterdam blossomed out fully. 

Amsterdam was now the principal market not only for Baltic grain but 
also for Eastern spices, for American colonial produce as well as for precious 
metals (van Dillen , Barbour). 

All these facts throw light upon the economic foundations and sources 
of the rise of the Dutch. Dutch trade “adjusted” itself exactly to the principal 
trend of European economic growth — to the trend of growing agricultural 
and industrial commodity production, of developing interregional division of 
labour — becoming thereby both the beneficiary and the promoter of this trend. 
It was from this modern-type European trade that Dutch overseas expansion 
derived; it was into this accumulation of capital that the big profits drawn 
from East Indian and American trades were chanelled. 

Hereby we came to the turning point in the history of merchant capital . Be¬ 
cause we must distinguish between merchant capital accumulated in medieval- 
type long-haul trade, and merchant capital derived from the unfolding mo¬ 
dern-type international trade. The former, despite its considerable volume, re¬ 
mained, in the last analysis, an outward element, a sort of “decoration”, or 
even a parasite, of European economy. (This was the substance of Venetian 
capital, and virtually also of the accumulation realized — although in new cir¬ 
cumstances — by the Portuguese and Spanish colonial powers). The latter, 
however, i.e. merchant capital derived fundamentally from modern-type Eu- 
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ropean trade, and multiplied later by “primitive accumulation of capital” 
feeding on colonial sources, became a motive force in the capitalist transfor¬ 
mation of European economy. 

Only the appearance of this “ modern ” type of merchant capital made it 
possible for merchant capital in general — which , together with loan capital , had 
been the ancient , “antediluvian form of capital ” (Marx) — to begin being trans¬ 
formed into industrial (productive) capital. It was exactly the unfolding of 
modern-type international trade that indicated and stimulated the processes with¬ 
in the production itself — the growth of agricultural and industrial commodity 
production , the development of social division of labour — which brought about 
the conditions for the penetration of money capital into production. 

In the 17th century, this further step was taken by the Dutch in part 
only; its full realization was left to the new competitor, also combining mod¬ 
ern-type European trade with colonial expansion: to the English. 


6 . 


In the foregoing we have given an outline of the transformation of in¬ 
ternational trade, of the changes that affected its structure, routes and inter¬ 
mediaries in the course of two centuries. We now feel that we are justified to 
draw two conclusions. 

One is this: In the period between the end of the 15th and the middle of the 
17th century , the overseas colonies were not yet tied to the West European economy 
in the sense of a modern world market , that is by a modern-type international 
trade based on the division of labour; only the rudiments of such relations could be 
discerned , and only in the case of the American colonies. 

The other conclusion is this: In the period under consideration, it was 
rather the countries of Mid-Eastern Europe that were linked to the expanding 
West European economy in a “modern” way, by new-type international trade 
relations based on the development of commodity production, both as sup¬ 
pliers of mass-consumption foodstuffs and as buyers of mass-consumption 
manufactures. 

After the foregoing, we only have to add a few remarks as to the first con¬ 
clusion. As we have seen, the new ocean routes were used in the 16th century 
to import from the colonies to Europe partly precious metals — obtained by 
plundering methods and by exploiting the newly disclosed mines by slave la¬ 
bour —, partly pepper and other spices , the main merchandise of medieval 
long-haul trade. These imports of “traditional” commodity structure 
though of multiplied volume — were added to by imports of the new plants 
and other agricultural produce of the New World such as tobacco, cocoa, dye¬ 
stuffs, drugs and hides, but the latter were, and remained for a considerable 
time, of minor significance (Hamilton , Chaunu). 
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Sugar- cane , the third colonial treasure after precious metals and spices, 
though established in the Spanish- and Portuguese-American colonies as early 
as the first half of the 16th century, set out on its world-wide commercial 
career only in the last decades of that century, when it was supplied in volume 
from the Brazilian plantations tilled by Negro slaves. Most of Europe’s sugar 
consumption, running up in the first; half of the 17th century, was covered 
by shipments from Brazil. Considerably less sugar was still grown on the 
plantations of the Spanish-Caribbean area at that time. The English and 
French colonies, established in the West Indies in the first decades of the 17th 
century, were engaged, besides growing some cotton, indigo etc., mainly in 
cultivating tobacco in small-scale, farmer-type economies. Yet West Indian 
tobacco was soon challenged by the production of Virginia, the first North 
American “Tobacco Colony” , which, since the demand for tobacco on the Euro¬ 
pean markets was only beginning to grow at that time, resulted in considerable 
overproduction by the end of the 1630’s. This situation was cleverly exploited 
by the Dutch merchants, who were familiar also with the conditions in Brazil: 
from the 1640’s on they “came and taught growing sugar-cane” to the English 
and Franch settlers in the West Indies (Rich , Masefield). 

And the decisive change took place in a few decades after the middle of 
the 17th century: the settlers of some islands turned in a generation from to¬ 
bacco growers into sugar-cane planters, tobacco giving way to sugar, and farm¬ 
er economy to plantation economy based on slave-labour. The typical “sug¬ 
ar colonies ” of the Antilles (Jamaica, Barbados, Martinique, etc.) came into 
being, multiplying sugar exports to Europe and raising at the same time 
rapidly increasing demands for slave-labour as well as for cloth and other 
industrial products. Moreover, it was in the smaller West-Indian English 
colonies that monocultural sugar production advanced to such a degree that 
considerable food imports (grain, meat, fish) were needed. They were supplied 
partly from England (Ireland), partly from the North American British colo¬ 
nies (“New England ” and “Bread Colonies”). And these North American 
colonies — which at that time had hardly any export products available for 
the trans-atlantic trade — re-exported to Europe part of their sugar imports 
from their commerce with the Antilles to pay for their industrial imports 
(Newton , Clapham). 

This trans-atlantic trade between America and Europe (and West Africa), 
ever growing since the middle of the 17th century , and increasingly assuming the 
character of a modern-type trade based on the division of labour , was initially 
handled mainly by Dutch merchants. Later on, also supported by Cromwell’s 
discriminating acts, which proved to be a more effective means against the 
Dutch on the American than on the European waters, this trade was taken 
over, in respect to their own colonies, by the English. At the end of the 17th 
century, their West Indian colonies already played a highly important role in 
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their international trade: their share in England’s total imports and exports 
was higher than that of all other British colonies (Williams). The enormous 
increase in the tonnage of the English merchant fleet during the period following 
the English bourgeois revolution was concentrated mainly in the trade with the 
American colonies, in addition to European coasting trade. Taken as a whole, 
the trade with North and South America was expanding so rapidly at that 
time — exactly because its modern features became dominating —, that there 
was a substantial increase in English (and French) shipping without Dutch 
shipping decreasing in absolute terms. We should like to emphasize, however, 
that all these were already the developments of the period following the middle 
of the 17th century. 

While in respect of the American colonies the “modern trend” in inter¬ 
national trade relations began to take shape from the middle of the 17th cen¬ 
tury, a comparable change in relation to the colonies in the Far East had not 
yet even begun by then. Here, partly the methods of the first period of colo¬ 
nization continued to be prevailing, partly changes differing in character from 
those in the American relation had taken place. 

As concerns the imports from the East Indies, their principal items, both 
under the Portuguese and in the first half-century of Dutch rule, continued to 
be the traditional spices. It was not until the beginning of the 18th century 
that coffee appeared on the market as a product of the plantations of Java, 
reaching, however, together with tea, a considerable share in the imports of 
the Dutch East India Company only by the middle of the 18th century (Gla - 
mann). 

Exports to the Far Eastern colonies continued to be insignificant as for 
the industrial articles. Goods exported by the Dutch to the East Indies — main¬ 
ly weapons, metals, linen, norimbergeries — were also dwarfed by the amount 
of exported precious metals and coins for which they purchased their im¬ 
ports (of course, at prices securing them big profits). And, what is more, the 
English East India Company also exported, during the 17th century, mainly 
precious metals in exchange for their spice and dyestuff imports. 8 

The difference from the American relations can be clearly illustrated in 
the case of textiles, the chief manufactured item of modern-type international 
trade. While the exportation of West European textiles, mainly English woollen 
fabrics , to the American colonies continued to run up during the second half 
of the 17th and the first half of the 18th century — English exports in 
woollen fabrics increased threefold in the 17th century, and were doubled 


8 Precious metals accounted for more than 3/4 of the exports of the English East India 
Company, while the share of exported goods was hardly 1/4 even at the beginning of the 18th 
century. The share of commodities in the exports of the Dutch East India Company was even 
lower (Lipson, Glamann). 


2 * 
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again in the 18th, with a considerable share of the American colonies —, 
hardly any products of the European textile industries reached the Far- 
Eastern markets in those days. On the contrary, a flow of goods in the opposite 
direction was seen for a long time to come. Already the Portuguese carried 
Indian cotton fabrics to the Malay islands in exchange for their spice shipments. 
When the Dutch and English succeeded the Portuguese, this practice was 
expanded in a way that increasing quantities of textiles, mainly Indian 
printed cotton fabrics (calicoes), were also imported to Western Europe. 9 The 
inexpensiveness, attractive colours and patterns of Indian cotton goods soon 
captured the markets, especially for the less well-to-do consumers, in England, 
France and elsewhere, irrespective of import prohibitions and other restrictive 
measures taken to protect the woollen industry. Meanwhile, cotton printing and 
processing also gained ground in England, to grow dramatically strong from 
the 70’s of the 18th century onward, by which time it began to be equipped 
with machinery, and to sweep away the spinning and weaving handicrafts in 
India within a few decades, and turn the Far-Eastern colonies into huge out¬ 
lets for the English textile industries (Wadsworth , Sandberg). 

But all this was already the development of a later period, of the In¬ 
dustrial Revolution. Thus, the new character of international trade in relation 
to the Far East began to take shape only more than a hundred years later 
than in relation to some American colonies. 


7. 

In the first period of the development of modern world economy , it was not 
yet the overseas colonies , but rather the countries of Mid-Eastern Europe that were 
joined to the economy of Western Europe in the sense of a modern market , that is 
by ties of an emerging new-type international trade: by exports of mass-consump¬ 
tion foodstuffs and imports of mass-consumption manufactures . This was our 
second conclusion, which we are going to demonstrate now more closely by the 
examples of Poland and Hungary. 

Poland (and Lithuania) played a significant role in the supply of 16-cen- 
tury Western Europe by exporting three sorts of important mass produce: 
grain (rye), cattle (oxen) and fur. Apart from other export products (timber, 
potash, hemp, etc.), Poland was represented mainly by these commodities in 
the European system of the emerging new international trade. By the middle 
of the 16th century , these three articles accounted for nearly 90 per cent of 

9 second half of the century the share of textiles in the total volume of Dutch 

imports rose to 36 per cent (1668—70), later to nearly 55 per cent (1698—1700), as contrasted 
tV r P er cen ^ * n first half of the century. Concerning the imports of the English East 
n la Company (more exactly, that portion of the imports which was consumed in England) 
it was held m 1621 that they included more or less equal amounts of pepper, other spices and 
m igo (roughly 1/3 each); in 1677, however, the share of pepper and dyestuffs was estimated 
to be only about 10 per cent, and that of cotton fabrics as high as 66 per cent (Glamann, 
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Poland’s exports to the West. While cattle and fur were exported overland, 
grain was carried on the sea route, mainly via Gdansk (Danzig). Taken as the 
average of 1565 — 85, the share of grain in Poland’s sea-borne exports was 66 
per cent (Rybarsky , Samsonowicz , Mqczak). 

As concerns Hungary’s exports to the West, the pattern was even sim¬ 
pler. Apart from copper , Hungary had virtually, in the middle of the 16th cen¬ 
tury, only one important export article to offer to the West (the same, by the 
way, as one of Poland’s export goods): it exported cattle (oxen) in considerable 
quantities. This single commodity, however, also accounted for about 90 per 
cent of the exports registered in the customs books of the year 1542, which 
included nearly 5/6 of the total western trade (excluding copper) of the 
country (Ember). 10 

The pattern of imports presents a similar picture. In the middle of the 
16th century, cloth accounted for 60 per cent of total Polish imports from the 
West; its share in sea-borne imports was 48 per cent, taken as the average of 
1565 — 85. In Hungary’s western imports in 1542 textile goods had a share of 
68 per cent, including cloth 40 per cent, linen 12 per cent and clothing articles 
15 per cent. 11 

What were, under these circumstances, the trade balances of Poland and 
Hungary in their West European relations by the middle of the 16th century? 

As regards the sea-borne foreign trade of Poland, the findings of valuable 
investigations, covering almost one century, are available (Mqczak). Even if 
the main proportions found out by these investigations are likely to be modi¬ 
fied with the figures of overland foreign trade taken into account, it remains 
doubtless that the bulk of Poland’s foreign trade with the West was handled by 
the Baltic ports, mainly via Gdansk; hence, the trade balance in the West Eu¬ 
ropean relations was basically determined by the shipments of the Baltic Sea. 12 

During the 16th century, the aggregate value of the western exports 
from the Baltic ports was considerably higher than that of their western im-. 
ports: the large-scale grain exports practically ensured a stable and favourable 
trade balance. Calculated as the average of 1565 — 85, the annual value of 
Polish sea-borne exports amounted to about 1 158 000 thalers, the value of 
imports to 400 000 thalers, i.e. to only 34 per cent of the exports; thus the ex¬ 
port surplus — discounting the price difference between ports of entry and 
exit — was 52 per cent. 

10 Total livestock exports accounted for more than 93 per cent, including a share of 
87—88 per cent of cattle. The share of wine and hides was about 2 per cent for each. Grain 
exports were practically negligible. 

11 Significant import items were hardware, norimbergeries (and groceries), with a share of 
about 10 per cent for each. Pepper import accounted for 3.5 per cent. 

12 Gdansk (Danzig) was by far the most important of all Baltic ports: nearly 80 per cent 
of Poland’s sea-borne exports were shipped here. The rest was shipped in the ports of Elbl^g 
(Elbing), Szczecin (Stettin), Ryga (Riga) and Krolewiec (Konigsberg) (Rybarski, Dorosenko, 
Jeannin). 
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For Hungary, we can rely on the statistical analysis of the data drawn 
from the customs books for the year 1542 (Ember). It appears that in the trade 
with the West — interpreted with the above limitations — the value of ex¬ 
ports was about 323 000, that of imports 141 000 florins, i.e. only 43—44 per 
cent of the exports, which means that the trade balance in the western rela¬ 
tion was highly favourable for Hungary as well. 13 

How did this picture of Polish and Hungarian trade relations with the 
West, as illustrated by the above figures, take shape by the middle of the 
16th century? How does this situation compare with the conditions that pre¬ 
vailed a century back ? 

We do not know r of investigations also indicating the quantitative pro¬ 
portions of Poland's exports and imports in the 15th century. But it appears 
from Polish and Soviet studies published during the last one or two decades 
that Poland’s grain exports to Western Europe, and especially to the Nether¬ 
lands, were not insignificant even before the so-called Thirteen Years’ War 
fought with the Teutonic Knights in the middle of the 15th century, at least 
in lean years with poor crops (Lesnikov). When, as a result of this war, Poland 
had again access to the mouth of the Vistula, all tributaries of the river were 
already used for carrying goods, increasing quantities of grain (and timber), 
to Gdansk. On the other hand, during the 15th century a change took place 
in the structure of Poland’s imports, too: besides Levant goods and fine cloths, 
ever growing quantities of cheaper, lower-quality textiles — products of the 
developing Flemish “nouvelle draperie ”, as well as Bohemian and Silesian 
cloths — were imported to the country (Hoszowski , Mafowist). 

There is again a certain resemblance to Hungary also in this respect. It 
appears from the customs books of Pozsony — the customhouses of the border 
town Pozsony controlled a substantial proportion of Hungary’s trade with 
the West — that there was also an abrupt rise in Hungary’s foreign trade 
around the middle of the 15th century: its volume grew about fivefold between 
1440 and 1457. Western industrial products, textiles first of all, were already 
imported in considerable amounts. In the fiscal year 1457 — 58 more than 
15 000 pieces of high- and lower-quality West European, Silesian and Bohe- 


Polish and Czech researchers put the question: How was the considerable export sur- 
plus of Poland s Baltic sea-borne trade balance compensated for ? They find the answer partly 
m the fact that Poland, as well as other Baltic regions, drew funds from the West: Dutch mer¬ 
chants often came to Gdansk, with ballast in their ships and purchased grain for cash. On the 
other hand, reference is made to the fact that overland trade going from Western Europe to 
the East (mainly via Leipzig) had a branch that was in interrelationship with the sea-borne 
trade oi the Baltic. This overland trade, which carried mainly Far Eastern spices and industrial 
luxuries to Eastern Europe, compensated for part of the deficit of sea-borne trade that existed 
on hehalt ot the western partners (Bogucka, Hroch). Hungarian researchers have not yet 
considered this question — they rather emphasized the dependence of Hungarian foreign trade 
on 55outh German capital, as opposed to the picture that emerged from the statistical analysis 
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mian cloth as well as about 10 000 pieces of fustian and linen imports passed 
the customs office of Pozsony, textiles representing an aggregate value of 
more then 117 000 florins (which amounted to nearly 79 per cent of the total 
imports handled here). 

Based on the customs books of Pozsony for the fiscal year 1457 — 58 
— their historico-statistical analysis has been available since the beginning 
of this century (Kovats) — as well as on other documentary evidence (con¬ 
temporary estimates of Hungary’s total customs revenues, lease-contracts, etc.) 
the Hungarian literature of economic history presents the following picture of 
the western trade relations of our country by the middle of the 15th century: 

The overwhelming majority of imports, about 70 — 75 per cent, consisted 
of West European, Silesian, Bohemian textiles; the principal item of exports, 
about 55 — 60 per cent, was livestock, chiefly cattle bred in Hungary (or in 
the regions east of Hungary). 14 

Imports accounted for about 2/3 of our total trade with the West, while 
the share of exports was only 1/3; to compensate for this import surplus of 
about 50 per cent, gold and silver coins in the value of 200—300 000 florins 
went abroad every year (which in the period between the decrease in African 
gold imports and the appearance of American gold, played an important role 
in meeting the gold coin requirements of European trade). 

If we compare this picture of Hungary’s foreign trade of the mid-15th 
century with the situation prevailing about one century later, i.e. with what 
we have seen in the customs journals of 1542, — disregarding other significant 
changes — the most conspicuous difference is the vanishing of the adverse 
character of the trade balance , and the appearance of a highly active balance. So it 
ought to be asked, how it was possible that the balance of Hungary’s western 
foreign trade underwent such a substantial change from the middle of the 15th to 
the middle of the 16th century? This question must be put even if our pertinent 
literature might have exaggerated to a certain degree the adverse character of 
the balance in the 15th century, and even if certain objections can be raised 
to the conclusions drawn from the analysis of the customs journals of 1542. 15 

14 In these imports the share of hardware (mainly of South German origin) and that of 
spices was about 10 per cent each, the share of clothing articles was about 5 per cent; as con¬ 
cerns exports, copper accounted for 20—25 per cent, hides and other animal products for about 
10 per cent, wine for 5 — 6 per cent (Paulii^yi, SziJcs). 

16 Two objections were raised in particular: it is not true that the customs journals of 
1542 comprise almost 5/6 (84 per cent) of Hungary’s foreign trade with the West — as has 
been stated by their analyser — but less than that; some import-duty items are missing at 
certain customs points not because no import duties were levied there, but rather because the 
source is incomplete. — We are of the opinion that 1542 (the year following the capture of Buda 
by the Turks) was in all probability poor in respect to foreign trade (the total volume must 
have been higher in other years), which, however, must have affected imports and exports 
alike. On the other hand, we regard it as an actual (and inevitable) incompleteness of the cus¬ 
toms journals that there the copper-export items are practically absent (showing only a share 
of 0.33 per cent of all exports), simply because copper exports were free of duty at that time 
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Namely all these corrections may only reduce the extent of the change, but 
cannot by all means eliminate the substantial difference between the states 
at the middle of the 15th and at the middle of the 16th century. 

As far as our present information goes, we only can see the cause of this 
change in the large increase in Hungarian cattle exports that took place in this very 
period, i.e. between the middle of the 15th and the middle of the 16th century. 16 

Accordingly, Hungary’s bilateral participation in international trade of 
the new type started not at once, but in two successive waves. If the abrupt 
increase in textile imports from the West took place already around the middle of 
the 15th century, the boom in cattle exports to the West may have represented 
the next wave in the upward trend of Hungarian foreign trade. It would seem, 
therefore* that the further increase in Hungary’s customs revenues during 
the second half of the 15th century (as appears from contemporary estimates) 
cannot be merely ascribed to the further growth of industrial imports (as has 
been concluded by some researchers), but may rather be attributed to the 
upswing in Hungarian (cattle breeding and) cattle exports. As it appears from 
the concordant evidence of a number of Hungarian and other sources, it was 
exactly in these decades that Hungarian cattle exports — after antecedents 
going farback — began to increase on a large scale, which rising to an annual 
volume of several ten thousands in the late 15th and in the first decades of 
the 16th century, played already an outstanding role in the meat supply of 
Vienna and the South German towns. 17 

The route starting from and going through Hungary was one of the main 
routes of cattle trade from Eastern to Western Europe. It was namely also 
partly through Hungary that the livestock of the important breeding areas 
east of Hungary — Wallachia, Moldavia — were driven to the West. Cattle 
was first brought to the intermediate markets of Transylvania — Nagyszeben, 
Brasso, Nagyvarad (Sibiu, Brasov, Oradea) —, then to the annual fairs of the 
boroughs of the Hungarian Plain (Debrecen, Szeged), and to those of the towns 


(Probszt). Yet, if copper exports are included, it results exactly in an increase of the export 
surplus, or compensates at least for the import items that were possibly left out from the cus¬ 
toms journals. 

16 Our attention is called to this increase also by the fact that the share of livestock in 
total exports grew from 55—60 per cent to 93 — 94 per cent during that time, even if the latter 
export share was calculated without copper exports. And this was for the most part an actual 
increase in volume, not a rise in prices, since the “price revolution”, including the rise of the 
price of^cattle, began to make itself felt also in Hungary only in the 1550’s. 

17 The older and more recent German literature of economic history (Sachs, Abel) 
cites numerous facts concerning the cattle exports from Hungary to the South German mar- 
kets in the second half of the 15th century and after, and the important role they played es¬ 
pecially m the supply of Nuremberg. The relevant Hungarian literature abounds even more in 

°* For ^stance, the Council of Nuremberg accounted for the rise in the price 

ot beet m 1518 by the circumstance that one year before there had been a cattle-plague in 
Hungary which largely supplies Germany with cattle”. In 1526, the city of Augsburg was of 
e opinion that Hungarian oxen must be purchased first of all, since they give the best meat 
(Thalloczy, Takats, etc.). 
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Pest and Buda, where the Hungarian cattle-breeders of the Plain appeared 
with considerable supplies of livestock. Then the herds of cattle — both of 
Hungarian and eastern breed — were usually driven to the big market places 
of the western border zone of Hungary (Szered, Sempte, Galgoc, etc.) to be 
taken by export merchants to Austria and Moravia (especially to Vienna 
and Auspitz). 18 From Vienna, it was mostly German merchants who drove 
them on to Regensburg, Nuremberg, Augsburg, and sometimes even as far 
as the Rhine-Main area. So this first main route of the East-West cattle 
trade served primarily the meat supply of the South German towns. 

The other main route of interregional cattle trade connected the large 
breeding areas of the Ukranian-Moldavian steppe and the Podolian table-land 
with the western markets. The principal stations along this route passing 
through Poland were Lwow, Lublin and Cracow with their bustling annual 
fairs (Rybarski , Samsonowicz). At Cracow the route forked: one branch led 
through Moravia and Bohemia — mainly via Pilsen — also to Regensburg 
and Nuremberg, the other through Silesia in the direction of Leipzig, Butt- 
stadt, Frankfurt am Main and Cologne. The principal driving route was the 
latter: cattle exports from Poland — whose annual volume was estimated in 
the first half of the 17th century at 40—60 000 head of cattle (Horn) — sup¬ 
plied with meat chiefly the towns of Central Germany (north of the Main). 19 

While the towns of South and Central Germany were supplied with 
meat by Hungarian and Polish cattle exports from the East European regions, 
the case was different with the big trading centres of the Baltic-North Sea- 
area. The latter were supplied mainly by cattle exports from Denmark, which 
also showed a large increase during the 15th and 16th centuries, and amounted 
to an annual 55 — 60 000 head of cattle in the period preceding the Thirty 
Years’s War. About 1/4 of this volume was taken up by Hamburg, Liibeck 
and other towns north of the Elbe; 3/4 were driven across the Elbe to feed 
Cologne, but especially Amsterdam, the great consumer centre (Wiese). The 
Amsterdam market alone absorbed some 20 — 35 000 cattle per year at the 
end of the 16th and early in the 17th century — taking into account, in addi¬ 
tion to internal consumption, also the supply of sailors. (About 2000 head of 
cattle per year were slaughtered and embarked as salted meat only for the 
supply of ships bound for the East Indies). Thus the Netherlands , one of the 
principal consumers of Polish grain , covered their meat requirements not from 
Poland or Hungary , but from Denmark . 

18 In addition to the western and north-western direction, the third route of Hungarian 
cattle exports led towards the south-east, through Transdanubia to Venice. 

19 Mention should be made here of the third important overland route of primary goods- 
trade from Eastern to Western Europe by which, however, not cattle but fur exports were 
handled. The furs of the Russian-Lithuanian forest zone were carried on the Mogilev—Wilno— 
Warsaw—Gniezno—Poznan route mainly towards Leipzig. Also considerable cattle exports 
were driven from the busy markets of Lublin to the West along the Poznan—Leipzig route 
(Topolski, Grycz). 
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8 . 

Finally, we must put the question: How did Poland’s and Hungary’s 
western trade relations develop later on, i.e. in the period between the middle 
of the 16th and the middle of the 17th century ? 

As concerns Poland , we can rely here, too, mainly on the findings of the 
investigations made on its sea-borne trade (Mqczak). Polish grain exports 
— calculated in thalers and at current prices — grew more than twofold, com¬ 
paring the annual averages of the years 1565 — 85 and 1625—46, and increased 
from 66 to 80 per cent of the total sea-borne exports of Poland. During the 
same period — calculated in the same manner — cloth imports increased about 
3,5-fold, and accounted for 52 per cent of Polish sea-borne imports. 

What is of special interest here is not only the fact that the rate of in¬ 
crease in cloth imports was considerably higher than that in grain exports , but 
especially the circumstance that the import and export increases, calculated 
at current prices , concealed great differences in volume. While behind the more 
than twofold increase in the value of grain exports between the years 1565 — 85 
and 1625—46 (in the case of rye, the principal export produce, reckoned for 
the whole period) there was only an increase in volume of hardJy over 10 per 
cent, but a rise in price of more than 50 per cent — due to the “price revolu¬ 
tion” which chiefly affected foodstuffs —, the 3.5-fold rise in value of the cloth 
imports — reckoned similarly for the entire period — represented almost the 
same increase in volume. 20 

In such circumstances, the balance of Polish maritime trade remained 
active — except a few years — up to the middle of the 17th century, but al¬ 
ready showed a downward trend: compared to the 52 per cent average of the 
years 1565 — 85, the export surplus dropped to 9 per cent in the period between 
1625 — 46. Then, in the second half of the 17th century, the balance turned 
adverse; the price revolution being over, the grain prices did no longer provide 
compensation for quantity, and the stagnant and later decreasing grain ex¬ 
ports were no longer able to counterbalance the large-scale imports of cloth 
(and luxuries). 21 


20 For the evaluation of the Polish grain exports, the following must yet be considered: 

1. The data of the years 1565—85 already represent the impact of the “price revolution”. — 

2. The comparison of the averages of the years 1565—85 and 1625 — 46 does not express the 
considerable growth of the exports in the first decades of the 17th century (especially in 1608, 
and 1618—21), since the 1620—30’s show a higher average in respect of prices, but a lower 
one in respect of volume (and do not show, of course, the peak of grain exports in 1649, the 
highest in the century). — 3. Rye exports did not develop parallel with wheat exports, main¬ 
ly because in the first half of the 17th century (especially in 1618—21, 1639—44, 1646—49) 
the share of wheat in total grain exports increased considerably. — 4. As concerns the produc¬ 
tion basis of Poland’s sea-borne grain exports, a substantial change took place between 1570 
and 1620. About 1570, the basis of grain exports was mainly the territory north of Warsaw 
called “Royal Prussia”. By the 1620’s the role of the regions south of Warsaw increased, 
especially that of “Little Poland”, whose share in the increase of exports had grown mean¬ 
while to the multiple of the national average (Baasch, Wyczanski, Faber). 

21 Between 1600 and 1649 the average annual quantity of grain carried through the 
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This adverse change in Polish grain exports around the middle and in 
the second half of the 17th century can be explained from the angle of produc¬ 
tion rather than from the market aspect. It happened in several cases already 
in the 1630’s and 1640’s that ballast was left in Dutch vessels leaving Gdansk, 
as the grain supply of the Gdansk market was not able to meet the West 
European demands (Bogucka). The decrease in grain exports can be ascribed 
mainly to a decrease in the yield ratios, which, in turn, can be traced back to 
the predominance of the “folw ark”-system utterly exploiting labour services and 
ruining the peasant economies. 22 

For the development of Hungary's foreign trade with the West in the 
period between the mid-16th and the mid-17th centuries, there are unfortu¬ 
nately no research findings available, comparable to the evaluation of the data of 
Polish maritime trade, or even to the statistical analysis of the Hungarian cus¬ 
toms books for the years 1457 — 58 and 1542. Here we have to rely on some — in 
fact quite numerous — single data to give an outline of the principal trends. 

So much is established fact that the dominant share of manufactured 
goods, primarily of cloth , in total imports , which had prevailed, as we have 
seen, around the middle of the 15th and 16th centuries, did not decrease in 
the next century either, it even became more pronounced. The majority of the 
merchants in the towns of “Royal Hungary” were engaged mainly in importing 
industrial articles from abroad, especially textiles and hardware. It is a char¬ 
acteristic example that the imports of four towns — Kassa, Locse, Eperjes, 
Kesmark (Kosice, Levoca, Presov, Kezmarok) — handled through the trade 
routes leading from Moravia into the Vag valley, amounted to the value of 
20 000 florins in 1610, and of more than 54 000 florins in 1619; within this 
volume, there were more than 6000 cloths in 1610, and nearly 20 000 cloths 
in 1619, produced mainly in Oberlausitz, Silesia and Moravia. The merchants 
of Kassa, on the other hand, purchased in Poland not only Silesian and South 
German (Wroclaw and Nuremberg) cloths, but also English fabrics (“karasia” = 
kersey, “londis”); the price-lists of the tailors’ guild of Kassa (1627, 1635), 
quoting prices according to the material used, mention “English coats” and 
“English skirts”. 23 Manorial accounts and lists of payment of the 16th and 17th 

Sound westwards amounted to 68,500 lasts; between 1650 and 1699 to 55,800 lasts; between 
1700 and 1749 to 31,800 lasts (Faber). 

22 In addition to the problems of the supply , there emerged factors, which may also 
have reduced the demand in Western Europe for Baltic grain in the second half of the 17th 
century. From the 1660’s onward for about one century, England became a grain-exporting 
country. Growing potatoes and maize of American origin on a larger scale was started in Europe: 
at the close of the 17th century, the former already played an important part in the mass- 
consumption of Ireland, the latter in that of Spain. A ^demographic stagnation or decline took 
place in some countries of Western Europe during the century (Masefield, Faber, Sliciier 
van Bath). 

23 An English source — surveying the foreign markets of the various sorts of English 
cloth — mentions Hungary as early as 1561 as one of the principal buyers of “kersie” woven 
in Hamsphire (Lipson). The Polish investigations reveal the gaining ground in the 16th— 17th 
century Poland of the lighter and cheaper sorts of cloth, especially of the “karazja” (kersey) 
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centuries testify to a rather wide use in Hungary of English cloths (classified 
according to quality as “londis” or “fajlondis”); lead seals (quality marks) of 
cloth (inscribed “Honni soit qui mal y pense”) have been unearthed in exca¬ 
vations both in the “Royal” and the Turkish-occupied Hungary (Sziics , 
Szekely, Huszar). 

As concerns the western exports of Hungary, grain exports continued to 
be insignificant. From the thirties-forties of the 16th century onward, and 
especially in the first half of the 17th century, the “allodial” economy of the 
feudal landowners — corresponding to the Polish folwark-system — developed 
also in the Royal Hungary; but the grain of the Hungarian allodial farms — in 
lack of adequate river and sea communications — could not reach the West 
European markets, and was carried even to the neighbouring or near regions 
(Austria, North Italy) in small quantities only. 24 

Hungary’s exports to the West continued to be marked by the prepon¬ 
derance of cattle export . While the customs books for the year 1542 registered 
the exportation of 27—28 000 oxen, it is highly probable that sales abroad 
increased later in the course of the 16th century. (More than 180 000 oxen 
were sold at the weekly markets in Vienna from 1549 to 1551; some 55 000 
head of cattle arrived there in 1592, and so on.) So the estimated export of 
annual 40 — 50 000 oxen to Vienna in the second half of the 16th century 
seems to be correct (Makkai) . The dealers of the South German towns were 
purchasing Hungarian cattle chiefly at the markets of Vienna, and of Auspitz 
in Moravia, in addition. 

Exportation of cattle proved to be most profitable in the second half of 
the 16th century. The “price revolution” affected this commodity consi¬ 
derably, and cattle prices rising more steeply abroad than in Hungary, 
ensured sizeable profits to the Hungarian exporters. No wonder, then, that, 
besides the peasant and burgher merchants of the cattle-trading centres in 
Western Hungary (Nagyszombat, Gyor, Magyarovar), several members of 
the Hungarian aristocracy and lesser nobility threw themselves eagerly into 
this branch of business, too. 

Yet from the turn of the 16th and 17th centuries on, Hungarian cattle 
exports presented a much more contradictory picture. On the one hand, unsold 
cattle was often driven back from Vienna and Auspitz to Hungary; on the 
other, many complaints were made about the insufficient supplies of cattle at 
foreign markets, the decrease of customs revenues and the slackness of trade. 


made in England (and also in Gdansk ^.nd Silesia), and the proceeding of these fabrics from 
Poland to other East European regions (Topolski). 

. ^ 1591 a Hungarian big landowner was negotiating with a Venetian factor for selling 

grain. During the negotiations the Venetian received instruction from home “not to buy more 
grain, as there are hopes that they can get grain enough on the sea route from Danzig”. It 
appears, Baltic grain shipped on the sea route and carried mainly by the Dutch, was compe- 
ltive even in Venice compared to Hungarian wheat, which was carried largely overland (Pach). 
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The latter seems to be corroborated also by the statements of recent German 
research in economic history. It has been found that, while cattle from Poland, 
Hungary and Denmark alike were offered for sale at Cologne fairs at the close 
of the I5th century, the meat requirements of Cologne were met solely by cattle 
from Denmark one century later (Abel, Wiese). 

The periodic lags in Hungarian cattle-deliveries in the first half of the 
17th century can be attributed to several factors. The activities of the peasant- 
burgher cattle-dealers of Western Hungary (Gydr, Magyarovar, Nagyszombat) 
and of the Great Plain (Kecskemet, Debrecen) encountered more and more 
difficulties, due partly to the war-time situation at the turn of the century, 
and later to the aggressive interference of the privileged cattle-trade compa¬ 
nies (Landesverlegerische Yiehcompagnie: 1622, Kaiserliche Ochsenhandlung: 
1651) established upon the initiative of the Vienna Court; partly to the com¬ 
petition and oppressive-restrictive measures of the Hungarian aristocracy 
and lower nobility, who, while building up their allodial economies much 
similar to the Polish folwarks, also threw into the scales their manorial rights, 
feudal prerogatives and duty exemptions against their market rivals (Pack). 

But cattle trade proved, in the long run, not so profitable as in the 16th 
century for the Hungarian big landowners either. The rise in prices slowed down 
to stop altogether; the disparity between foreign and home prices decreased, 
and had practically vanished by the middle of the 17th century (Zimanyi). 

Foreign market relations did not develop favourably anyway for Hun¬ 
gary’s cattle exports. In the second half of the 16th century, the South Ger¬ 
man towns still raised an increasing demand for meat, so that their agents 
sometimes travelled as far as the region of the North Sea to buy Danish cattle, 
too. Early in the 17th century they still made repeated efforts for securing the 
smooth flow of cattle deliveries from Hungary and in the 1620’s several towns 
(Nuremberg, Ulm, etc.) made complaints in turn against the “Landesverle¬ 
gerische Viehcompagnia” for preventing them from buying directly from 
Hungarian cattle-dealers in Vienna as they had done it “for countless years” 
(Sachs, Takats). But these decades already mark the end of the heyday of the 
South German towns, resulting in the subsequent decrease in number of popu¬ 
lation, purchasing power and meat consumption. 25 

It was due to such factors that the second half of the 17th century was 
marked by the impoverishment of the Hungarian peasant-burgher cattle- 
dealers, the withdrawal from business activity of the big landowners and the 
decline of Hungarian cattle exports . This obviously led also to an adverse trend 
in the balance of western trade: to a development similar to that in Poland, 
even if the factors involved were not fully identical in respect to both coun¬ 
tries. Unlike Polish sea-borne grain exports, Hungarian overland cattle exports 

25 The city of Nuremberg, one of the principal consumers of Hungarian beef, had a pop¬ 
ulation of 20,000 in 1449, 40,000 in 1662, and 25,000 in 1806 (Kulischer). 
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moved not towards the Atlantic centre of the rising modern-type international trade , 
but mainly towards the South German towns , which —with the decline of the trans¬ 
alpine routes between Northern Italy and South Germany — fell themselves 
victims to the shift of international trade routes in the 15th—17th centuries. 

* 

In the foregoing we have made two statements. 

In the first period of the rise of modern world economy, the overseas 
colonies were not yet attached to the economy of Western Europe in the sense 
of a modern world-market, by a new-type international trade based on the 
division of labour, but above all as suppliers of the principal commodities of 
the old-type long-haul trade: of spices, and precious metals obtained through 
plunder or exploited by slave-labour, — as the sources of the so-called “pre¬ 
vious” or “primitive” accumulation of money capital. 

In the period between the middle of the 15th and the middle of the 17th 
century, it was rather the countries of Mid-Eastern Europe that began to be 
linked to the expanding West-European economy in a “modern” way, by the 
ties of the unfolding new-type international trade based on the development of 
commodity production, — as suppliers of mass-consumption foodstuffs and 
buyers of mass-consumption manufactures. 

Let us now, by way of conclusion, add a third remark. 

The industries of the advancing countries of Western Europe were stimu¬ 
lated apart from their expanding home markets — by these very foreign markets 
of Mid-Eastern Europe , by these very interregional trade relations , to step up their 
commodity production , to break through the restrictions of the guilds and handi¬ 
er aft smanship, to establish the various forms of the putting out system and the 
manufactories. The capitalist industries of Western Europe were raised and grew 
strong largely on these markets of Mid-Eastern Europe , which enabled them to ab¬ 
sorb increasing proportions of the money capital accumulated from international 
trade and colonial exploitation , to turn it into productive capital , and to produce 
increasingly , in addition to their home and European markets , also for overseas 
markets , to meet the needs of manufactured exports to the colonies. 
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K Bonpocy o nepeiviemeHHH Me>KflyHapoAHbix ToproBbix nyTeii b XV—XVII bb . 

>K. n. nax 


(P e 3 K) m e) 

BriJlOTb AO BTOpOH nOJIOBHHbl XV B. OCHOBHan TeHAeHUHH pa3BHTHH 3K0H0MHKH EBpOnbI 
HAeT B HanpaBJieHHH HHBeJlJIHpOBaHHfl C0UHaJlbH0-3K0H0MHHeCK0r0 pa3BHTHfl 3anaAH0H H 
Boctohhoh EBporibi. O^HaKO c 3Toro BpeMeHH ocymecTBJifleTcn npoTHBonojio>KHafl TeHAeHunn: 
b 3anaAHOH EBpone HannHaeTcn o6pa30BaHne KanHTajincTHHecKHX OTHOiueHHH, a b LJeHT- 
pajibHOH h Boctohhoh EBpone yKpenjineTcn onnTb (JieoAajibHbiH CTpon, b TeneHne ctojicthh 
npoAOJiwaeTcn no3AHHH (J)eoAaJiH3M. 

Me>KAyHapOAHaH SKOHOMnnecKan hctophh nccjieAOBajia 3 tot npouecc b nepByio onepeAb 
b oTHomeHHH 3anaAH0H EBponbi, a hmchho maBHbiM o6pa30M b ero cooTHomeHHHx c 3aoKeaH- 
CKHMH OTKpblTHflMH, C K0J10HH3aUHeH, C 06pa30BaHHeM HOBbIX nyTeH MHpOBOH TOpTOBJlH. Flo 
OTHOiueHHK) k Boctohhoh EBpone OHa noKa3ajia MeHbiue 3aHHTepecoBaHHOCTH, OHa TOJibKO 
ycTaHOBHJia, hto BocTOHHan EBpona 6biJia nponymeHa H3 3 toto npouecca. BocTOHHO-eBponen- 
CKHe, B TOM HHCJie H BCHTepCKHe HCT0pHKH-3K0H0MHCTbI HaAOJITO yAOBOJIbCTBOBaJIHCb AaHHbIM 
Bbirne o6i>HCHeHHeM, ohh He nccjieAOBajiH, b karux cbh3hx HaxoAHTcn Me>KAy coOoh skoho- 
MHKa 3anaAH0H EBponbi, 3K0H0MHKa Boctohhoh EBponbi h KOJiOHnajibHan SKOHOMHica, Kaxyio 
pojib nrpaeT BocTOHHan EBpona c tohkh 3peHHH KanuTajincTHnecKoro pa3BHTHH 3anaAH0H 
EBponbi, h naKOBa pojib 3 aoKeaHCKHX kojiohhh; Kanoe bjihhhhc 0Ka3biBaeT Ha nojio>KeHHe, 
Ha 3K0H0MHHecK0e pa3BHTne Boctohhoh EBponbi noflBJieHne 3 aoKeaHCKiix kojiohhh h hx 
npnoOmeHHe k mhpoboh ToproBJie, hmchho BCJieACTBne nepeMemeHHH Tpe6oBaHHH h 3anpocoB 
3anaAHO-eBponencKOH skohomhkh. 

1. 3a Te3HC0M o nepeMemeHHH ocuoBHbix nyTen MOKAyHapOAHOH ToproBJiH b XV— 
XVII BB. CKpbIBaiOTCH pa3JIHHHbie TOAKOBaHHfl, KOTOpblC 3aCJ10HHK)T 60 Jiee TJiy 60 KHH npouecc; 
cabhth, npoHcuieAuine b xapaKTepe, b TOBapHOH cTpyKType MOKAyHapOAHOH ToproBJiH, a 
HMeHHO, hto ueHTp THwecTH Me>KAyHapoAHOH ToproBJiH b EBpone Bee 6ojiee nepeKJiaAbiBaeTCH 
c AoporocTonmnx npeAMeTOB pocKomn JleBaHTa Ha MaccoBbie TOBapbi, CBH3aHHbie c junpo- 
khm noTpeOjieHneM; oh Bee oojiee nepeKJiaAbmaeTCH c CpeAH 3 eMH 0 M 0 pbH Ha BajiTHHCKHH- 
ceBepHbin ueHTp; 3HannT, pa3BepTbiBaeTcn BbiTeKaioiuaH H3 opraHnnecKiix 3anpocoB eBponen- 
ckoh 3K0H0MHKH, onnpaioiuaHCH Ha 6ojiee mnpoKHe pbiHKH noTpe6jieHHH Me>KAyHapoAHaH 
ToproBJiH «coBpeMeHHoro Tnna», — HanpoTHB AaJibHen ToproBJiH «cpeAHeBeKOBoro THna», 
KOTopan He 6buia CBH3aHa c pa3BHTneM TOBaponpon3BOACTBaji pa3AeJieHHH TpyAa b EBpone, 
a 03Hanajia pewaioiuMM o6pa30M nocpeAHHnecTBO npHHOCTen, npeAMeTOB pocKomn BocTona 
Ha pbiHKH EBponbi. Bhxoaht, hto b nepeMemeHHH ToproBbix nyTen HannHaioiuHM momchtom 
hbjihctch ne oTKpbiTne Hoboto CBeTa, a BHyTpeHHHH pocT eBponencKon skohomhkh, pa3BepTbi- 
BaHne TOBaponpon3BOACTBa h pa3AeJieHHH TpyAa, npnBeAuiHX k H3MeHeHHio xapaKTepa, TOBap- 
hoh CTpyKTypbi Me>KAyHapoAHOH ToproBJiH. 3to BJieneT 3a co6oh Tanwe nepeMeiueHHe 
ToproBbix nyTen. 

2. CejibCK0X03HHCTBeHHbin 3KcnopT H3 npn6ajiTHKii b 3anaAHyio EBpony ocyiuecTB- 
jihjich b XV b. eme b noAaBAmoiuen nacTii Kynua.MH TaH3bi, oAHaKO b XVI b. Bee oojibwee 
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MecTO npnoGpeTaiOT rojuiaHAUbi, cneunaancTbi TpaHcnopTa KpynHbix MaccoBbix TOBapoB 
(xjie6a, Jieca, pbiGbi, cojih), KOTopbie TpaHcnopTHpoBaan HenocpeACTBeHHO mopckhm nyTeM 
H3MeHeHHe xapaKTepa, TOBapHOH CTpyKTypbi Me>KAyHapoAHOH ToproBJiH h nepeMemeHHe ochob- 
Hbix ToproBbix nyTeH TaKHM o6pa30M conyTCTBy iot M3MeHeHHK) nocpeAHHKOB ToproBJiH: rere- 
mohhh b Me>KAyHap0AH0H ToproBJie nepexoAHT K TOJUiaHAuaM (no3>Ke k aHrjiMMaHaM) KOTopbie 
BTOpraioTCH Aawe b CpeAH3eMHOMopbe. 

3. BTopa^i CTopoHa Me>KAyHapoAHoii ToproBJiH HOBoro Tnna, BbiTexaiomeH H3 pa3BHTHH 
TOBaponpoH3BOACTBa, pa3AejieHHH TpyAa b EBpone 3aKAK)qaeTcn b B03pacT3HHH pojih npo- 
MbiuijieHHbi^c npeAMeTOB, cjiywamnx noTpe6jieHHK) Goaee luhpokhx cjioeB, npe>KAe Bcero 
CyKHa, B MOKAyHapOAHOH ToproBJie XV—XVI BB. B 3T0 BpeMH np0H3B0ACTB0 CyKHa B OjiaHA- 
PHH nepexoAHT, HapnAy c Goaee cTapbiMH, AoporocTonmHMH copTaMH, caywamuMH «6apcKHM» 
TpeGoBaHHHM Ha copTbi TKaHew Goaee npocTbie, AemeBbie, npon3BOAHmnecH b GoAbmnx riap- 
THHX, Ha Gojiee iiinpoKHe pwhkh, Ha Goaee mnpoKoe noTpeSjieHHe. Ha sto nepexoAHT n pa3- 
BepTblBaiOIHHHCH SKCnopT aHrjlHHCKOrO CyKHa. UeHTpOM TflWeCTH MeH<AyHapOAHOH TOprOBJIH 
CTaHOBHTCH no6epe>Kbe ATjiaHTHnecKoro oxeaHa, cioAa npHB03HTcn xjieG h Apyrne cbipb* 
ripHSajiTHKH, OTCWAa BbiB03HTCH cyKHO b BocTOHHyK) EBpony. nyTH Me>KAyHapoAHoro oGopOTa 
TOBapoB uiHpoKoro HOTpeGjieHHH, kohchho, He coBnaAaiOT c nyTHMH ToproBJiH CTaporoTuna 

4. OTKpbiTiie HOBbix MHpoBbix OKeaHCKHX nyTeH (nuaBaHHe BOKpyr A^phkh, OTKpbiTiie 
AMepHKH) eme He CTHMyjinpoBajiHCb TpeOoBaHHHMH ToproBJiH HOBoro Tnna. BejiHKOJienHan 
rereMOHHH nopTyrajibiieB h HcnaHueB, rjiaBHbix nocTaBmHKOB AajibneBocTOHHbix npHHOCTen 
h aMepHKaHCKoro GaaropOAHoro MeTajuia Ha MHpoBbix oi<eaHax He Gbuia AOCTaTOMHO oGocho- 
BaHa: b oGopoTe no aTjiaHTHnecKOMy no6epe>KbK) — n 3Aecb HaxoAHJiacb iviaBHan apTepnn 
ToproBJiH HOBoro Tnna - ohh nrpaiOT noA^HHeHHy k) pojib. Hx KOJiOHnajibHbiH 3i<cnopT He 
ocHOBbmaeTCH Ha AOManiHeM nponsBOACTBe; hh ypoBeHb paaBHTnn hx TOBaponponsBOACTBa 
HH HX AGHTeJlbHOCTb no T 0 Bap 0060 p 0 Ty He 060CH0BbIBajlH HX KOJIOHHajIbHy 10 OKCnaHCHK). 
TaKHM oGpa30M h npH6buib ot stoh nocjieAHen He CTajia pbinaroM SKOHOMMqecKoro pocTa 3 thx 
CT paH, a pacTpaqHBajiacb, HCTexajia H3 CTpaHbi. 

5. FojuiaHAUbi HaoGopoT nepeuuiH k SKcnaHCHH Ha MHpoBbix oi<eaHax TOJibKO TorAa 

KOTAa HX HOJiOKeHHe ywe yKpennjiocb b eBponencKOH ToproBJie coBpeMeHHoro Tnna H a3Ha- 
qeHHOH H a uinpoKoe noTpe6jieHHe. OGpaaoBaBmancH k Hanajiy XVII b. rojuiaHACKan rere- 
mohhh B mhpoboh ToproBJie Gbuia ropa3AO Gojiee oprammecKOH, oGochobahhoh, new rere- 
mohhh HcnaHueB H nopTyrajibneB. He cjiyqaHHO, hto noxa y bthx nocjieAHHX OKcnaHCHH Ha 
MHpoBbix OKeaHax He ophboaht k KanHTajiHCTimecKOMy npeoGpa30BaHino, b TojuiaHAHii OHa 
BbiHauiHBaeT ycjiOBHH ocBoGoAHTejibHOH 6o P bGbi - GypwyasHOH peBOjnouHH. TaKHM oGpaaoM 
npHMep McnaHHH h riopTyrajiHH c oahoh CTopoHbi, a TojuiaHAHH c Apyron, oGpamaeT bhh- 
MaHHe Ha to oGciwreiibCTBO, MTO cneAyeT paajiHMaTb HaKonjieHne KanHTajia, BbiTexaiomee H3 
AajibHen ToproBJiH cpeAHeBeKOBoro Tnna ot BbiTeKaiomero H3 paaBepTbiBaiomeHCH ToproBJiH 
HOBoro Tnna: nepBoe hbjihctch homth eme noKa3HbiM saeMeHTOM esponeHCKOH skohomhkh 
noKa nocjieAHee, npnyMHO>f<eHHoe H3 KOJiOHnajibHbix hctomhhkob, CTaHOBHTcn ABHraiouiHM 
(J)aKTopoM npeoGpa30BaHHH eBponencKOH skohomhkh. Tojibi<o b stom nocjieAHCM c^vnae nne- 
o6pa3yeTcn ToproBbiH h ccyAHbin KannTaji b npoMbimjieHHbiH KannTaji, co3AaioTcn vcjiobhh 
BH eApeHHH aghokhoto KanHTajia b npoH3BOACTBo. y 

6. C^KOHna XV^b. ao nojiOBHHbi XVII b. 3aoKeaHCKHe kojiohhh en;e He CBH3biBajincb c 
3KCH0MHK0H JanaAHOH EBponbi B CMbicjie coBpeMeHHoro MnpoBoro pbiHKa, nyTeM Me>K- 
AyHapoAHOH ToproBJiH hoboi o Tnna, CBH3aHH0H c pa3AejieHHCM Tpyaa. no KpaHHen Mepe 

n0CJie ^ HHX CBH3en nOHBHAHCb B OTHOLIieHHH aMepHKaHCKHX KOAOHHH. 
n v\?i e ° 6jiaAaeT BBC3 6jiar0 P°^ H0r0 MeTaAjia h npnHOCTen, caxapHbin tpocthhk TOJibKO 

B KOHHe XVI B. HaMHHaeT cbok) ToproByio Kapbepy h b cepeAHHe XVII b. ycKopneT ee («ca- 

3anaAHbIX Mh ^)- A a OTHomeHHH AaAbHeBocTOMHbix koaohhh Aal'e b 
<X peMe„H^I „anp^e H H ™ b3H Ha6j "° aaTb nOBO P OT «e>KAy„apo«„ b ,x oCo P oth U x CB.aeO b 

„ nny „ L±« Hble 3KOHOM n i| ecKoro pa3Bi!TMH nojibimi h BeiirpHH noi<a3biBaioT, mto b nepByio 
l! fl COBpeMeHHOH MHpOBOH 3K0H0MHKH COBCeM He SaOKeaHCKHC K 0 J 10 HIIII, a 
Ernonw R CMblP n.MTn^ 1 ’ 9011 H B ° CTOliHOft EB POnbl CBH3bIBa;iHCb c 3K0H0MHK0H 3anaflHofi 
todixvr^^ MnpoBoro pbiHKa, nyTeM pasBeprbiBaiomeHCH MewaynapoaHofl 

X7» RRnaoM I KCn ° rT0M n P°fly< T0B nHTaHHH, HasHaMeHHbix ajth uinpoKOi o norped- 
B^nojibme npoflyKTOB, Ha 3H aMeHHb.x pna uiHpoKoro norpeOjieHHH. 

xae6a cZxa b B ' n P"°- n '«MTe;.bHO 90% DKcnopra H a 3anaa cocTaBJiyui bmbos 

aaHHMken rmro, ™ r BeHre P£ K0M 3'<cnopre na 3ana« npH6jH.3me.TbH0 ranoe >Ke Mecro 

TDHKOTawmjp moar- &BB03e ^ 0jl, ‘ IIIn 113 3ariafla 60% — bbo 3 cyKHa; b MMnopTe BeHrp.iH 
Tp..KOTa>KHbie TOBapb. (J)HrypnpyK.T c 68%, b tom m.cjie cy.<no c 40% 

Hbif. 3Ke™nTH°f 3^ n A tT? e ° 60Jlee /lpeBH """ 33 CTOJieTue Mb. bh A hm, mto noJibCKiin xjie6- 
Hbin 3KcnopT Ha 3ana« HaMaj.cn eme b cepeanne XV b.; c 3topo we BpeMeHH bbosht 6oj.ee 
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fleiueBbie cyKHa b 6ojibmnx napTHflx. B BeHrpHH BHeuiHeToproBbiH o6opoT c 3anaA0M hbjihctch 
k 3T0My BpeMeHH naccHBHbiM: 2/3 cocraBJifleT bbo3 (maBHbiM o6pa30M TeKCTHJibHbie h3acjihh), 
1/3 BbiB03 (b noAaBJiynomeM GojibiiiHHCTBe SKcnopT CKOTa). 3tot naccHB OAHaKO b TeqeHHe cto- 
jieTHH ncne3aeT — hmchho bcjicactbhc B03pacTaHHH axcnopTa CKOTa. A pa3BepTbiBaHHe b 
KpynHbix MacuiTaOax xjieftHoro axcnopTa oGecneHHBaeT npo^HO aKTHBHbin BHeuiHeToproBbiH 
GajiaHC Flojibiiie. 

8. B nocJieAyiomeM ctojicthh — c cepeAHHbi XVI b. ao cepeAHHbi XVII b. — bbo 3 
cyKHa B03pacTaji b nojibuie b OojibiueH Mepe, hcm BbiB03 xjie6a. B BeHrpHH TaK>Ke B03pa- 
CTaeT bbo 3 cyKHa; BbiB03 CKOTa B03pacTaeT ao KOHua XVI b., a noTOM BMecTe c yMeHbmeHHeM 
Beca rjiaBHoro noTpeGHTejin: io>KHorepMaHCKHX ropoAOB oh npnxoAHT b ynaAOK. 

* 

Ha ocHOBe nyHKTOB 1—8 mo>kho CAejiaTb BbiBOA, hto — napnay c hx paciuHpniomHMCfl 
BHyTpeHHHM pbiHKOM — npoMbiiHjieHHOCTb pa3BHBaiomnxcfl CTpaH 3anaAH0H EBponbi nooui- 
pneTCH k yBejiHMeHHio TOBapHoro npoH3BOACTBa, k npoGHBaHHio paMOK uexoBoro peMecjia, k 
C03AAHHK) paCCeHHHOH MaHy(j)aKTypbI H pa3JlHHHbIX BHAOB UeHTpaJlH30BaHH0H MaHy(|)aKTypbl 
HMeHHO UeHTpaJlbHO-BOCTOHHO-eBpOneHCKHM BHeiHHHM pbiHKOM, HMCHHO MOKpaHOHHbIMH 060- 
poTHbiMH cbh3hmh. 3anaAHO-eBponeHCKafl KanHTajiHCTHMecKan npOMbimjieHHOCTb B03pacTaeT 
h pa3pacTaeT b 3HaHHTejibH0H nacTH hmchho Ha 3tom ueHTpajibHO-Bocwmo-eBponeiiCKOM 
pbiHKe Taxon, HTo6bi CTaTb cnoco6HOH aGcopGnpoBaTb B03pacTaK>myio nacTb AeHe>KHoro xa- 
nHTajia, HaKonjieHHoro H3 Me>KAyHapoAHOH ToproBJin h rpa6e>xa kojiohhh, npeo6pa30BaTb ero 
B npOH3BOAHIHHH KanHTaJl H HTOSbl CTaTb CnOCOSHOH np0H3B0AHTb — CBepX AOMaillHeH H 
eBponencKHX pbiHKOB — Ha 3aoKeaHCKne pbiHKH, yAOBJieTBopwTb 3anpocbi BbiB03a npo- 
MbimjieHHbix H3AejiHH, HanpaBJieHHoro Ha kojiohhh. 
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Russian Medical Botany before the Time of Peter the Great 


By Margery Rowell 


Materia medica in medieval Europe had its roots firmly grounded 
in Greek learning, though usually in Latin translation. The redis¬ 
covery of Greek texts, particularly those of Dioscorides, strongly 
influenced the herbal literature of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
With the invention of printing with movable type, this genre flourished 
and the herbal became a popular form of medical literature. Gradually 
new plants were added to those described by Dioscorides, but the 
emphasis on their medicinal value remained. This type of literature, 
together with monastic writings of an earlier period, provide valuable 
records for the materia medica of the West. 

Documentary material related to Russian materia medica is less 
abundant. For many years little attention was paid in the West to 
medical developments in Russia; in histories of medicine this topic was 
at best treated with remarkable perfunctoriness and more frequently 
completely ignored. Recent research, however, has considerably im¬ 
proved this situation, several studies having been made of Russian 
medicine in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries K Physicians from 
Western Europe, who came to Russia in considerable numbers from 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, were influential in the re¬ 
organization of medical services. It should not, however, be inferred 
that Western customs were suddenly imposed on Russian medicine at 
this time. A consideration of the medicine that was practised and the 
remedies that were used, clearly indicates affinities between Russian 
and Western materia medica long before the time of Peter the Great. 
This paper discusses some of the evidence which supports this con- 

1 The following citations represent only a small proportion of present-day research 
by Western historians in the history of medicine in Russia: John T. Alexander , 
Medical Developments in Petrine Russia, Canadian-American Slavic Studies 8 
(1974) 198-221; H. Miiller-Dietz, Das Kalinkin-Institute, eine deutsche medizinische 
Schule in St. Petersburg, Medizinhistorisches Journal 3 (1968) 310-327; Arzte im 
Rufiland des aditzehnten Jahrhunderts, Esslingen/Neckar, 1973; Die Anfange des 
Stadtphysikats in Moskau und St. Petersburg, Sudhoff’s Ardiiv 60 (1976) 194-206; 
M. D. Grmeky Les Bases historiques de l’enseignement medical en Russie, Episteme 4 
(1970) 141-145 ; 334-356; Nancy M. Frieden Physicians in Pre-Revolutionary 
Russia: Professional or servants of this State? Bulletin of the History of Medicine 
49 (1975) 20-29. 


Sudhoffs Ardiiv, Band 62, Heft 4 (1978) 
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elusion, concentrating on documents dealing with medicinal remedies 
and on the plants which were mentioned in early Russian materia 
medica. 

The earliest contacts between the Slavs and Graeco-Roman learning 
were established in the sixth century through the agencies of Christian 
missionaries and Arab merchants. Monasticism was brought to the 
Croats and Czechs by Italian Benedictines in 852 and to Poland in 
1008 2 3 . In the south, the Russians, Serbs and Bulgarians became ac¬ 
quainted with monasticism brought by Greek monks. With the formal 
acceptance of Christianity in Russia in 988 or 989, the number of 
monasteries grew. Care of the sick was a duty of the Russian monk' 
no less than of his Western counterpart, and there is no doubt that the 
almshouse and monastery were closely allied in their functions, and 
that the sick and destitute were welcomed and cared for. This was 
true of the oldest monastery, the Pecherskaia founded in 1070, as well 
as the Troitskaia and Pereslavskaia 8 . For instance, the Primary 
Chronicle states that at the Pecherskaia monastery near Kiev, “If 
anyone brought to the monastery a child that was ill and suffering 
from any disease, or if an adult beset by an illness came to the 
monastery in search of the great Theodosius 4 , the prior commended 
(this) Damian to offer prayer on behalf of the patient. When he had 
then prayed and applied an ointment, those who had thus come to 
him were healed 5 .” Throughout medieval times the monasteries con¬ 
tinued to minister in this way to those in need of their services 6 . 

Western monasteries were well known for their gardens where plants 
for culinary and medicinal purposes were grown; manual labor in¬ 
volving work in the fields and gardens was a requisite of the Rule of 
St. Benedict formulated about 528 7 . The great monasteries of Fulda, 


2 M. D. Grmeky Ancient Slavic Medicine, Journal of the History of Medicine 14 
(1959) 18-40. (ref. p. 37). 

3 S. /. Smirnov , Kak sluzhili miru podvishniki drevnei rusi? (How did the hermits 
of ancient Russia serve the world?), Sviato-Troitskaia Sergieva Lavra, 1903, p. 101. 

4 Theodosius was the prior of the Pecherskaia monastery until his death in 1074. 

5 Samuel Hazzard Cross (trans. and ed.) and Olgera P. Sherbowitz-Wetzor, The 
Russian Primary Chronicle. Laurentian Text, Cambridge, Mass.: The Medieval 
Academy of America, 1973, p. 159. This translation by Cross was first published in 
Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature 12 (1930) 77-297. 

8 One of the main concerns of Daniil Pereslavskii (d. 1540) was the care of the 
sick in the Pereslavskaia monastery. Smirnov (1903) 62. 

7 Francis Aidan Gasquet y The Rule of Saint Benedict, London: Chatto and Windus, 

1925, p. xiii, 85, 117. 
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St. Gall and Reichenau all had gardens which were justly famous. 
Well-documented records are available describing the medicinal plants 
grown in these gardens and the purposes for which they were used 8 . 
It is probable that similar plants were grown in Russian monastic 
gardens. Theodosius of the Pecherskaia monastery was a great admin¬ 
istrator and during his tenure much land was donated to the monastery, 
a practice which continued and led to the growth of the great monastic 
estates of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 9 . The thirteenth-century 
poetic fragment “Orison on the Downfall of Russia” speaks of Russia’s 
“great cities, wonderful villages, and monastery gardens . . .” 10 . St. 
Sergius himself, founder of the Holy Trinity monastery (ca. 1340), 
worked in the monastery garden: “One day a peasant from a nearby 
village, who had never seen the saint, came to visit him. The abbot 
was digging in the garden 11 .” 

By the sixteenth century, monastery gardens were successful centers 
of cultivation. The gardens at Suzdal, Vladimir, Kursk, Orel, Murom, 
and Tula ranked among the most famous. Cabbages, poppies, garlic, 
turnips, horseradish, beetroot and beans were commonly grown. In 
the southern regions, pumpkins were cultivated 12 . Most monastery 
gardens in Russia were constructed according to a common plan. Two 
avenues intersected at right angles with the church at the point of 
intersection. Plantations of fruit trees and bushes were so arranged 
that vegetables could be planted between them. Flowers were also 
frequently grown, together with woodland trees such as bird cherry, 
lime, mountain ash and guelder rose. At Izmailovo, Tsar Aleksei 
Mikhailovich (1645-1676) established a large estate which included 
a pleasure garden in the Italian style, and a medicinal garden. In 


8 H. E. Sigerist, Aus der Geschichte des Krankenhauswesens im friihen Mittel- 
alter, Ardb. Gesdi. Med. 21 (1929) 164-203; Jerry Stannard, Benedictus Crispus, an 
Eighth Century Medical Poet, Journal of the History of Medicine 21 (1966) 24-46; 
Walahfrid Strabo , Hortulus, trans. Raef Payne, Pittsburgh: Hunt Botanical Library, 
1966. 

9 John Fennell and Antony Stoke s, Early Russian Literature, London: Faber and 
Faber, 1974, p. 38. 

10 Serge A. Zenkovsky (ed.), Medieval Russia’s Epics, Chronicles, and Tales. 
Revised edition. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1974, p. 197. 

11 Zenkovsky (1974) 276. 

12 A. A. Shcherbakova , Razvitie botanicheskikh znanii v Rossii do XVIII veka 
(Development of botany in Russia before the XVIIIth century). In Istoriia biolo- 
gidieskikh nauk (History of the biological sciences), Moskva: AN SSSR, 1961, p. 141. 
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addition to apples, pears and plums, this garden boasted walnuts, grape 
vines and mulberries from Astrakhan and Simbirsk 13 . 

The plants grown in monastery gardens seem to have been for 
alimentary rather than medicinal use. The reasons for this probably 
lie in the character of very early developments in Russian medical 
practice. Although the monasteries provided facilities for the care of 
the sick, and St. Vladimir himself issued instructions for the use of 
medical remedies 14 , there were also secular physicians in Russia before 
the adoption of Christianity. These physicians came from Byzantium, 
some as early as the fifth century 15 . The Chronicles record that secular 
physicians practised in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, although little 
is known about these physicians other than their names and the 
centuries in which they were active 16 . Jan Smera, a Polish physician, 
came to Russia at the end of the tenth century and became archiater 
to Grand Prince Vladimir in Kiev. He had studied at Constantinople 
and brought to Russia both Greek and Syrian medicine 17 . Prince 
Sviatoslav of Chernigov , who became the monk Nicholas in the 
Pecherskaia monastery in 1106, brought with him “a very skilled 
physician, Peter , who was from Syria”. This physician settled in Kiev, 
and “became a doctor for many citizens of this city” 18 . 

The presence of both secular and monastic medicine often resulted 
in controversy over methods of treatment. Monastic medicine depended 
largely on its Greek heritage, while secular medicine was more cos¬ 
mopolitan 19 . Increasingly, secular medicine assumed the dominant 
position, a circumstance that was further promoted by the arrival of 
foreign physicians from the end of the fifteenth century onwards. 
Writing in 1589, Giles Fletcher states that the Stroganovs “had also 


13 Shcherbakova (1961) 142. 

14 M. lu. Lakhtin, Meditsina i vradii v Moskovskom gosudarstve v do-Petrovskoi 
Rusi (Medicine and physicians in Moscow in pre-Petrine Russia), Uchenyia zapiski 
imperatorskago Moskovskago universiteta, meditsinskago fakul’teta 10 (1907) 1-131. 
(ref. p. 4). 

15 Lakhtin mentions Yakov Soter (fifth century), Aztsii (sixth century) and Feofil 
Nonn (tenth century). Lakhtin (1907) 7. 

16 Franz Dorbeck , Die Anfange der Medizin in Rufiland und deren weitere Ent- 
wicklung, Arch. Gesch. Med. 2 (1909) 404-418. (ref. p. 407). 

17 Grmek (1970) 131. 18 Zenkovsky (1974) 142-143. 

19 Inna Liubimenko, Vrachebnoe i lekarstvennoe delo v Moskovskom gosudarstve 
(Medical affairs in the Muscovite state), Russkii istoridieskii zhurnal 1 (1917) kn. 
3-4, p. 1-36. (ref. p. 5). Reprint, 1971, The Hague, Paris. 
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their physicians, surgeons, apothecaries, and all manner of artificers 
of Dutch and others belonging unto them” 20 . 

Monastic and secular medicine in medieval Russia had its roots in 
Greek and Byzantine practice. Manuscript material relating to materia 
medica reflects a similar influence. Yaroslav the Wise (1019-1054) 
strongly supported religious establishments and assembled many scribes 
who made translations from Greek into Slavic 21 . However, few manu¬ 
scripts describing medical practice and the use of medicinal plants 
have survived from the period preceding and during the time of Tatar 
domination. One of the earliest references to medical practice appears 
in the Russkaia Pravda , the first codex of laws compiled during the 
reigns of Yaroslav the Wise and Vladimir Monomakh (1113-1125). 
In Article 30, there is a reference to the treatment of wounds: “If 
anyone strikes another with a sword but does not kill him, [he pays a] 
3 grivna [fine to the prince], and [the expenses] of the treatment of 
the wound to the [injured man] himself; if he kills [the man he struck, 
he pays] the bloodwite 22 .” The treatment used was frequently a salve 
containing a volatile oil such as yarrow ( Achillea millefolium L.). 
Lewtschuk and Steppuhn cite a travnik or herbal from the beginning 
of the sixteenth century which is a compilation of traditional Russian 
recipes and contains the following remedy for wounds and burns: 
“According to the teaching of the devout Father, since the time of the 
Holy Prince [Vladimir] yarrow, meadowsweet [ Spiraea ulmaria L.], 
agrimony root [Agrimonia eupatoria L.], bear’s fat and honey were 
cooked together and used as remedies for sickness, wounds or burns. 
Take these and be healed and no harm will come 23 .” 

Another manuscript of the eleventh century deals with hygiene and 
diet. This forms part of the Izbornik of Prince Svyatoslav , a miscellany 

20 Giles Fletcher , Of the Russe Commonwealth. In: Rude and Barbarous Kindom. 
Russia in the accounts of sixteenth-century English voyagers, edited by Llyod E. 
Berry and Robert O. Crummey, Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1968, p. 171. 

21 Cross (1973) 137. 

22 Russkaia Pravda. The Revised Pravda of Yaroslav’s Sons, known as the 
Expanded version, translated in George Vernadsky , Medieval Russian Laws, New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1947, p. 39. The grivna was the basic monetary 
unit in Kievan times and for the payment of fines and other everyday transactions 
was reckoned in grivna of kuna (marten skins). Vernadsky (1947) 24. Bloodwite was 
the fine introduced by Yaroslav 3 s sons for murder, when blood revenge was abolished. 

23 A. Lewtschuk and O. Steppuhn , Die russisdie Volksmedizin, II. Versudi einer 
Charakteristik der schriftlichen Quellen russischer Volksmedizin, Arch. Gesdi. Med. 22 
(1929) 189-198. (ref. p. 197). 
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of writings of the Fathers of the Church which came through Bulgaria 
and began to appear in Russia in the eleventh century 24 . In this work 
there is an abstract of a Bulgarian manuscript which contains a short 
“Dietetic” including a list of foods and drinks arranged according to 
the Roman months and indicating which should be taken for maximum 
health 25 . There is also a section on medical botany in which wormwood 
{Artemisia sp.), henbane (Hyoscyamus niger L.), and poison hemlock 
{Conium maculatum L.) are frequently mentioned 26 . The Bulgarian 
source suggests the presence of Graeco-Roman material and it is inter¬ 
esting that the foods recommended are arranged according to the Roman 
calendar. Zmeev considers this article on hygiene the first Russian 
medical writing 27 . 

Further botanical discussion appears in the Shestodnev or Hexa- 
meron of John the Exarch of Bulgaria, the oldest translations of which 
belong to the thirteenth century 28 . This work is based on the Hexa- 
meron of St. Basil written in the fourth century, but has been supple¬ 
mented with additions from the ancient Greeks 2 ®. Bogoiavlenskii sug¬ 
gests Aristotle's Historia animalium, together with works by Hippo¬ 
crates, Dioscorides , Theophrastus and Galen as probable sources 30 . He 
states that this was a popular work, and included sections on plants 
and plant products like aconite, mandragora, henbane and opium. 
There was also a section on human anatomy in which the heart was 
described as having three cavities 31 . While the Shestodnev is not a 
direct translation of any of the genuine works of Hippocrates or 
Dioscorides , the terms used for the parts of the body are of Byzantine- 


24 Fennell and Stokes (1974) 73. The earliest extant miscellanies are two collections 
made for Prince Svyatoslav in 1073 and 1076. Much has been written about the 1076 
edition, its sources studied and parallels have been found for over half of its more 
than 7,000 lines. The question whether it was a free adaptation or a slavish translation 
of Greek works has also been argued. Fennell and Stokes (1974) 73. 

25 Dorbeck (1909) 406. 

26 N. A. Bogoiavlenskii , Drevnerusskoe vrachevanie v XI-XVII vv (Ancient 
Russian medicine in the Xl-XVIIth centuries), Moskva: Medgiz, 1960, p. 147. 

27 L. F. Zmeev , Russkie vrachebniki. Issledovanie v oblasti nashei vradiebnoi 
pis’mennosti (Russian medical textbooks. Investigations into our medical manuscripts), 
Sanktpeterburg: V. Demakov, 1896, p. 2. 

28 Shcherbakova (1961) 157. 29 Shcherbakova (1961) 157. 

30 Bogoiavlenskii (1960) 19. See also H. Leeming , Polish and Polish-Latin Medical 
Terms in Pre-Petrine Russian, Slavonic and East European Review 42 (1963) 
89-109. (ref. p. 93). 31 Bogoiavlenskii (1960) 20. 
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Greek and South Slavonic origin 32 . The presence of such words further 
substantiates the belief that Greek sources were used. 

Records of manuscripts which have survived from the time of the 
Tatar domination, a period hardly conductive to scholarly occupations, 
are even more scarce. Some generalized statements and assumptions 
have, however, been made by some authors with relation to this period. 
Miiller-Dietz maintains that medical books first appeared in the four¬ 
teenth century, based on Latin, Greek and Arabic texts. Herbals 
contained botanical and pharmacognostical information on the Russian 
flora with colored illustrations and instructions for the use of medici¬ 
nal plants. Many remedies were based on those mentioned in the works 
of Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Dioscorides, but we do not know 
precisely which texts were translated 33 . 

One of the earliest Russian manuscripts showing Western influence 
is Galinova na Ippokrata (Galen on Hippocrates ), perhaps written in 
the sixteenth century. This is a commentary on the works of Galen 
rather than a translation of any particular book. It describes the four 
humors and the four qualities, and gives some account of Galenic 
physiology, explaining illness as a dyscrasis or imbalance between the 
four humors. Amongst the aphorisms appears the question “What is 
a doctor?” to which the answer is given, “A doctor is the servant of 
nature and devoted to the sick . . .” 34 . Such a statement reflects the 
belief that it is “nature” that heals, and that the duty of the physician 
is to provide optimum conditions for “natural” healing. We do not 
know where or by whom this text was written, but many sixteenth- 
century manuscripts originated in Poland and were translated in 
Russian monasteries 35 . 

Examples of such texts include the Kniga lekarskaia (medical book) 
of 1517 by Ivan Cherni and the Prokhladnyi vertograd (literally 
“pleasant garden”, sometimes rendered as “Hortus amoenus”) also 
written in Polish in 1523, which contains sections on anatomy, physi- 


82 Leeming (1963) 93. 

33 H. Miiller-Dietz, Friihe russische Pharmakopoen, Berliner Medizin 16 (1965) 
308-312. (ref. p. 309). 

34 D. M. Rossiiskii, Istoriia vseobhchei i otechestvennoi meditsiny i zdravookhran- 
eniia. Bibliografiia (History of general and native medicine and public health care), 
Moskva: Medgiz, 1956, p. 27. 

35 Zmeev published part of this work based on a sixteenth-century manuscript 
from the Troitskaia-Sergeevskaia monastery. Zmeev (1896) 242-245. 
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ology, diagnoses, pathology, therapy and pharmacology 36 . Judging 
from the plants described, this work appears to be a compilation from 
Western sources. Cinnamon, cloves, cardamon, galanga, ginger, pepper, 
calamus, coriander and many others found in Western herbals occur. 
Several seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century variants are extant. 
Variants are frequently distinguished by additions at the end of the 
main body of the herbal, written in a different hand and dealing with 
topics such as astronomy and the treatment of particular diseases. The 
version published by Florinskii* 1 contains sections on food plants, 
domestic and wild animals, birds, fish, bees and honey, foreign and 
Russian herbs, trees, oils, minerals, sugars and syrups. Additional 
chapters at the end of the herbal include a treatise on plague and its 
diagnosis, and an article on the science of Moses the Egyptian (Mai- 
monides) written for Alexander of Macedonia. 

One of the best known sixteenth-century texts is the so-called 
Buturlin Manuscript. This has been described in some detail by 
Richter**. The original herbal (title unknown) was brought to Cracow 
in 1423 by a Roman scholar for Pan Stanislaus Gatschkow. Consider¬ 
ably later, in 1588, this manuscript was translated into Russian from 
the Polish at the command of the voevoda Foma Afanasevich Butur¬ 
lin**. It consists of 1561 leaves and contains articles on plants, trees, 
animals, birds and stones, each being illustrated. The list of contents 
includes 1. Local and foreign plants; 2. On distillations and spirits; 
3. On fish in the sea and in rivers; 4. On precious stones; 5. On 
philosophical teaching; 6. On bloodletting; 7. On barber and apothe¬ 
cary practice. The main body of the work also includes sections on 
insects, bees, midwifery, urinology, diagnosing plague and the times 
at which plants should be collected. Beliefs such as those that the 
garnet pleases the heart and that the magnet grows in India near the 
great ocean, are still perpetuated 40 . 


36 Rossiiskii (1956) 39. 

37 VL M. Florinskii , Russkie prostonarodnye travniki i lechebniki (Russian herbals 
and leechbooks), Kazan’: Imperatorskoi universitet, 1879, p. 17-209. 

38 W. M. Richter , Geschichte der Medicin in Rutland, 3 vols., Moskwa: 1813-1817. 

Reprint. 3 vols. Leipzig: Zentral Antiquariat der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik, 
1965. Vol. I, p. 324-329. 39 Richter (1965) I, 326. 

40 Richter (1965) I, 328. These are common enough sayings in Western medieval 
encyclopedic works. The Prokhladnyi Vertograd includes a chapter on the magnet. 
See Florinskii (1879) 158. 
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Many sixteenth-century herbals were variants of a Russian trans¬ 
lation of the Hortus Sanitatis, made in 1534 41 . Dorbeck asserts that 
this was a translation of a German compilation of old and new writings 
on natural history and medicine. He states that it included 542 plants 
and 144 minerals arranged in alphabetical order of Latin names. 
Russian, Greek, Arabic and German names were also included. The 
disease was described for which each plant or mineral was used, to¬ 
gether with the preparation and mode of application of the medica¬ 
tion. No symptoms were described and there were no attempts at 
prognosis 42 . Dorbeck 3 s description of the work is odd in that he does 
not mention any animals, which were certainly present in the Hortus 
Sanitatis 43 . It is possible, but unlikely, that the texts discussed by 
Dorbeck and Muller-Dietz are not identical, and that it is a coincidence 
that they both appeared in 1534. The chances of this happening seem 
to be remote, and Muller-Dietz clearly states that this was a transla¬ 
tion of the Hortus Sanitatis. The problem of identification is com¬ 
plicated by the absence of titles in many herbals, a situation that was 
equally true in Western Europe. 

Further information on this text of 1534 is provided by Bogoiav- 
lenskii who states that variant translations of the Hortus Sanitatis 
which appeared in the seventeenth century obviously had additions 
made to them, since they included plants unknown in Europe in the 
early sixteenth century 44 . For example, sarsaparilla (Smilax sp.) could 
not have been known to the sixteenth-century translator since it only 
appeared in Western Europe in 1536 and was introduced in Seville by 
Nicholas Monardes in 1544 45 . The entire question of the origin of 
Russian herbals is extremely complex, since many appear to be com¬ 
pilations of various Western sources and few have been identified as 
direct translations of entire works. Perhaps the 1534 translation of 
the Hortus Sanitatis is one such work, although subsequent copies 
contain additions which were absent from the original Latin or German 
version. 

There are, however, manuscripts which have been preserved from 
the seventeenth century that can be clearly traced to a known source. 
Texts based on the writings of Hieronymus Brunschwig are a case in 


41 Muller-Dietz (1965) 309. 42 Dorbeck (1909) 411. 

43 Sometimes in the West, the plant and animal sections are translated separately; 
this may have happened in Russia. 

44 Bogoiavlenskii (1960) 48. 45 Bogoiavlenskii (1960) 48. 
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point. The works on distillation, Liber de arte distillandi de simplici - 
bus (1500) and Liber de arte distillandi de compositis (1507), were 
translated into Russian in the seventeenth century, possibly by the 
apothecary Vasilii Shilov 46 . The writings of Hieronymus Brunschwig 
were extremely influential in Europe; he was largely instrumental in 
creating the important role in pharmacy for the practice of distillation. 
In seventeenth-century Russia, stills were set up in the Moscow apothe¬ 
cary garden where pharmacists could make their preparations. In 
addition to well-illustrated instructions for distillation, Brunschwig*s 
texts contained accounts of the plants used in this process together with 
the preparations made from them and their uses. The Russian manu¬ 
script has a supplement “Skazanie o travakh ... koi na Rusi rastut...” 
(On the plants which grow in Russia) and instructions for their collec¬ 
tion 47 . 

The herbal literature of the seventeenth century is significantly 
more abundant. Zmeev described 187 travniki , vertogrady and lecheb- 
niki which he examined, none of which was from Kievan times 48 . Most 
manuscripts date from the time of Aleksei Mikhailovich. Earlier manu¬ 
scripts derived perhaps from Bulgarian, Serbian, Greek or even Arab 
sources, although none has been preserved 49 . To assume, however, that 
because little manuscript material has survived, scholarly activity was 
nonexistent, may be misleading. Despite the initial looting and pil¬ 
laging in the first onslaught of the Mongol invasions, in subsequent 
years the Church suffered little from Tatar interference and the 
copying of texts could still be performed. However, isolation from 
the West no doubt resulted in a scarcity of texts from which to copy. 
Further, the inability of Russian priests to read Greek and Latin 
contributed to the absence of Graeco-Roman texts in early Russian 
times. At the time of Christianization, the practice of saying the Mass 
in Church Slavonic was adopted, and thus the priests were under no 
obligation to learn Greek. Under these circumstances, any Greek 
writings that found their way into Russia stood little chance of being 
read and even less of being translated. When the Tatar yoke was 


46 L. A. Utkin , A. F. Gammerman , and V. A. Nevskii , Bibliografiia po lekarst- 
vennym rasteniiam (Bibliography of medicinal plants), Moskva, Leningrad: AN 
SSSR, 1957, p. 13. 47 Utkin et al. (1957) 13. 

48 Travniki usually deal only with plant materials; vertogrady contain chapters 
on minerals and animals as well as plants and frequently resemble the Hortus 
Sanitatis s lechebniki correspond roughly to the Western leechbooks. Some of these 
herbals were illustrated. 49 Zmeev (1896) 2. 
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finally thrown off in the fifteenth century, contacts with the West 
resumed. The closer association with the West is reflected in the 
increasing number of herbals. 

Turning now to a consideration of the plants which appeared in 
the early materia medica, we find many that were indigenous to Russia, 
but a considerable proportion were not. Plants with poisonous prop¬ 
erties, such as henbane ( Hyoscyamus niger L.), aconite ( Aconitum 
napellus L.), white hellebore ( Veratrum album L.), deadly nightshade 
(Atropa belladonna L.), and poison hemlock ( Conium maculatum L.) 
were well known to the ancient Slavs. Their vernacular names clearly 
indicate their poisonous effects. Henbane, for example, was known as 
blen ’ (literally “dream” or “imagination”), indicating its hallucinatory 
properties 50 . The use of henbane was of ancient origin; seeds of this 
plant have been found in archeological excavations at the old Slavic 
site of the ancient town of Biskupin, dating from ca. 500 B.C. 51 . 
Henbane was used in Western medieval medicine. Benedictus Crispus 
cites its use for toothache 52 and he had good authority for this use 
since it was well known to the ancients, being cited by Dioscorides as 
a pain reliever and for “teeth pains” 53 . Henbane also occurs in Near 
Eastern materia medica as, for example, in the treatise of Abu Mansur 
Muwajjak written between 968 and 977, where it is recommended as 
a surrogate for opium 54 . 

Aconite, which also occurs in the Shestodnev , appears in Russian 
medicine both as Aconitum vulparia Rehb. and A. napellus L. Several 
species of aconite had been known as narcotics in China for centuries, 


50 Grmek (1959) 27. The modern form belena (henbane) is used in the collo¬ 
quialism "Chto ty beleny obelsia?” (“Are you crazy?”). Similarly, chemeritsa 
(Veratrum album) comes from chemer, a sickness of the head and stomach; boligolov 
(Conium maculatum) from bolezn’ (sickness) and golova (head). 

51 K. Ia. Aron , K izucheniiu Latyshkoi narodnoi meditsiny (The study of Latvian 

folk medicine), Iz istorii meditsiny. Ed. K. G. Vasil’ev. Vol. 6, Riga, 1963, p. 109-128. 
(ref. p. 121). 52 Stannard (1966) 32. 

53 R. T. Gunther , The Greek Herbal of Dioscorides, Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1934, p. 465. See also Regimen Sanitatis Salerni or The Schoole of Salernes 
Regiment of Health, London: B. Alsop and T. Fawcett, 1634, p. 154, where henbane 
and leek seeds are burnt together, the smoke being directed on to the aching tooth 
to alleviate the pain. 

54 Abdul-Chalig Achundow , Die pharmakologischen Grundsatze (Liber fundamen- 
torum pharmacologiae) der Abu Mansur Muwaffak bin Ali Harawi. In: Historische 
Studien aus dem Pharmakologischen Institute der Kaiserlichen Universitat Dorpat. 
Hrsg. Rudolf Robert. Vol. 3, Halle a. S. 1889, p. 134-266. (ref. p. 155). 
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and were included in the Shen nung Pen t’sao king 55 . The suggestion 
has been made that this indicates that its use in Siberia was due to 
Chinese influence 56 . However, the Russian name vol’chii koreri* (wolfs 
root), used for Aconitum vulparia , suggests links with the West, where 
the names wolfbane, Wolfskraut and Wolfswurzel are common. 

The poppy ( Papaver somniferum L.) has had a long history in 
Russia as in Western and Near Eastern medicine. Seeds have been 
found from archeological sites from the eleventh to thirteenth cen¬ 
turies 57 and the earliest Russian written records are from the same 
period 58 . Dioscorides clearly described the incision of poppy capsules 
to extract the latex 59 and its soporific properties were well known. 
Walahfrid Strabo grew it in his garden at Fulda; in his poem he refers 
to the legend of Ceres eating the poppy to drown her grief at the loss 
of her daughter 60 . This plant, of Near Eastern origin, appears to have 
spread eastwards with the dissemination of Islam 61 and probably 
reached India and China in the late sixteenth or early seventeenth 
century. Demich mentions that in a seventeenth-century Russian leech- 
book, unripe poppy heads cooked with water and honey were recom¬ 
mended for coughs 62 ; it would seem that this practice was derived 
from the West, for Dioscorides also mentions coughs with reference 
to poppy 63 . On the other hand, its cultivation in the Terek region was 
in all probability adopted directly from contacts with Turkey 64 . Thus 

55 E. Bretschneider , Botanicum Sinicum I—II, Notes on Chinese Botany from 
Native and Western Sources, Journal of the North-China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society 16, 1 (1881) 18-223. (ref. p. 31). Reprint 1967. Shen nung was a 
semimythical emperor said to have reigned in the twenty-eighth century B. C. See 
Bretschneider (1881) 26-27. 

56 Wassily Demitsch (Vasilii Demich), Russisdie Volksheilmittel aus dem Pflanzen- 

reiche, In: Historische Studien aus dem Pharmakologischen Institute der Kaiserlichen 
Universitat Dorpat. Hrsg. Rudolf Robert. Vol. 1, Halle a. S. 1889, p. 134-266. 
(ref. p. 147). 57 Aron (1963) 122. 

58 For example, opium is mentioned in the Shestodnev. 

59 Gunther (1934) 460. 80 Walahfrid Strabo (1966) 49. 

61 F. A. Fliickiger and D. Hanbury, Pharmacographia. 2nd. edition. London: 
Macmillan, 1879, p. 43. 82 Demich (1889) 225-226. 

63 Gunther (1934) 458. 

84 Poppies were noted growing in Tatar gardens in the eighteenth century and the 
Bukharans extracted opium by making incisions in the capsules. The opium was 
smoked mixed with tobacco. See Johann Peter Falk , Beytrage zur Topographischen 
Kenntniss des Russisdien Reichs. 3 vols. St. Petersburg: Kaiserl. Akad. Wiss., 1785— 
1786. Vol. I, p. 90; /. G. Georgi , Russia or A Compleat Historical Account of all 
the Nations which compose the Empire, trans. W. Tooke. 4 vols. London: J. Nichols, 
1780-1783. Vol. II, p. 144. 
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Russians became acquainted with the poppy both through indirect 
contacts with Graeco-Roman learning and directly from Turkey. 

Many non-European plants used in Western medieval medicine were 
familiar to Russians by the fifteenth century and some much earlier. 
The Slavonic word koritsa has been used for cinnamon ( Cinnamomum 
zeylanicum Nees), at least from the fourteenth century® 5 . The presence 
of the Slavonic term rather than the Latin cinnamomum suggests that 
this spice was well known. Such plants as galingale ( Alpinia offici- 
narum Hance), hyssop ( Hyssopus officinalis L.), saffron ( Crocus sati- 
vus L.), ginger ( Zingiber officinale Rose.), pepper ( Piper nigrum L.), 
and cloves ( Zyzygium aromaticum (L.) Merr. et L. M. Perry), 
imported into the West before 1350 66 , were familiar to the eastern 
Slavs. Medicinal plants appeared as merchandise in early Russian 
trade. A Belorussian legal document of the late fifteenth century, 
drawn up by Alexander of Lithuania in 1498, granted to Polotsk the 
right to sell saffron, galingale, ginger, mace, nutmeg ( Myristica 
fragrans Houtt.), zedoary ( Curcuma zedoaria (Bergius) Roxb.), and 
cloves 87 . Such plant products were brought along Asiatic trade routes 
which by this time were well established. Fabrics, silks, pepper, soap, 
incense (Boswellia sacra Fliickiger), paint, saffron and cloves were 
all important trade items. Incense was also imported into the Crimea 
from south Arabia, while spices from the Malabar coast and the 
Moluccas were transported through Asia Minor 88 . When Afansii 
Nikitin, a merchant from Tver, made his renowned journey to India 
in the years 1466-1472, he described flourishing trade from ports like 
Calicut from whence pepper, ginger, nutmegs, cinnamon, cloves and 
other spices were exported 89 . Caravan routes from Sarai passed 
through central Asia and Persia to China and India and at the 


65 Leeming (1963) 106. 

66 Nancy Jenkins, Medieval Monastic Accounts, Pharmaceutical Journal 118 
(1954) 515-516. See also Regimen Sanitatis Salerni (1634) which mentions hyssop, 
saffron, pepper and galingale but not cloves and cinnamon. 

67 Leeming (1963) 105. 

68 A. M. Osipov, V. A. Aleksandrov, and N. M. Goldberg, Afanasii Nikitin i 
ego vremiia (Afanasii Nikitin and his times), Moskva: Gosudarstvennoe udiebno- 
pedagogicheskoi izdatel’stvo Ministerstva prosveshdieniia RSFSR, 1951, p. 63. 

69 Afanasii Nikitin, Khozhenie za tri moria Afanasiia Nikitina (The journey 
of Afanasii Nikitin across three seas), edited by B. D. Grekov and V. P. Adrianova- 
Perets, Moskva, Leningrad, 1948, p. 64. 
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beginning of the fifteenth century there were Russian traders in 
Samarkand 70 . 

Commercial contacts with the East provided one source of medicinal 
plant material, but contacts with the West contributed a far greater 
proportion of the requirements of Russian medicine. Russian materia 
medica from the fifteenth century onwards increasingly reflects the 
influence of Western practice. The marriage of Ivan III (1463-1505) 
with Sophia Paleologue, the niece of the last Byzantine emperor, was 
encouraged by the Pope in the hopes of union between the Roman 
Catholic and Russian Orthodox Churches. While this did not material¬ 
ize, the connection was advantageous to Russia in other ways. Italian 
architects and technicians came to Russia bringing Western ideas and 
fashions. Foreign physicians also began to come to Russia from Italy, 
Germany and Holland, and in even greater numbers from England and 
Scotland. Foreign physicians were expected to bring with them their 
own stocks of medicines and their own books. The most valuable drugs 
came from England, Germany and Holland, and a small amount was 
obtained from cultivation in the Apothecary Garden in Moscow. The 
pharmacy founded by the Englishman James French am in 1581 in 
Moscow during the reign of Ivan IV is generally considered to be the 
first 71 . The medicines and remedies brought by Frencham included 
syrups and conserves of apples and plums, oils of cinnamon, anise and 
almonds, spirits of cinnamon, juniper and cochlearia, bark of man- 
dragora, tamarix and citron, roots of peony and many gums such as 
gummi olibanum, gummi tragacanthae, gummi galbanum, and gummi 
asae-foetidae. His store also included many plant products such as 
aloes, squill, poppy, gentian, origanum, thyme, and marjoram. Non¬ 
plant materials included lapis lazuli, flores sulphuris, cantharides and 
terra sigillata 72 . 


70 Osipov et al. (1951) 71; M. I. Sladkovskii, History of Economic Relations 
between Russia and China, trans. M. Roublev , Jerusalem, 1966, p. 1, refers to 
Russian, Indian and Chinese merchants in Samarkand in 1404. See also Mark 
Mancall, Russia and China. Their Diplomatic Relations to 1728, Havard East Asian 
Series 61. Rainbow Bridge Book Co., 1971, p. 37, who notes that in 1404 Russian 
merchants who visited Samarkand were regarded with the same respect as Indian 
and Chinese merchants. 71 Liubimenko (1917) 20. 

72 Frencham came to Russia in 1581, returned to England in 1583 and again 
returned to Russia in 1602. The list of drugs which he brought to Russia was 
published in Richter (1965) I, 448-455. 
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A wide variety of plants was used in Russian materia medica in the 
seventeenth century. A memorandum of 1629 from the Apothecary 
Bureau to the Bureau of the High Court ( Prikaz bol 3 shago dvortsa ) 
enumerates plants received for use by the tsar 73 . These included oil of 
arnica (Arnica montana L.), oil of anise ( Pimpinella anisum L.), rose 
water (Rosa canina L.), wormseed (probably Artemisia cina O. C. Berg 
et C. F. Schmidt), galingale and cinnamon 74 . In 1631 a similar memo¬ 
randum mentions yarrow (Achillea millefolium L.), a plant, as already 
mentioned, used in Russian medicine for the treatment of wounds at 
least since early Kievan times 75 . 

Many copies of prescriptions have been preserved and are a good 
indication of the drug therapy of this time 76 . Mixtures which had a 
laxative, sudorific or diuretic effect were the most common. For 
example, a medication of 1672 contained lycopodium, fennel (Foeni- 
culum vulgare Mill.), capers (Capparis spinosa L.), hoarhound (Mar- 
ruhium vulgare L.), maiden-hair fern (Adiantum capillus-veneris L.), 
lichen (Cetraria islandica (L.) Ach.), cudweed (Gnaphalium uliginosum 
L.), senna (Cassia senna L.), rhubarb (Rheum sp.), black hellebore 
(Helleborus niger L.), coriander (Coriandrum sativum L.), and cin¬ 
namon 77 . 

Pharmaceutical supplies were augmented by collection of wild 
plant material from outlying districts 78 . People who specialized in 
collection were known as pomiasy or travniki 79 . Collection of medic¬ 
inal plants is first mentioned in 1630 when four travniki , Ivashka 
Fedorov and his companions, were sent into the forest for herbs, roots 
and flowers 80 . Throughout the seventeenth century there are records 
of instructions for such collection. Each year the tsar issued directions 
to the voevodas to collect “plants, flowers and roots which were 


73 Akty istoridieskie sobrannye izdannye Arkheograficbeskoiu kommissieiu. Vol. 3. 
Sanktpeterburg: Pervoe otdelenie sobstvennoe E. I. V. Kantselarii, 1841, p. 472. 

74 Alpinia officinarum is not indigenous to Russia and must have been imported, 
probably from the West. In the present study no reference has been found to the 
importing of this plant directly from China. 

75 Akty istoridieskie (1841) 473. 

77 Lakhtin (1907) 73-74. 76 Lakhtin (1907) 79. 

78 N. Novombergskii , Vradiebnoe stroenie v do-Petrovskoi Rusi (Medical structure 
in pre-Petrine Russia), Tomsk, 1907, p. 124. 

79 Travnik is used to denote both a herbal and a gatherer of medicinal plants. 

80 Novombergskii (1907) 124. 
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suitable for medicinal use.” 81 Further, in 1669 and 1675, the Siberian 
Bureau requested that in order to augment the supply of drugs, local 
people be questioned about the use of medicinal plants 82 . These requests 
for information did not go unheeded, for the voevoda, /. P. Boriatinskii , 
sent his servant Semen Epishev into the fields in search of medicinal 
plants, and a collection of plants, roots and seeds was made 83 . 
Epishev's activities near Yakutsk were officially recorded in 1674, and 
published in 1857 by the Archeographical Commission 84 . His report 
describes visits to settlements of local tribes and discusses medicinal 
plants and their uses. He includes fir (Abies sp.), St. John’s wort 
{Hypericum perforatum L.), adonis {Adonis sp.), peony, iris (perhaps 
Iris sibirica L. mentioned by P. S. Pallas in the eighteenth century as 
being used in the form of a decoction and being excellent for wounds), 
mountain ash {Sorbus aucuparia L.), and raspberries {Rubus idaeus L.). 
The Apothecary Bureau founded early in the seventeenth century, 
carefully organized and supervised such collection; the voevodas were 
under strict obligation to fulfill its demands. Peasants who did not 
provide a satisfactory harvest of medicinal plants were severely 
punished. They were fined or were sent to prison 88 . Amongst the plants 
sent to Moscow were liquorice root {Glycyrrhiza sp.), comfrey {Sym¬ 
phytum officinale L.), black hellebore, water-pepper {Polygonum 
hydropiper L.), juniper berries (probably Juniperus communis L.), 
dogrose {Rosa canina L.), and St. John’s wort 87 . 

81 Lakhtin (1907) 95. 

82 N. Ia. Novombergskii , Materialy po istorii meditsiny v Rossii, 5 vols. (Materials 
for the history of medicine in Russia), Sanktpeterburg, Tomsk: APtshuler, 1905-1910. 
Vol. Ill, pt. 1, p. 106-107, cites the case of Eremka Milkov Matveev , who in 1676 
went among the people healing with roots, herbs and the teeth of sazan, a freshwater 
fish related to the carp. Although Matveev was questioned as to which plants he 
used and for what diseases, the document cited by Novombergskii does not indicate 
his replies. 

83 V. 1. Shunkov, “Opyt” v sePskom khoziaistve Sibiria XVII v (“Experiment” 
in agriculture in seventeenth-century Siberia). In Materialy po istorii zemledeliia 
SSSR (Materials for the history of agriculture in USSR), Moskva: AN SSSR, 1952. 
Vol. I, p. 244. 

84 Akty otnosiashchiesia do sbora lekarstvennykh trav i koren’ev okolo Yakutska 
(Acts relating to the collection of medicinal plants and roots round Yakutsk), 
Dopolneniia k Aktam istoricheskim sobrannyia i izdannyia Arkheografidieskoiu 
kommisieiu. Vol. 6. Sanktpeterburg: Tipografiia Eduarda Pratsa, 1857, p. 360-364. 

85 P. S. Pallas , Voyages de M. P. S. Pallas en differentes provinces de Pempire de 
Russie ..., 6 vols. Paris: Maradan, 1789-1793. Vol. II, p. 127. 

86 Novombergskii (1907) 130. 87 Lakhtin (1907) 26. 
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From the middle of the seventeenth century collectors of medicinal 
plants began to receive payment 88 . Prices paid by the state for plants 
such as liquorice root, comfrey, Polygonum persicaria 89 , black hellebore, 
St. John’s wort, and star anise ( Illicium verum Hook.) were extremely 
low. Liquorice root was easily obtainable from the Nogai Tatars in 
the Volga region and from Astrakhan, and in 1670 cost only one altin 90 
for one pound of plant material 91 . Siberian merchants bartered with 
the Chinese for star anise and sold it for 25 kopeks a pound 92 . Many 
plants collected in the Russian provinces in pre-Petrine times found 
their way into the pharmacopoeias of the eighteenth century. Plants 
such as spruce ( Picea abies (L.) Karst.), used as a source of incense, 
St. John’s wort, peony, iris and raspberries collected in the seventeenth 
century 93 appeared in the Pharmacopoea Rossica (1782) 94 . Some 
plants such as liquorice root had become major economic assets in 
international trade by the end of the nineteenth century. 

The cultivation of medicinal plants was organized by the state in 
the seventeenth century, although the number of plants grown for 
medicinal purposes was never great. There were probably about nine 
apothecary gardens in Moscow in the seventeenth century 95 . Some 
attempts were made at acclimatization and records indicate the culti¬ 
vation of plants which had hitherto only been known in the wild state. 
Liquorice root, star anise and rhubarb were all grown in the seven¬ 
teenth century 96 . Novombergskii mentions the cultivation of fruit 
trees, but also of wormwood ( Artemisia sp.), blessed thistle ( Cnicus 
benedictus L.), mint, lovage ( Levisticum officinale W. D. J. Koch), 
red poppy, dandelion root (Taraxacum officinale Wiggers) and date 
palm (Phoenix dactylifera L.) 97 . Wild plant material collected in the 


88 Novombergskii (1907) 130. 

89 Richter (1965) II, 233. Richter calls this podiechuinik, which according to I. Ia. 
Pavlovskiy Russko-nemetskii slovar’, Leipzig, 1960, reprint of 3rd. ed. 1911, is 
Polygonum hydropiper L. 

90 An altin was a silver three-kopek piece worth six coper dengi. 

91 Richter (1965) II, 232. 92 Richter (1965) II, 233. 

93 Akty otnosiashchiesia do sbora lekarstvennykh trav . . . (1857) 361-365. 

94 This is the edition which I have examined. The first edition appeared in 1778. 

95 Liubimenko (1917) 25. 

96 V. I. Lipskii , Istoridieskii ocherk imperatorskago S. Peterburgskago botanidie- 
skago sada (1713-1913) (Historical sketch of the St. Petersburg botanic garden). In 
Imperatorskii S. Peterburgskii botanicheskii sad . . ., 2 vols., edited by A. A. Fischer 
von Waldheim , Sanktpeterburg, 1913. Vol. I, p. 29. 

97 Novombergskii (1907) 135. 
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provinces was frequently spoiled by the time it reached Moscow, thus 
the Apothecary Bureau paid close attention to the establishment of 
gardens for the acclimatization of wild plants. On April 1 of every 
year, the head gardener of the chief apothecary garden near the Kamen- 
nyi bridge was required to furnish a list of plants that had been sown 
and on November 1, a record of plant yields for that year 98 . For 
example, in fall 1671, the following plants were listed: seeds of 14 
plants including Portulaca , Pimpinella, Cochlearia , Thymus y Ruta and 
Nicotiana; flowers of red roses, white bush roses, poppy, and borage 
{Borago officinalis L.); roots of Petroselinum, Pimpinella , Cichorium 
and Symphytum officinale; and 17 different herbs including marjoram, 
thyme, sage, mint, fennel, peony, endive, basil, parsley, borage, com- 
frey, lovage and rosemary 99 - a list truly reminiscent of the Western 
medieval monastery garden. 

In summary, a consideration of Russian materia medica before the 
time of Peter the Great shows that despite the assumption that classical 
antiquity played virtually no role in cultural development till the 
1720’s 1 ", medicinal plants of Graeco-Roman medicine were important 
in Russia from an early age. The mention of a plant name in an old 
herbal does not necessarily mean that the plant was known and used. 
In the copying of texts much was included that had no relevance to 
local conditions. This was equally true both in Russia and in Western 
Europe 101 . Nevertheless, other evidence suggests that many plants of 
Western medieval medicine were in use in Russia long before the 
eighteenth century. The monasteries had gardens and the plants culti¬ 
vated in them for medicinal purposes were in all probability similar 
to those of the Western monastery. 

Linguistic evidence may also indicate that a plant had long been 
known. Cinnamon was known in the sixteenth century and earlier by 
its Slavonic name koritsa and not by a transliteration of the Latin. This 
suggests that people were familiar with the dried bark of this plant 
and that it was not merely a book name. Cinnamon may have been 
brought to Russia directly from the east by overland routes. On the 

98 Upskii (1913) 33, note 3. 99 Lipskii (1913) 34. 

100 Harold B. Segel , Classicism and Classical Antiquity in Eighteenth- and 
Early-Nineteenth-Century Russian Literature. In: The Eighteenth Century in Russia, 
edited by John Gordon Garrard , Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1973, p. 53. 

101 A middle English herbal of ca. 1375/1400 states that many plants are effective 
against scorpion bites but scorpions do not occur in the British Isles. Jerry Stannard , 
Medieval Herbals and their Development, Clio Medica 9 (1974) 23-33. (ref. p. 28). 
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other hand, cinnamon was known in the West at least from the seventh 
century 102 and thus may have been introduced into Russia from the 
West. 

Western influence is also illustrated by the speed with which new 
drug plants from the New World were adopted in Russia. In the 
seventeenth century, the Muscovite state specifically requested foreign 
settlers in Russia to buy drugs when they traveled abroad. In this way 
there developed a group of suppliers who personally brought drugs 
into Russia 103 . Sassafras, sarsaparilla and Peruvian bark were all 
imported early in the seventeenth century. Records of the Apothecary 
Bureau listing plants sent to the physician Matvei Kin fin in 1633 
include sassafras {Sassafras albidium (Nutt.) Nees), sarsaparilla 
{Smilax sp.), and Peruvian bark {Cinchona officinalis L.) 104 . Sassafras 
and sarsaparilla were not among the drugs brought by Frencham when 
he returned to Russia in 1602 105 but were available very soon after¬ 
wards and became an established part of the Russian materia medica. 
They, and other plant drugs from the Americas, were frequently men¬ 
tioned in eighteenth-century Russian medical writings 106 . 

Although the long continuous medical tradition from classical anti¬ 
quity to the discoveries of the Renaissance in the West was absent 
from the development of medicine in Russia, strong Graeco-Roman 
influence is apparent early in Russian materia medica. There was, 
however, no period in medical developments comparable with the 
Renaissance in Western Europe. When Western practice was de¬ 
liberately introduced during the reign of Peter the Great , drug therapy 
brought little that was new. Herbal literature that has survived in¬ 
dicates that there was considerable Western influence from the time of 
the earliest written records. Zmeev goes so far as to say that all herbal 
writings were derived from the West 107 . This is probably an exaggera- 


102 Cinnamon is described by Isidore of Seville. J.-P. Migne , Patrologiae Latinae, 
221 vols. in 222, Paris: J.-P. Migne, 1844-1904. Vol. 82, p. 622. 

103 Novombergskii (1907) 120-122. 104 Akty istoricheskie (1841) 473. 

105 Lipskii (1913) 29-32. 

106 Sh. G. Kashinskii , Kratkaia mediko-khirurgidieskaia materia medika ... (A 
short medico-surgical materia medica), 2 vols. Sanktpeterburg: AN, 1797-1800. Vol. 
II, p. 110 mentions Cinchona officinalis: Andrei Bakherakht , Pharmakopoea navalis 
Rossica, Sanktpeterburg: Gos. Med. Kollegiia, 1783, p. 12 mentions sassafras; G. E. 
Hamberger , Sposob lechit’ bolezni (The way to cure diseases) Moskva: Universi- 
tetskaia tipografiia v N. Novikova, 1789, p. 170, includes sarsaparilla root. 

107 Zmeev (1896) 259. 
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tion, but other lines of evidence endorse the view that just as Graeco- 
Roman materia medica spread into northern and eastern Europe, it 
spread into Russia also. 
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Zusammenfassung 

Wahrend der Regierungszeit Peters des Grofien wurden Anstrengun- 
gen unternommen, in Rufiland die Praxis westlicher Medizin einzu- 
fiihren. Eine Betraditung der fur heilkundlidie Zwecke gebrauchten 
Pflanzen zeigt allerdings, dafi starke westliche Einfliisse bis in die Zeit 
der friihesten schriftlichen Aufzeichnungen zuriickverfolgt werden 
konnen. Die friihen Pflanzenbiicher Rufilands waren vielfach Kom- 
pilationen auf der Grundlage griediisch-romischer Texte. Die Pflanzen, 
die in heilkundlichen Vorsdiriften zur Anwendung gelangten, waren 
haufig mit denen der mittelalterlichen Medizin des Westens identisch. 
Manche dieser Pflanzen waren in Rufiland heimisch, andere nicht. Der 
pharmazeutisdie Bedarf wurde durch das Sammeln wildwachsender 
Pflanzen, den Anbau von Heilpflanzen und den Handel mit dem 
Westen gedeckt. Die friihe Entwicklung der Arzneidrogentherapie 
in Rufiland zeigt, dafi die griediisch-romisdie Medizin zur gleichen 
Zeit, als sie im gesamten Westen Europas verbreitet wurde, auch nadi 
Rufiland Eingang fand. 
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The Armenians and the East India Company 
in Persia in the Seventeenth and Early 
Eighteenth Centuries 1 


By R. W. FERRIER 


I 


T he role of the Armenians in the commercial affairs of the seventeenth 
century was important. They played a major part in the trade of the Levant 
and, in particular, dominated the silk exports and cloth imports of that 
region. Prof. Mantran has well described their activities in Turkey, writing that 


depuis la Perse jusqu’au Bosphore les Armeniens sont presents dans toutes les 
villes importantes. Ils y jouent un role d’intermediares entre leurs compatriotes 
commergants et les negociants d’autres nations d’une part et les indigenes d 5 autre 
part.. . et c’est la qu’apparait de plus en plus le role des Armeniens: celui d’inter¬ 
mediares, non seulement dans le domaine du commerce proprement dit mais aussi 
dans celui des finances . 2 


Many travellers testified to their commercial enterprise. 3 The factors of the East 
India Company, who from experience had learnt to respect their trading skills 
and capacity for work, recognized them as “a very cunning sort of people, but... 
really as frugal a people as any in the whole world and very knowing in all manner 
of Comodities and traffic 55 . 4 

Yet, even before the seventeenth century, the Armenians had been noted for 
their adventurous and successful trading activities in Asia and the Mediterra¬ 
nean area. They were prominent in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in the 
overland routes to India and well represented in the seaborne trade which passed 
through the island of Hormuz, 5 at the entrance to the Persian Gulf, from India 

1 1 should like to acknowledge with gratitude the assistance of the Trustees of the Houblon-Norman 
Fund and the Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation, through M. Robert Gulbenkian, for enabling me to 
pursue some of the research for this article. 

2 R. Mantran, Istanbul dans la seconde moitii du XVII e siecle (Paris, 1962), pp. 51-2. 

3 See, inter alia , Pietro della Valle, Fameux Voyages de . . . Gentilhomme Romain etc. (Paris, 1664), 1, 533, 
“Les Armeniens y trafiquent tous et sont fort riches, parce qu’ils font toutes les affaires, de celuy princi- 
palement qui est vers la Turquie”; Pere Raphael du Mans, Estat de la Perse en 1660 , G. Schefer, ed. Publi¬ 
cations de l’Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantes, III s£rie, xx (Paris, 1890), 181, on the silk trade: 
“Les Armeniens d’ordinaire font ce trafic et le transportent par la Turquie k Smyrne et k Alep”; 
Jean Chardin, Voyages . . . en Perse et autres lieux de VOrient (Amsterdam, 1711), 111, 24, on the cloth 
bazars of Isfahan which “sont remplis d’Armeniens, qui font ce n£goce de drap plus que les autres, etqui 
faisoient seuls jusqu’au Regne de Soliman. II n’y a presque pas un marchand de cette nation, qui n’ait 1 & 
son Magazin.” 

4 I\ndid\ 0 [fficeRecords] G/40/4 Bombay toE[ast] I[ndia] Co[mpany], 7 June 1689. 

5 On Hormuz, see The Voyage of John Huyghen van Linschoten to the East Indies, A. G. Burnell, ed., Hakluyt 
Society, 1st ser. no. 70,1 (1885), 47: “the staple for all India, Persia, Arabia and Turkie, and of all the 
places and Countries about the same, and commonly it is full of Persians, Armenians, Turkes and all 
nations, as also Venetians”; Gesare Frederici in Samuel Purchas’ i HisPilgrimes > (Glasgow, 1905-7), x, 88: 
“In the yeare of our Lord God, 1563, 1 ... tooke my journey to Alepo, and there acquainted myselfe with 

38 
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and beyond to Basra . 1 They were summoned by Sultan Mehmed II ( 1444 - 6 , 
1451 - 81 ), after his victories over the Byzantines, to Istanbul and other parts of 
Turkey, including Bursa, where there was an Armenian patriarch before 1453. 2 
They also settled in Poland 3 and traded in such Italian ports as Venice, Ancona, 
and later Leghorn. 

It was, however, the forced settlement of a large number of Armenians in the 
Persian capital, Isfahan, by Shah c Abbas I ( 1587 - 1629 ) from 1604 , which was 
decisive for their fortunes in Persia . 4 During the course of his campaigns against 
the Turks, Shah c Abbas devastated his frontier areas, which included parts of 
Armenia, as a defensive measure and so displaced nearly all the population. He 
settled some 13,000 families in the silk-growing northern provinces of Gllan and 
Mazanderan bordering on the Caspian. Many of these died, unused to the 
pestilential climate . 5 He also settled a group in the capital whom he encouraged 
to trade on his behalf by extending credit, lowering taxation, granting religious 
freedom, and bestowing privileges. Those in Isfahan prospered and eventually 
became a powerful, even an indispensable, factor in Persian economic life in the 
seventeenth century. By assisting the Armenian merchants Shah ‘Abbas expected 
to increase his own revenue from the silk trade and reduce the benefits to the 
Turkish treasury from transit dues and customs. He also hoped to mitigate the 
effects of the adverse inflationary pressures coming across from Turkey 6 at this 
time by decreasing trade with Turkey and finding alternative routes for trade to 
Europe by sea or even overland through Russia. So Shah ‘Abbas hoped to involve 

Merchants of Armenia, and Moores, that were merchants, and consorted to goe with them to Ormus.” 

1 The assumption has been recognized as mistaken that trade between Europe and the East through 
the Levant and Persian Gulf was severed as a result of the rounding of the Gape of Good Hope by da Gama, 
and subsequent Portuguese activities in the Indian Ocean. See A. H. Lybyer, ‘The Ottoman Turks and 
the Routes of Oriental Trade 5 , English Historical Review , xxx (1915), 577-88; F. C. Lane, ‘The Medi¬ 
terranean Spice Trade 5 , American Historical Review,*!*/ (1940),581-90; R. Mantran, ‘Reglements Fiscaux 
Ottomans de la Province de Bassora (2e Moiti6 du XVIe siecle) 5 , Journal of the Economic and Social 
History of the Orient , x (1967), 226: “Bassora continuait au millieu du XVIe siecle k etre un centre actif de 
commerce vers l’Asie. 55 

2 On the importance of Bursa to Ottoman trade see H. Inalcik, ‘Bursa and the Commerce of the 
Levant 5 , Journ. Econ. and Soc. Hist, of the Orient , 111 (i960), 131-47. On its importance for Persia: “Bursa 
in the fifteenth century was also the international entrepot for Astarabadi ( Staravi ) silks produced in 
Persia and greatly prized in Europe 55 .—H. Inalcik, ‘The Rise of the Ottoman Empire 5 , in P. M. Holt, 
A. K. S. Lambton, and B. Lewis, eds. Cambridge History of Islam , 1, ‘The Central Islamic Lands 5 (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1970), p. 305. 

3 M. Zakrzewska-Dubrasova, ‘Les Arm^niens de Zamose et leur role dans les ^changes commerciaux 
et culturels entre la Pologne et l’Orient 5 , Revue desEtudes Arminiennes (Paris, 1966), in, 478-88. 

The Polish art historian Tadeusz Mankowski has written on Armenian art and cultural relations with 
Poland; see two review articles in Folia Oriental , 11 (i960), (Krakow, 1961): S. J. Gasiorowski, ‘L 5 Art du 
Proche Orient et l 5 Art en Pologne selon Thadee Mankowski 5 , pp. 248-59, and Z. Abrahamowicz, 
‘Tadeusz Mankowski, Orient W. Polskiejkulturze artystyeznej 5 , pp. 295-9. 

On the importance of Lwow from the fifteenth century, Mankowski wrote “cette ville devint en meme 
temps le centre le plus important de la culture arm£nienne en Europe. 55 —T. Mankowski, Orient W. 
Polskiej Kulturze Arty stye zng (Krakow, 1959), p. 235. 

4 See map, pp. 52-3. 

5 The appalling hardships which were endured claimed the lives of many others. For adverse con¬ 
temporary Armenian comment on the actions of Shah ‘Abbas in this connexion see M. F. Brosset, 
Collection dHistoriens Arminiens (St Petersbourg, 1876), 11, especially pp. 286-348. 

6 See H. Inalcik, ‘The Economical Situation of Turkey’, Belletin , xv (Istanbul, 1951), 685-90. On com¬ 
mercial blockade as a weapon of war and the silk trade see H. Inalcik, ‘The Ottoman Economic Mind 
and Aspects of the Ottoman Economy 5 in M. A. Cook, ed. Studies in the Economic History of the Middle East 
( i 97 °)j PP-213-15. 
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the European powers in Persian affairs both as trading partners and as potential 
allies against the Turks by diverting the current of the silk trade from the Levant 
to the Persian ports at the southern end of the Persian Gulf, particularly Bander 
'Abbas . 1 In addition to Europeans, such as the Sherley brothers 2 and missionaries, 
Shah 'Abbas employed Armenians on these diplomatic missions especially to 
Poland and Venice . 3 

By the end of the reign of Shah 'Abbas, the Armenians had themselves mono¬ 
polized most of the Persian overseas trade within the country. Both the English 
East India Company, which established a factory first at Jask in Persia in 1617 
and then at Bander 'Abbas in 1622 , and the Dutch Oost Indische Compagnie , 4 
which arrived in 1623 , faced stiff Armenian competition and were generally 
obliged to rely on Armenians as interpreters and frequently as servants. After the 
death of Shah 'Abbas I, a modus vivendi was settled between the Persians and Turks 
which culminated in the Treaty of Zuhab, 1639 . Henceforth, there was even less 
reason to pursue a policy of deliberately attempting to prevent trade with or 
through Turkey for political reasons, a policy which had failed because of the 
attraction of the traditional routes and the lack of a regular reliable alternative 
owing to the inability and lack of interest of either the Portuguese or the English to 
sustain fully such a pattern of trade. Furthermore, as both the English and Dutch 
already had extensive commercial interests in Turkey there was a reluctance to 
become involved in Persian-Turkish disputes. At all events Persia remained 
relatively tranquil for the remainder of the century, apart from hostilities with 
the Mughals over Qandahar in 1638 and 1648 . 

In this comparatively peaceful period in Persia the Armenians became not 
only intermediaries for foreign merchants but constituted a separate group, a 
commercial elite with their own distinctive cultural traditions and religion, 
residing in their own social community physically and nationally apart from the 
Persians. It was a subtle, brittle relationship of mutual interest, trust, dependence, 
and toleration. When more active Catholic missionary activity among the 
Armenians towards the latter part of the seventeenth century coincided with 
increasing Persian political and social insecurity and religious extremism under 
the vacillating Shah Sulaiman and the pusillanimous Shah Sultan Husain, 
tensions arose. This eventually weakened the community spirit of the Armenians 
of New Julfa, as the district in which they lived in Isafahan across the river 
Zender Rud was called . 5 This crisis in the Armenian community was unresolved 


1 For previous European attempts to enlist support against the Turks see D. M. Vaughan, Europe and 
the Turk (Liverpool, 1954). 

2 Sir Anthony Sherley and his brother, Robert, an Elizabethan courtier-adventurer, with an entourage 
visited Persia 1598/9 and was appointed as the Shah’s Ambassador to the European princes. Robert 
Sherley was later employed on two embassies to Europe by Shah ‘Abbas I in 1608-12 and 1614-27; see 
Sir E. Dennison Ross, Sir Anthony Sherley and his Persian Adventure (1933) and Boise Penrose, Sherleian 
Odyssey (1938). 

3 For Venice see G. Berchet, La Repubblica di Venezia e la Persia (Turin, 1865). 

4 For the early history of the East India Company in Persia see F. C. Danvers and W. M. Foster, 
L\etters] R[eceived by the East India Company from its Servants in the East ] (1896-1902), and W. M. Foster and 
C. Fawcett, [The English'] Factories in] I\ndia] (Oxford, 1906-55); for the Dutch East India Company see 
H. Dunlop, Bronnen tot de Geschiedenis der Oostindische Compagnie in Perzie , 1611-38 , Rijks Geschiedkundige 
Publication no. 72 (The Hague, 1930), and K. Glamann, Dutch-Asiatic Trade 1620-1J40 (Copenhagen 
and the Hague, 1958). 

5 For a description of New Julfa and its inhabitants during this century, see Jean Chardin, Voyages ... 
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when the Ghalzai Afghans under Mahmud captured Isfahan in 1722 and was 
further exacerbated with the collapse of the Safavid dynasty and the ensuing 
unfavourable conditions for trade. 


II 

For over a century from 1617 to 1722 the East India Company, formed on 31 
December 1600 , maintained trading relations with Safavid Persia. The main 
port of entry from 1622 was Bander ‘Abbas-Gombroon, as the site was earlier 
called. The main factory was in Isfahan, near the principal square in the centre 
of the town where the Agent usually resided, and there was a smaller one at 
Shiraz, almost equidistant from the capital and the coast, which was used as a 
resting stage on the journeys to and from port. The original impetuses to trade 
with Persia were, firstly, the quantities of unvendible cloth at Surat, the base for 
the Company’s operations in Western India, in 1614 , and, secondly, the expecta¬ 
tions of obtaining large supplies of silk from Shah‘Abbas on advantageous terms . 1 
It soon became obvious after the arrival of the first factors in Persia in December 
1616 that the Company did not possess adequate resources to obtain the amount 
of silk offered by Shah c Abbas at the price he demanded . 2 

The trading relationship between the East India Company and Persia may be 
conveniently divided into five main phases. The first approximately from 1617 
to 1637 was concerned with combating Portuguese/Spanish 3 attempts to prevent 
its establishment, and attempting to sell enough English manufactures and 
products, such as broadcloth, kersies, tin, and lead, to lessen the need for ready 
money in exchange for purchases of silk from the Persian Shah. After the acces¬ 
sion of Shah Safi in 1629 , the royal monopoly of the silk trade was gradually 
broken, whereby the Armenian merchants became independent of, instead of 
dependent on, the Shah; the East India Company, however, was unable to 
compete on equal terms, and the Levant Company 4 benefited accordingly. The 


en Perse et autres lieux de VOrient (Amsterdam, 1711), pp. 76-8. Sir T. Herbert, A Relation of Some Teares 
Travaile (1634), p. 87, described it as being to Isfahan “as Southwarke is to London”. 

1 “We have now made full enquiry concerning the state of Persia, where we are certainly informed o f 
the vent of much cloth in regard their country is cold ... so that hereafter, if we find ourselves to be over¬ 
laid with cloth, then we have no remedy but to go thither.” — L.R. 11 (1613-15), 98-9, Surat to E.I. Go., 
19 Aug. 1614 (E/3/2/163). “I dare therefore believe it may yield a far better satisfaction than many, if 
not all, your now India trades together” for the silk trade was ‘ ‘the only richest yet known in the world”.— 
L.R.v (1617), 191, 189, Isfahan to E.I. Go., 2 Apr. 1617 (E/3/5/464). 

2 “Wee are destitute of Money, Comodities and Creditt, and not only soe, but left a thowsand five 
hundred Pounds, sterling indebeted.”— I.O. E/3/6/647 Isfahan to Surat, 28 Apr. 1618. 

3 The Portuguese had established themselves on Hormuz and part of the mainland from the early 
sixteenth century; see The Commentaries of the Great Alfonso Dalboquerque, trans. and ed. W. de Gray Birch, 
Hakluyt Society, 1 st ser., vols. 53, 55,62, and 69 (1875-83), and R. B. Smith, The First Age , of the Portuguese 
Embassies , Navigations and Peregrinations in Persia (1507-1524) (Bethesda, Maryland, 1970). For an account 
of Persian embassy to Spain in 1601 see Don Juan, A Shiah Catholic, 1560-1604 , Le Strange ed. (1926). 
The Spanish and Portuguese crowns were united from 1580 to 1640. 

4 “. . . it is the most flourishing and beneficiall Company to the Commonwealth of any in England of 
all other whatsoever.” Lewis Roberts, Merchants’ Mappe of Commerce , pp. 79-80, quoted in A. G. Wood, 
History of the Levant Company (Oxford, 1935), p. 43. In this respect the basic two commodities of silk and 
cloth were decisive; for “exports to Turkey is chiefly returned to us in silk, the other commodities of those 
countries being gross goods and of small consequence in comparison” (Levant Company Court Minutes, 
15 Sept. 1639), quoted in R. Davis, ‘English Imports from the Middle East, 1580-1780’, in M. A. Cook, 
ed. op. cit. p. 175, n. 8, and “The Truth is the Kingdome of Persia is glutted with courss cloth (truckt 
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second phase, to the outbreak of the First Anglo-Dutch War in 1652 , was marked 
by a considerable increase in trade between India and Persia, compared with the 
first decades of the century. Amongst the reasons for this were the more favourable 
conditions for shipping in the Persian Gulf after the Portuguese stopped harassing 
ships when they had been granted a privileged position at the Persian port of 
Kung in 1631 . The Persians had by then given up their plans to capture the 
Portuguese-held port of Muscat on the Arabian side of the Gulf, which the 
Portuguese eventually lost in 1649 to the Arabs. Other reasons included the 
granting of trade and other privileges in India at Golconda , 1 the recovery of 
Surat from the unfortunate effects of famine, drought, and plague which para¬ 
lysed it in the early i 630 5 s, the local Indian shipbuilding policy of President 
Methwold , 2 and the truce with Portugal in the east concluded in Goa in 1635. 3 
More generally, occasional Persian-Mughal warfare over Qandahar stimulated 
a growth of seaborne trade . 4 The Company certainly benefited from this growth 
in trade which, to some extent, was reflected in the increase of its share in the 
Persian customs. It was entitled to this by its assistance to the Persians in depriving 
the Portuguese of their fortified settlement in Hormuz in 162 2. 5 The trade proved, 
perhaps, even more remunerative in respect of the private transactions of the 
Company’s factors (in both India and Persia) and sailors from the fleets . 6 

In the third phase, from 1652 to 1682 , the importance of the agency in Persia 
was reduced, mainly on account of the losses suffered in the First Anglo-Dutch 
War which was disastrous to the Company’s reputation in Persia and seriously 
reduced the availability of shipping for freight-carrying. Besides the difficulties 
over English domestic politics, the problems associated with the renewal of the 
Company’s charter in 1657 , the activities of interlopers, the uncertainty of the 
post-Restoration period, and the Company’s decision to concentrate on trade to 
India, resulted in Persia having a lower rating in the Company’s priorities. More¬ 
over, the hostilities with the Dutch in 1665-7 an d 1672-4 further lessened the 
incentive to challenge the well-established position which the Dutch had 
acquired in Persia. 

The fourth and most controversial phase, from 1682 to the end of the century, 
saw the attempt to revive the earlier policy of exchanging English cloth exports 
for imports of Persian silk to England. This policy ran completely counter to the 
interests of the Levant Company which reacted energetically to the threat to its 
existence. During this period the East India Company tried a number of policies 
aimed at dominating the markets of Persia of which the various suggested 


for Silke and other Gomodities) from the Bottom of the Streights.”— 7 . 0 . E/3/21 /2204, Surat to E.I. Go., 
31 Jan. 1650/1. 

1 F.I. 1634-6, pp.44-7, Masulipatam to E.I. Co., 25 Oct. 1634 (E/3/15/1536). 

2 “Undoubtedly we shall do much good with small vessels” ( 7 . 0 . E/3/15/1558, Surat to E.I. Go., 
28 Apr. 1636), and confirmed by President Fremlen: “Wee cannot expresse how serviceable they are 
unto your occasions” ( 7 . 0 . E/3/17/1725, Surat to E.I. Go., 9 Dec. 1639). 

*F./. 1634-6, p. 88. 

4 Thus, “never to any man’s remembrance were soe many Merchants and Goods present at any one 
time in Surat.”— 7 . 0 . E/3/16/1658, Surat to E.I. Go., 15 Jan. 1638/9. 

5 F. 7 . 1622-4, pp. 13-16 ( 7 . 0 . G/29/1). 

6 In 1632 three sailors hired a house at Gombroon, having 150 bales each for private trading ( 7 . 0 . 
B/ 1 5, p. 310, 7 June 1633) and “there is a great deale of knavery and dishonesty used by the Company 
factors in buying of silke for themselves and selling it to the Dutch” ( 7 . 0 . B/16, p. 33, 2 Aug. 1633). 
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relationships with the Armenians were the most significant. The fifth phase, 
which lasted till the downfall of the Safavid monarchy in 1722 , was marked by 
continuing efforts, with diminishing results, to sell cloth and purchase silk. More 
important then was an increase in the freighting returns on the India-Persia run 
and greater shipments of Kirman wool used in feltings and suitings and for 
buttons. 


Ill 

The arrival of the first factors in Persia on 4 December 1616 in the James was 
hardly auspicious. For a few years they were threatened by ships of the Portu¬ 
guese from their base at Hormuz, harried by the Augustinian missionaries in 
Isfahan, scorned by the Persians for their lack of supplies and money, and quite 
dependent on the Royal Treasurer, Lala Beg, for their limited trading prospects . 1 
They were only really valued as a potential ally to drive the Portuguese from 
Hormuz and as possible supplier of armaments against Turkey . 2 Sir Thomas 
Roe, who had arrived as ambassador to the Mughal Court in 1614 , disapproved 
of the manner in which trading to Persia had commenced against his advice and 
in spite of his authority. He accepted that “doubtless if to bee done, it is the best 
trade of all India and will yield you most certain 55 , 3 but he had serious reserva¬ 
tions, particularly about the implications for the traditional Persian trade routes 
through Turkey. He*was convinced that “the trade will not be turned from its 
ancient course 55 , for “great waters will keep their own channel 55 and that on the 
termination of Persian-Turkish fighting “the Turk will not make any conclusion 
but with the liberty of the free and ancient course of trade.” So “this trade will be 
again diverted . 554 Furthermore admitting that “a straggling, peddling uncertain 
trade will neither profit nor become so great nations”, he correctly anticipated 
that “the meanes to furnish this trade will not arrise from England .” 5 This 
question of ready money, particularly important for trade with India, was of 
crucial importance for Persia. The first Agent, Edward Gonnock, recognized 
“the want of ready moneys to be extracted our land being the life of all (the whole 
difficulty thereon consisting)” and requested from Bantam supplies of spices, 
which were formerly brought in large quantities to Hormuz, to offset their lack 
of ready money . 6 Indeed the ability of the Dutch to provide spices for Persia was 
a vital part in their success there . 7 

Sir Thomas Roe appreciated that the main problems were, firstly, the diversion 
of the ancient western overland trade routes which entered the “caravanserai 55 

1 “... on whom our hopes solely depend for supply and without whom impossible for us to proceede.”— 
1 . 0 . E/3/5/606, Consultation, Isfahan, 2 Feb. 1617/18. 

2 “. . . sometymes he [the Shah] would secretely whisper unto us that he had a resolution to take 
Ormuz from the Kinge of Spayne and deliver it unto the English Nation.”— 1 . 0 . E/3/7/815, Isfahan to 
E.I. Co., 16 Oct. 1619. The Levant Company were apprehensive that there was given to the Shah “a 
promise made by Connock for the supply of munitions and ordinance”.— P[ublic'] R[ecords ] O^ffice], S.P. 
105:110, 19 Nov. 1618. 

3 L.R. vi (1617), 113. Roe to Persian factors, Mandu, 6 Oct. 1617 (E/3/5/545). 4 Ibid. 

5 Sir Thomas Roe, The Embassy to the Moghul , Sir W. M. Foster, ed. (1926), p. 445. Roe to E.I. Co., 

Ahmadabad, 14 Feb. 1617/18 (E/3/5/610). 

6 L.R. v (1617), 190, Isfahan to E.I. Co., 2 Apr. 1617. 

7 As John Fryer observed at Gombroon in the 1670’s, “the greatest Traffick, next Indian Cloth, comes 
from the Spice Trade; which the Dutch engross, beside Sugar and Copper formerly.”— A New Account of 
East India and Persia (1698), p. 233. 
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that was Persia, as the French traveller Thevenot later called it; and, secondly, 
the provision of adequate supplies of money for silk purchases to counterbalance 
the lack of vendible commodities from England to sell in Persia. The prize for 
success was substantial: according to Edward Connock it was that “in process of 
a few years the whole quantity of silk made in this his kingdom, amounting to full 
one million sterling at 6s. the 16 ounces (by my computation) may by the English 
be henceforth by sea carried and dispersed throughout Christendom, and not 
more through Turcky be transported. 551 It appeared a spectacular project to di¬ 
vert the stream of the silk trade and set up the staple in England. Three-quarters 
of the payment for the silk was to be made in English woollen cloth and pro¬ 
ducts, supplemented by local goods such as spices from the Indies and cotton 
cloth from India, and one-quarter in ready money. The factors in Persia had 
made little real progress for they were neglected by Surat, disregarded by the 
factory at Bantam, which failed to send supplies of spices, and frequently at odds 
among themselves. Prospects, however, brightened after the Persians had in¬ 
veigled the support of some of the Company’s ships in capturing Hormuz from 
the Portuguese in 1622. For this decisive assistance the Company were recom¬ 
pensed by a grant of half the share of the customs and duty-free entry for English 
trade, in addition to their initial privileges. 1 2 Nevertheless, in spite of the Portu¬ 
guese menace being practically eliminated, apart from frequent harrying of local 
shipping until 1631, the arrival of the Dutch in the following year, 1623, intensi¬ 
fied the competition for trade and positions in Persia. 

The East India Company, however, failed to appreciate the decisive influence 
exercised by the Armenians over the Levant trade. Under the supervision of 
Shah ‘Abbas I they were used not only to carry on the Shah’s trade but also to 
compete with the European merchants. Shah ‘Abbas I kept trade under royal 
control, but under Shah Safi, his successor (1629-42), the Armenians became 
less dependent on royal patronage as royal control diminished. In their period of 
growing commercial ascendancy Armenian trading associations with India and 
further afield, both overland and by sea, were strengthened. In Europe too not 
only were their links with Italy improved but they had formed connexions in 
France, England, Holland, and Russia. 3 They were capable traders supported 
by an efficient, widespread commercial network. By the middle of the century the 
Armenian traders from Isfahan dominated the trade of Persia and extended their 
networks to many of the main centres of trade with Europe. 

From their earliest days the factors in Persia had encountered the Armenians. 
Shah ‘Abbas I, who had decreed “that all Silkes made throughout his dominions 

1 L.R. vi (1617), 37, Connock, Persian Court to E.I. Co., 4 Aug. 1617 (I.O. E/3/5/519). The estimate of 
silk involved was about 1,500 tons. 

2 F-I- 1623-4, PP- 13-16 (G/29/1). 

3 For France see C. D. Tekeian, ‘Marseille, la Provence, et les Armeniens’, Mimoires de VInstitut 
Historique de Provence , vi (1929), 5-65; for Holland, S. van Rooy, ‘Armenian Merchant Habits as Mirrored 
in 17-18th Century Amsterdam Documents’, Revue des Etudes Armdniennes , 111 (Paris, 1966), 347—57, and 
Violet Barbour, Capitalism in Amsterdam in the Seventeenth Century (Baltimore, 1950), pp. 57, 128; for Russia, 
N. G. Kukanova, ‘iz istorii russko-ranskikh torgovli svyzaei, v. XVII’, Kratkie Soobscheniya Instituta 
Narodov Azii xxvi (Moscow, 1948), 41-53; ‘Rol armyanskogo Kupechestva v razvit russko-iranskoy 
torgovli v posledne treti XVII’, Kratkie Soobscheniya Instituta Narodov Azii , xxx (Moscow, 1961), 20-34; 
and V. A. Baiburtian, Armyanskaya Kolonya Novoe Djulfa V XVII Veke (Erivan, 1969); for England, see 
Court Minutes of the East India Company passim I.O. B/4-B/56. 
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shall be brought into his Treasurie and thence to receive money for the same by 
which means having made a monopoly thereof and engrossed all into his posses¬ 
sions 55 , 1 set up a Dutch auction in silk for the English Company factors and 
Armenians. The factors, according to Pietro della Valle, at first objected to this. 2 
They tried not to bid for the silk for the Armenians, it was claimed, “were made a 
stale to draw us on 55 but were obliged to tender for the silk at 50 tumans the load 
of 36 mans , approximately £165 for 450 lb. 3 A limited amount of silk, 71 bales, 
nevertheless was bought and sent down to port and dispatched on the third ship 
which arrived in Persia, the Expedition , which returned to Swalley, the port for 
Surat, on 10 January 1619. 4 

Both della Valle and the Company factors reported that the Armenians 
offered a premium of five tumans a load for permission to export the silk through 
Turkey, in spite of current Persian-Turkish hostilities. The Armenians objected 
to the English having “in precedent time exported the Persian silk and their 
commodities by way of Turkey and have yearly purchased unto themselves great 
wealth, perceiving that by the divert of their said traffic they could not only be 
impoverished but also many of them utterly undone and not have means to 
maintain themselves and families wherefore they use all endearments to give 
impediment to our proceedings and have made offer of great sums of money unto 
the King to tolerate their former free commerce by land 55 . 5 

Certainly the Armenians, not unnaturally, resented the intrusion of foreign 
competition and initially did their utmost to prevent European merchants from 
settling. Yet once the English East India Company had demonstrated its superior 
naval power in the Persian Gulf over the Portuguese in 1621 and 1622 and the 
Dutch had arrived in 1623, there were certain political advantages for Shah 
4 Abbas in the presence of foreigners. For the Armenians too, the security of 
shipping provided by the two European Companies was useful for trade to and 
from India. Their services too were indispensable as linguists and servants. In 
the latter part of the reign of Shah ‘ Abbas I there were, therefore, opportunities 
for co-operation and the Company, probably mindful of the arrival of Armenian 
merchants in Europe, both as royal envoys and as independent traders, suggested 
to the factors in Persia in 1628 the advantages of mutual interest and co-opera¬ 
tion. The factors were sceptical, “Concerning our holding ffreindshipp with the 
Armenians it must bee referred to our discrecons . . . yet the cheifs of them are 
many times usefull to us, in our Master’s busines with whome wee shall hold noe 
more correspondency then needs must. 5 ’ 6 It was, however, the policy of the fac¬ 
tors at this time to deal principally with the king who since the renewal of hostili¬ 
ties with the Turks in 1624 had again pressed for alternative outlets for his silks. 
William Burt, the Company’s agent, concluded his first contract for silk in 1628 
at 48 tumans the load in exchange for commodities and 45 for ready money against 

1 7 . 0 . E/3/7/815, Isfahan to E.I. Co., t 16 Oct. 1619. 

2 Pietro della Valle, Viaggi (Rome, 1658), in, 66-7. 

3 7 . 0 . E/3/7/815, loc. cit. During this period the tuman , a unit of finance, not a coin, was valued at 
£3 6s. 8d.; the * abassi (50 to a tuman ) is. 4d., and the shahi , 4d., were the general silver Persian coins in 
circulation. The man shah was reckoned at 12J lb. 

4 7 . 0 . G/40/1, p. 6, Surat to E.I. Go., 9 Feb. 1618/19. It was subsequently sold in two parcels at 26s. iod. 
the pound.— 7 . 0 . B/6, p. 415, 24 Sept. 1619. 

5 7 . 0 . E/3/7/815, loc. cit. 6 7 . 0 . E/3/12/1288, Gombroon to Surat, 20 Feb. 1628/9. 
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cloth at 38 shahis the covid and tin at 70 shahis the man^ payment to be three- 
quarters in commodities and one-quarter in ready money. 1 

The death of Shah ‘Abbas I affected for a time the distribution and exercise 
of royal power in Persia, as court officials and their followers jostled for positions of 
influence under the new monarch, Shah Safi, who was inexperienced in rule and 
arbitrary in judgement, unpredictably cruel, energetic, weak, and indolent by 
turns. The factors obliged to renegotiate their contract on less favourable terms in 
“these busie tymes where every upstart will have his voice” 2 soon noticed the 
different attitude to silk which Shah Safi adopted from that of his grandfather. 

The ould Emperor shaw Abbas [commented the factors] by his commands pro¬ 
hibited all men what nation soever to buy any silks unless from his hands, and to 
the ende all should be collected and brought into his Magazenes, hee sent his owne 
servants with ready Money to all places where silks grewe to buy from the Gountrey 
people . .. att such rates as the owners could afforde itt, with this silke thus gained, 
hee complied yearlie with the English and Dutch nacons, could partt unto the 
Jullfaleyne Armenians att ten Tomands the loade proffitt, which was transported 
by the way of Aleppo, some hee adventured with them one his proper account, and 
the rest hee hoarded upp in his Magazenes. 

Shah Safi, on the other hand, “gave lycence to buy Silks in all partts of his 
kingdome without restricon which brought him into want and now doth unable 
him to complie with us”. 3 Apologizing to Charles I for failing to honour his silk 
contract with the East India Company, Shah Safi justified himself in 1634 by 
claiming that “in my grandfather’s tyme he made Crooke that no man could 
buy any but himselfe and of himselfe . . . but since my tyme I have broken that 
Crooke, that Middlemen in my country might reape the benefitt thereof: and 
that those who are the owners of the silke might sell itt to whom they would.” 4 

The factors were explicit in ascribing the responsibility for the new policy to the 

Jullfalleynes Armenians and other merchants of Guy land and Sherwan, who have 
their trade to Alleppo by their extreame bribes to his Ducks, Nobles and Ministers 
preventeth him, who have alsoe there factors in those partts, to buy and sell yearly 
to there most advantage, regardinge more there one particular proffitt then there 
King’s honor or benefitt of their Common weale . 5 

There was also no doubt about the determination of “the Armenians to oppose our 
trade with the kinge”. Equally and repeatedly the Company factors during their 
negotiations for contracts with the Shah and his ministers stressed the importance 
of re-routing the silk trade. The factors “earnestly solicited transport of silk to 
Bandar Abbas acquainting the Kinge how honourable and profitable an action 
it would be to him to restore and establish the Commerce of Ormous again which 
had in former tymes been the most famous mart in the World”. 6 Shah Safi 
appeared momentarily to be impressed by the arguments of the factors for “hee 
hath prohibbited all transportt of Silks by the waye of Turkie, and not anie man 

1 I.O. E/3/12/1282, Isafahan to E.I. Co., 22 Oct. 1628. Burt was appointed Agent in London in 1627 
and died in Persia in 1631. 

2 7 . 0 . E/3/12/1347, Gombroon to E.I. Co., 17 March 1630/1; for this contract, I.O. E/3/12/1321, Oct./ 
Nov. 1631, Isfahan. 

3 I.O. E/3/13/1379, Isfahan to E.I. Co., 26 Sept. 1631. 4 P.R.O. S.P. 102140, pt 1, fo. 190. 

5 I.O. E/3/13/1379, loc. cit. 6 I.O. E/3/12/1317, Agent, Royal Camp to E.I. Co., 6 Oct. 1630. 
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to buy a baile, butt from his hands the better to performe with us, makeinge 
Spahan his mart and Gombroon his portt, for all silks in his empire.” 1 The 
factors were apprehensive lest their diversion of trade from Turkey in which 
they “have had stronge opposicons therein by the Armenians, Jullfalleynes and 
others may bee taken ill by some that are not of your Honourable Society or 
otherwise wisheth not well to this accon”. 2 Yet, the Shah having opened up the 
silk trade was unable to close or control it again, a situation from which the local 
officials in the silk-growing provinces and the Armenian merchants gained most 
advantage. 

A crucial choice at this time for the Persian factors was whether to limit their 
trading activities principally to the king or whether “to trade the libertie of the 
marketts”. The Dutch with their greater resources traded with the king, or 
independently with local merchants and the Armenians, though they had to pay 
a special tax for the privilege of dealing with others than the king. The Company 
in London proposed dealing with the Armenians too, but this was not acceptable 
to the then Agent, William Gibson, 3 who, in 1634, explained 

knew your worships the basseness of that nation in all manner of degrees you would 
never wish us thereto . . . soe unfaithfull in work and deede, soe ungratefull for 
curtesies when their own turnes are serveth, soe griping and deceitful in their 
dealings and so slowe in performing of their promises are they even from the 
meanest to the very best of them all. That there hath beene such an overture 
made onto us by them we must confesse is truth, but knowing them to be as afore¬ 
said how thinke your worships 5 tis to be imbraced. 4 

There was likewise an overture to the Dutch which had not materialized and the 
factors were exposed to the full competition of the Armenians and Dutch and 
the procrastinating procedures of the court. 5 

The Company in London was disillusioned, that the “Gulf of Persia devours 
all that comes within its grasp”, 6 suffering “the distractions of England, or we 
know not what other hindrances or discouragements theare” 7 and disappointed 
that silk had become “an unprofitable commodity”. 8 They threatened the 


l/.o. E/3/13/1379, loc. cit. 

2 Ibid. There were differences of opinion among the members of the Levant Company who also par¬ 
ticipated in the East India Company, as on 29 June 1631, that, “They have at all times given their best 
furtherance thereunto.”—/.O.B/i4,p. 300.For the East India Companyatthis time,seeK.N. Chaudhuri, 
English East India Company: The Study of an Early Joint Stock Company , 1600-1640 (1965). 

3 Gibson who had previously served as a factor in India arrived in Persia in 1627 and succeeded Edward 
Haynes in 1632 as Agent. He died in Persia in 1637. 

4 1 . 0 . E/3/14/1507, Isfahan to E.I. Co., 26 June 1633. See also, “an overture has been made by the 
Grand Armenians in Spahan to be their contractors for whatsoever quantity of silk they want to transport 
from Persia and that with the free approbation of the King. If they may thus deal in a more merchant-like 
way than they can with the King, it is worthy to be imbraced, provided the conditions be as good .. .”— 
1 . 0 . E/3/14/1461, Isfahan to E.I. Co., 21 Oct. 1632. The factors thought it “a mere trick to bring us first 
in disgrace with the King and so by a little and a little to work us cleane out of all. . .”— I.O. E/3/14/1507, 
loc. cit. 

5 “If they could be trusted a joint contract woulde useful”.— I.O. E/3/12/1347, Gombroon to E.I. Co., 
27 Mar. 1631. Before the Portuguese made peace with the Persians the English and Dutch East India 
Companies co-operated in joint convoys between India and Persia for protection from the Portuguese 
based at Muscat. 

6 I.O. E/3/17/1652, Surat to Isfahan, 20 Dec. 1638. 

7 I.O. E/3/18/1780, Surat to Persia, 15 Nov. 1642. 

8 I.O. E/3/17/1764, Surat to E.I. Co., 29 Dec. 1640. 
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dissolution of the Persian Agency. 1 This nevertheless continued to exist under the 
capable management of three successive Agents 2 in the i64o’s, mainly on ac¬ 
count of the profitable trade to and from India, so that just prior to the outbreak 
of the First Anglo-Dutch War in 1652, it appeared that “ Persia is the most certain 
trade of all.” 3 An important consideration for the continuance of the Persian 
Agency was undoubtedly the profitability of the private trade of the Company’s 
factors to and from India. 

The destruction of the Company’s shipping in the Gulf as a result of the First 
Anglo-Dutch War changed their fortunes in Persia and confirmed the supremacy 
of Dutch trade almost to the exclusion of English trade for some thirty years. 
There was no doubt about Dutch intentions in the view of the Surat President, 
being, “the utter rooting us out of India, Persia etc. that they may have the sole 
Trade to themselves and Commaund all in these parts, as they do in other 
places”. 4 Before news of the debacle in the Gulf off Bander ‘Abbas reached 
London, the Company instructed the Persian factors to obtain £20,000 of silk. 5 
The factors, conscious of the weakness of their own position and their lack of 
resources, were unenthusiastic but admitted that “to employ an Armenian with 
some of our trustiest servants about it will be the best way; yet also if it could be 
avoyded we should be loath to doe, well knowing that most of the factors of that 
nation are become very deceiptfull and dishonest in their merchandising and 
will certainly much abuse us doe what we can.” 6 There was some ambivalence 
in the attitude of the factors in Persia towards the Armenians for while they were 
reluctant to trade with them openly on behalf of the Company, they dealt with 
them privately for their personal trade and participated occasionally in social 
life with them in Isfahan. 7 An interesting event at this time was the arrival in 
Isfahan of Lord Bellomont in September 1654 on behalf of Queen Henrietta 
Maria to claim, unsuccessfully, the share of the customs supposedly owing to the 
crown. 8 It was as a result of a proposal submitted by an Armenian, Khwaja 
Pedro, a wealthy and influential merchant who had travelled in Europe exten¬ 
sively. Thus again, in an entirely unexpected manner, the Company found its 
affairs in Persia crossed through the intervention of an Armenian. 


1 “Your resolucions for the dissolveing of this your Agencie of Persia and Total deserting of your 
Inland trade . . . did not so much startle mee as non plus mee.”— I.O . E/3/18/1783, Thomas Merry, 
Isfahan/Gombroon to E.I. Go., 16-20 Apr. 1642. 

2 Thomas Merry, John Lewis, and Jonathan Spiller. 

3 I.O. E/3/21/2204, Surat to E.I. Go., 31 Jan. 1650/1. 

4 /. 0 . E/3/23/7329, Surat to Persia, 7 May 1653, P.S. 9 May. In Persia for a while it seemed to the 
factors as if they had succeeded: “Your business and our nation’s repute was never, since our post trading 

in India at so low an ebb, and in so ill a condition.”— I.O. E/3/24/2388, Isfahan to E.I. Co., 10 Apr. 1654. 
“The Dutch walk away with all, and (to our sorrow) are now the sole actors.”— I.O. G/36/104, p. 76, 
Gombroon to Surat, 23 Apr. 1664. 

6 The instructions were imprecise and impractical, involving the routing overland of some of the con¬ 
signment requested, so the factors procrastinated before inquiring “if you be resolved still to have the 
Contract for Silke goe forwards”.— I.O . E/3/23/2272, Kung to Surat, 14 June 1652. 

6 I.O. E/3/24/2410, Persia to E.I. Go., 8 Sept. 1654. 

7 A few factors married Armenians and a number were buried in the Armenian cemetery in Isfahan. 
Armenians were usually present at the festivities associated with those arriving in Isfahan and those 
departing, for example, Herbert, A Relation of Some Yeares Travaile , p. 67. 

8 See L. Lockhart, ‘The Diplomatic Missions of Henry Bard, Viscount Bellomont, to Persia and 
India’, Iran , rv (1966), 97-104. 
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IV 

When the East India Company in London decided in 1682 “to continue a 
constant and direct Trade between Persia and this place . . . Now being resolved 
by God’s permission that the Trade of Persia shall not lye fallow to the English 
Nation, as it hath done too long”, 1 they were principally concerned to increase 
the imports of silk and promote the exports of English manufacturers, particularly 
cloth. This decision had two inevitable results: it clashed with the interests of 
the Armenians engaged in the Levant trade, and it brought about a direct 
confrontation between the East India Company and the Levant Company. 2 The 
factors in Persia were well aware of the problems: 

[in] Persia and Bussora, the greatest thing is Cloth, which is plentifully supplied 
by the Armenian Merchants from Aleppo, who care not how smal ther proffitt 
is on this Cloth, so thay can gett in Truck for it Raw Silk and there comes in there 
great gain, by sending it to Turky, Aleppo and other places . . . therefore to eat 
them out of this we must have liberty to undersel them for a few yeares and they 
will quickly grow weary of bringing it, and then we shal have a great consumption 
of Broad Cloth of al sorts and possible may advance the price what we please. 3 

Disappointed with these efforts and believing it was due to the incompetence 
of their servants, the Company in the light of Persian-Dutch hostilities decided 
in September 1686 “to enter into a contract with the King of Persia, for all the 
silk the Dutch formerly bought of him, which we would buy in truck for English 
Cloth to be yearly sent out from hence”. 4 Not only did they hope to obtain 
supplies of silk which were then proving difficult to purchase in Bengal, but they 
hoped “to have the whole, the sole supplying the King of Persia’s Dominions 
with broad cloth and all sorts of woollen manufactories by which we shall reach 
a great consumption of our native commodities”. 5 They were confident of 
supplying “cheaper than the merchants that purchase if off the Turkey Com¬ 
pany’s factors”. They failed, however, to obtain a royal contract for “the King 
will never consent to truck itt [silk] for Broad Cloth or any Comoditys for he had 
of the Dutch alwaies ready money and nott spice in truck as your Honours were 
informed.” 6 

Unsuccessful in their attempts to increase their trade by their own efforts or 
contracting with the Persians and thus unable to supplant the Armenians, the 
Company resolved on a more ambitious project of making an agreement with 
them. They decided, in June 1688, to enter into a contract with them for 

carrying on a great part of the Armenian Trade to India and Persia and from 
thence to Europe by way of England which will redound greatly to His Majesty’s 
advantage in his customs and to the increase of the English Navigation, if the 

1 1 . 0 . E/3/90, Company to Persia, 6 Sept. 1682. 

2 For rivalry between East India and Levant Companies see A. C. Wood, History of the Levant Company 
(Oxford, 1935); P. J. Thomas, Mercantilism and the East India Trade (1926); and Shafaat Ahmad Khan, 
The East India Trade in the iyth century (1923); W. R. Scott, The Constitution and Finance of English , Scottish 
and Irish Joint-Stock Companies to 1J20 (Cambridge, 1912), 11, 139-49. 

3 /. 0 . E/3/42/4820, Gombroon to E.I. Co., 16 May 1682. 

4 1 . 0 . E/3/91, Company to Persia, 3 Sept. 1686. For the Dutch trade in Persian silk see K. Glamann, 
op. cit. 

6 1 . 0 . E/3/47/5579, Surat to Persia, 23 Apr. 1687. 

6 1 .O. E/3/47/5154, Gombroon to E.I. Co., 9 Oct. 1688. 
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Armenian Nation might obtain such Licences from this Company as will give 
them encouragement so to alter and invert the course of their Trade to and from 
Europe. 1 

The Armenians were to 

have the liberty to live in any of the Company’s cities Garrisons or Towns in 
India and to buy, sell and purchase Land or Houses and be capable of all Civil 
Offices and preferments in the same manner as if they were Englishmen born, 
and shall always have the free and undisturbed liberty of the exercise of their own 
Religion . . . 2 

The Agreement was negotiated in London on 22 June 1688 by Sir Josiah Child, 
Governor, Sir John Chardin, 3 and Khwaja Panous Callendar, “an Armenian 
Merchant of eminency and an Inhabitant of Isafahan in Persian [who] hath 
taken great pains in making an Agreement with the said Company for his 
great trade to be carried on in English Shipping by himself and others of the 
Armenian Nation 55 , 4 then residing in London where he lived till his death in 
i6 9 6 - 

At a time when the resources of the Company were strained, when supplies of 
Bengal silk were impeded, and when the Company was being increasingly and 
more stridently abused in England for its alleged damage to the English economy, 
the Company hoped by this commercial coup to acquire a competitive advantage 
over its rivals and silence its critics. In Persia, the factors were encouraged to 
believe that the Agreement with the Armenians was to their advantage and that 
“we have the greatest reason to hope they will be very assistant to you and bene¬ 
ficial to us. 55 They were advised to place their utmost trust in the family of the 
Callendars at Isfahan “who will bring you into a thorough acquaintance with 
the rest of the chief of their nation 55 . 5 A few months later the Company suggested 
that, “It would be of mighty advantage to this Kingdom if the Court of Persia 
could be perswaded and prevailed with to let the Armenians bring all their silk 
for Europe by sea in Our English Shipping. 556 

The Armenians in London gave advice as to the suitability of cloth for Persia, 
and this was dispatched on the Modena , a cargo of 1,000 cloths. 7 In the face of 

1 See 7 . 0 . H/Misc/634, pp. 581-94 for text of Agreement. For a more detailed study of this contract, 
see R. W. Ferrier, ‘The Agreement of the East India Company with the Armenian Nation, 22nd June, 
1688’, Revue des Etudes Armeniennes , n.s. vii (Paris, 1971), 427-43. Some Armenians had earlier in April 
1680 made a similar proposition to Francis Martin, the French Director at Surat: “de charger sur des 
vaisseaux fran£ais les soies que cette nation envoie ordinairement chaque annee en Europe par la Turquie 
moyennant que les navires fussent au Bandar Abbasy pour les y prendre’ 5 .—A. Martineau, ed. Mimoires 
deFrancois Martin 1663-1606 (Paris, 1931), 11,189. 

2 7 . 0 . H/Misc./634, loc. cit. 

3 For Sir John Chardin’s acquaintance with Persia, see L. Langles, ed. Voyages du Chevalier Chardin, en 
Perse, et autres lieux de VOrient ... Nouvelle Edition ... conferee sur les trois editions originales, augmentie d’une notice 
de la Perse ... (10 volumes, Paris, 1811). 

4 7 . 0 . H/Misc./634, loc. cit. 5 7 . 0 . E/3/92, Company to Persia, 18 Feb. 1690/1. 

6 7 . 0 . E/3/92, Company to Persia, 13 May 1691. Earlier when the Portuguese were fighting the 
Muscateers in the Gulf and the Dutch and Portuguese were in conflict, there had been English-Persian 
discussions about shipping of which the Company approved. “We very much like the Persian Minister’s 
proposal for English ships to be constantly employed between Persia and India.”— 1 . 0 . E/3/90, Company 

to Persia, 4 Apr. 1684. 

7 7 . 0 . E/3/92, Company to Persia, 25 Sept. 1691: “dyed in proper colours for Persia, with great care 
and the advice of the Armenian merchants here”. 
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complaints from the factors in Persia over their difficulties, the Company 
suggested “you should consult Coja Panous Callendar’s family at Julpha or such 
of them as shall come down to Gombroone”, who would be more serviceable to 
them than their present broker or linguist. 1 Furthermore, to lessen reliance on 
local employees, Mr James Bruce and others like him were to go out to Persia 
“to be sent up to Coja Panous Callendar’s house at Julpha to abide there two or 
three years to learn the Persian and Armenian languages and arithmetics 55 . 2 
Hearing from Khwaja Panous Callendar in 1693 that the Persian king, on the 
occasion of further disputes with the Dutch, was resolved to oblige the Armenians 
to dispose of the usual Dutch silk consignment, the Company “knowing the 
Calendars are well skill’d in it, And if they or the General Armenian Merchants 
with the advice of the Calendars would buy the King’s whole Parcel of Silk ... we 
should be content to take ^ part or share thereof. 5 ’ 3 The war with France, the 
blockage of the Mediterranean, and the problems with the Mughals had raised 
the price of silk. Nevertheless the expected co-operation with the Callendars 
never progressed as was hoped. In Persia it had very little positive effect on the 
Company’s trading position. Most of the Callendar family themselves in Persia 
were unhelpful and in one case absolutely hostile. 

V 

It was, however, the reconfirmation of the East India Company’s charter, and 
its attached obligations, in November 1693 which provoked the Company to 
take the ultimate step of inviting Armenians to participate in a joint trading 
venture and to take advantage of their credit facilities and local expertise. The 
provision in the renewed charter 4 to export English manufactures to the value 
of £1 00,000 a year meant that Persia from being a desirable market for the import 
of silk became an essential one for the export of cloth and underlined the inter¬ 
dependence of the silk and cloth trades in relation to Persia. The Levant Com¬ 
pany it was said had 

assaulted and battered at the East India Company perpetually for not sending 
out the English Manufactures and magnified themselves by the popular Notion of 
sending out such great quantityes of English Cloth, by the inculcating which 
pleasing arguments to Kings, Lords and Commons, [and] they have brought 
upon this Company, a necessity of reviving their ancient Cloth trade in Persia, and 
prosecuting of it effectually which can never be carryed on to a great value without 
making most of our returns in Persian Silks which both ways must turn to the 
Turkey Merchants disadvantage, as well by the Silk we shall bring home as by 
the Cloth we send to Persia, for we very well know the cloth of Turkey Merchants 

1 1 .O. E/3/92, Company to Persia, 29 Feb. 1691/2. 

2 Ibid. It was to be a reciprocal arrangement. “We expect in a little time the Armenians will send some 
boys hither to be perfected in the English language and Arithmetic.”—ibid. Though few factors had a 
knowledge of Armenian, that of Persian was not uncommon among them. 

3 Ibid. 

4 “And for the better Increase of Trade, and encouraging the Exportation of Goods and Merchandizes, 
of the Product and Manufacture of this Kingdom ... shall yearly and every Year, during the continuance 
of the said Joint Stock, export and carry to the East Indies Goods of the Growth, Product or Manufacture 
of this our Kingdom of England, so many as shall amount to the value of One Hundred Thousand Pounds, 
at the least.”— Charters granted to the East-India Company from 1601; also the Treaties and Grants . . .from the 
Tear 1756to 1772, p. 165. 
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send to Aleppo is sold or trucked there to Armenians and by them brought to 
and consumed in Persia. 1 

The East India Company decided therefore not just to be associated with the 
Armenians in general or merely to rely upon them for advice and assistance but 
to set up with them a close trading partnership. It was convinced that it could 
supply cloth cheaper at Isfahan than by the overland route. Besides it recognized 
the ignorance of their factors about the silk trade of Persia. So being under the 
necessity to export more cloth it felt obliged “to make the experiment” of request¬ 
ing five considerable Armenian merchants, Khwaja Murat Surhad, Khwaja 
Mercara Surhad, Khwaja Googas Callendar, Khwaja Gregory Coldarente, and 
Khwaja Hoan Coldarente, to handle the disposal of their next cargo to Persia. 
This cargo, dispatched in the ships Mary , Nassau , and, in the following year, 
Charles //, amounted to about a third of the total investment for overseas at that 
time. 2 They intended, as they wrote later in 1694 to the Armenian merchants, 

if this first beginning prove to your advantage and ours, as we would have it be to 
both, We shall God willing have much more to do with you of the same kind 
hereafter to such a degree, that your Nations shall not need to travell to Aleppo 
to sell their Silk or buy their Cloth, but may do both better and cheaper in their 
own Country and at their own doors. 3 

The French destruction in 1693 of the fleet for the Levant ports increased the 
urgency to act quickly in order to derive the “most advantage not only in sales 
and returns but in quick despatch of that whole affair”. 4 

Answering the resentment previously expressed by the Persian factors over 
high-handed Armenian trading practices, the Company stated that the Armen¬ 
ians paid considerable customs at Fort St George, Madras, contributed greatly 
to the freight returns between India and Persia, and provided the only satis¬ 
factory alternative to untrustworthy linguists and unreliable Banian brokers. 
More important still was the determination to exploit to the utmost the trading 
opportunities within the area covered by the Company’s charter even if it in¬ 
volved a violent confrontation with the Levant Company. It was this direct 
competition for virtually the same marketing area, comprising Persia and the 
areas adjacent, which for twenty years or so embittered relations between the 
two Companies and was reflected in the politics of the period. The aim of the 
East India Company was unmistakable and the importance of the Armenians 
undeniable for its success. The Persian factors were told that it was impossible 
for them alone 

with the Assistance we have sent you from hence to be able to turne the course of 
Trade between Persia and Aleppo, which hath continued many hundreds, it 

1 1 . 0 . E/3/92, Company to Surat, 27 Oct. 1693. The Levant Company was hoist with its own petard: 
“The Turkey Merchants whom we were very unwilling to offend, but some of them have been so indus¬ 
trious to bring this Indispensable Obligation upon us, That if it prove Detrimentall to their trade at 
Aleppo they can blame none but themselves”.— 1 . 0 . E/3/92, Company to Persia, 3 Jan. 1693/4. 

2 1 . 0 . H/36, pp. 256-7. Account of Cloths and woollen manufactures since 1693 exported £93,995 
ns. 7d. out of a total for all agencies of £319,351 17s. 6d. This also included a little lead. 

3 1 . 0 . E/3/92, Company to the Five Merchants, 3 Jan. 1693/4. The Company felt reassured that: 
“You are Christians not only in name and profession but in your pious and just lives and conversations 
as becomes the Professors of the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.”—ibid. 

4 1 . 0 . E/3/92, Company to Persia, 30 Mar. 1694. 
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may be Thousands of Years, for the Persians etc. to buy vast quantities of Silk in 
the Province of Guiland, carry it from thence to Aleppo etc., truck it there for 
Cloth and the other Europe Goods, and bring that Cloth to Persia where it is 
finally consumed within the Limits of our Charter. 1 

As in the time of Sir Thomas Roe, the Levant Company responded to the 
challenge. 2 Then they had advised their factors to show “yourselves in opposition 
. .. aledginge none of you there nor your principals have anie hand in it that it is 
new begun businesse by other merchaunts and not like to take effect”. 3 In spite 
of many committee men being also members of the East India Company, the 
Levant Company was confident “with you [Aleppo Consul] in your opinion the 
Trade of Persia will never be whollie diverted”. 4 In the 1690’s, it was realistically 
recognized by the East India Company’s factors in Persia that “both the Turkey 
Company and the Armenians in Generali (who are equal enemies to your Hon¬ 
ours designed trade in this kingdom)” were against them. 5 

The East India Company were also aware that “we are sure without the aid 
of the Capitall and great Armenian merchants of Julpha it is impossible ever to 
be effected.” 6 This “capitall” of the Armenians was very relevant to the import¬ 
ance of the supply of ready money in the context of overseas trade in this century. 
One of the original attractions of trade to Persia was that “the same is projected 
by Comodities and not by ready money.” 7 The failure to do so was one of the 
disappointments. In the early 1690’s the money market for foreign commerce 
in England was tight; and taxation and expenditure, as a result of the war with 
France, were both high; trade was interrupted; and shipping was liable to be 
seized or sunk by French naval forces. Borrowing became difficult. The un¬ 
successful hostilities which Sir John Child initiated against the Mughals from 
1689 to 1691 damaged both the prestige and the credit of the Company; and its 
stock declined in value. 8 So the credit attractiveness of the Armenians was 
considerable. It had long been recognized that they were the principal carriers 
of ready money in and out of Persia, which they did generally by avoiding the 
royal mints and not complying with royal instructions against exporting it to 
India and elsewhere. Though they gained appreciably from these transactions, 
Persia as a whole lost and suffered a severe monetary haemorrhage which debase- 

1 1 . 0 . E/3/92, Company to Persia, 3 Jan. 1693/4. The Company was conscious of the history of its trade 
to Persia for, “this is no new Thought on project of the present Age but was long since designed and con¬ 
sulted in the reign of King James the first when Sir Thomas Row was Embassador at the Mogols and Sir 
Robert Shirley at the Persian Court.”—ibid. The Company impressed upon its agent that it was placing 
“a greater trust in you and a greater part of our estate in your hands than hath been in the possession of 
any predecessor of yours to our knowledge for 80 years past”.— 1 . 0 . E/3/92, Company to Persia, 6 June 
1694. 

2 Sir Paul Pindar in 1618 defending the Levant trade from Constantinople criticized the newly opened 
trade to Persia which “would be of verie important great prejudice to the Commonwealth of England 
which yearely receiveth the vent of a verie great quantity of our home-growing and English wrought 
commodities even to the import of about £150,000”.-— P.R.O. S.P. 97:7, fo. 185,12 Sept. 1618. 

3 P.R.O. S.P. 105:110, 19 Nov. 1618. 4 P.R.O. S.P. 105:110, 15 June 1619. 

5 1 . 0 . E/3/53/6417, Isfahan to E.I. Co., 15 July 1697. 

6 1 . 0 . E/3/92, Company to Persia, 6 June 1694. 

7 L.R. iv (1616), 190. Consultation aboard, the Charles , Swalley, 2 Oct. 1616 (E/3/4/402); and “as for 
Southern and Indian commodities that is which will yield profit indeed”.— 1 . 0 . E/3/5/502, Isfahan to 
Surat, 8 June 1617. 

8 “after 1690 the price of the stock fell in a remarkable manner, being below par from 1694 to 1699 
inclusive.”—W. R. Scott, op. cit. 1, 319. 
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ments of the currency not only failed to staunch but also aggravated. 1 By the last 
two decades of the century there was a shortage of money in circulation and in 
1684 a serious debasement of the previously reliable Persian currency. 2 This had 
even been used overstamped by the Dutch East India Company in Ceylon. 3 The 
factors in Persia had blamed the state of the currency for their apparent inability 
to comply with certain instructions from London over some purchases of goods 
requested. 4 The Armenians not only had supplies of ready money but they had 
also a well-organized system of credit facilities along the routes in the towns 
where they traded. Lastly, only the great Armenian merchants were able to cope 
with the deliveries envisaged for Persia, for they alone had the resources, the 
outlets, and the commercial expertise to operate on such a scale. 

The advantages, however, were real for the Company but hypothetical for 
the Armenians. The arrangement was not in their interest. 

As for bringing Silk to Ispahan, [they said in 1697] yt is but wind, for nobody will 
be so mad, when we carry it to Aleppo: we have more ways than one to dispose of 
it; for there are English, French, Venetians and Dutch; if we cannot sell them for 
ready money, part money, cloth, Cocheneal, amber, Coral, or false pearl; then 
we can carry it to Europe our Selves; but if we bring it to Ispahan there is only 
you to buy it, and if you won’t give us a price, then we must let you have it, as you 
will; and take cloth at what price you will; for you won’t let us put it on board 
your Ships for England. 5 

The Armenians felt their trade menaced and they reacted to protect it. They were 

1 A contemporary French observer noted: “la richesse de la Perse n’est done que comme l’humidit6 
de l’eau qui s’attache aux canaux cependant qu’elle passe pour aller se descharger dans son bassin . . . 
il reste quelque peu de chose sur le pais.”—Raphael du Mans, Estat de la Perse en 1660, ed. G. Schefer 
(Paris, 1890), pp. 192-3. “Les retours de Perse sont presque tous en or ou en argent qui y est apport6 
par les marchands Arm&iiens qui y sont habitues, de l’Europe et de la Turquie .”—Mdmoires de Frangois 
Martin, Fondateur de Pondichiry, 1665-96, ed. A. Martineau (Paris, 1931—4), 11, 369. On the advantages in 
India: “they that understand the traffick well and carry hence gold or silver to the territories of the 
Great Mughal, get always 7% or 8%, provided they take care to shun the custom house.”—-J. B. 
Tavernier, Les Six Voyages en Turquie, en Perse et aux Indes (Utrecht, 1712), 11, 591. On Persian attempts to 
curb the export of treasure: “the unhappy order of not suffering Gold nor Silver to be exported”.— 1 . 0 . 
G/36/92, Surat to Persia, 23 Feb. 1684/5; and on the controversy over Armenian consignments in Dutch 
shipping which the Persians attempted to seize, 1 . 0 . E/3/48/5760, Gombroon to E.I. Co., 10 Mar. 
1690/1. These exports of treasure to India were not a new phenomenon and indeed antedated any 
English interest in it: “silver and gold which is transported yearly from hence into India in great quanti¬ 
ties by merchants of these parts, wherefore your worships need not fear the presumption if the occasion 
should be offered”.— 1 . 0 . E/3/14/1503, Gombroon to E.I. Co., 23 Mar. 1632/3. 

2 In 1684 the Persian factors reported: “The money in Isfahan is so very bad that there is neither 
buying nor selling and in 50 abassls there is not 5 silver so that the bazars are all shut up and no trading 
at all nor will be any until the King hath ordered this money made in the room of it.”— I.O. E/3/44/5244, 
Isfahan to E.I. Co., 5 Nov. 1684. Some information on the Persian Mint is to be found in Tadkhirat 
aUMuluk (B.M. Or. 9496), ed. and trans. V. Minorsky (1943),pp. 69,128-32. 

3 H. W. Coddrington, ‘Ceylon Coins and Currency’, Mimoires of the Colombo Museum, ser. A, no. 3 
(Colombo, 1924). 

4 The Company was not sympathetic: “The frivolous reason you give us of the badness of money which 
was not so bad that other people put off their goods” ( 1 . 0 . E/3/91, Company to Persia, 23 Dec. 1685), 
though later it excused the higher prices of the cargo of the Charles II, ‘ ‘occasioned through the scarcity and 
badness of our money by chipping and counterfeiting”.— I.O. E/3/92, Company to Persia, 23 Apr. 1697. 

5 I.O. E/3/53/6417, Isfahan to E.I. Co., 15 July 1697. The Armenians were not prepared to risk 
jeopardizing their present trade for an uncertain future: “it is a plaine Case that a marchant Who has 
Long been used to one sort of Trade will not give that over to fall into another unless they can see some 
extraordinary profit in the new trade.”— I.O. E/3/50/5984, the five Armenian merchants to agent, 
Isfahan, 11 Mar. 1694/5. 
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not to be persuaded or forced into a contract on terms inimicable to their in¬ 
terests. They had no intention of committing a possible commercial hara kiri. 

Momentarily, in 1696, the factors in Persia had a limited but spectacular 
success in selling practically all of the consignment of cloth brought by the 
Charles II to the stocking makers of Isfahan in one transaction on reasonably 
satisfactory terms. The Armenian linguist 1 to the factors, Da c ud, seems to have 
been chiefly responsible for this, but he was no friend to the Callendar family. 2 
Still, the factors were quite mistaken in assuming that 

the neck of the Aleppo trade is now broke: for haveing once gained these people 
to buy of us we cannot question but by faire and Civill Usage, they will Continue 
their trade with us; so that had your Honours the liberty of exporting Silk, we 
Cannot see why your Honours might not ruine the Turkey Company’s Trade . . . 
the Armenians have no Other market for their Silk. 3 

There was no doubt of the animosity felt towards the Levant Company, which 
was heavily dependent on Armenian merchants in Aleppo, or of the real inter¬ 
dependence of the cloth and silk trades in the Persian marketing area. The 
Levant Company, already suffering from increasing French competition, viewed 
with the deepest concern these activities of the East India Company. They 
protested that 

before our cloth was carried directly by sea to Persia, great numbers of caravans 
used to come through a long track of land, many hundreds of miles, with silk and 
other commodities to Aleppo, and buy our cloth of our factors that reside there: 
and on their return in great towns and villages, as they passed, they used to sell 
our cloth to the inhabitants of those countries in very large numbers; and that 
since the India merchants have supplied the Persians, these caravans have ceased 
to come, and though we have kept the Persia trade, we have lost trade in those 
countries through which these carriers have formerly passed, which is a loss to 
our Export of Cloth, and the employment of the Poor. 4 

In 1698 the Levant Company petitioned the king unsuccessfully to have cloth 
exports by the East India Company banned. If the East India Company had 
been able to secure the Persian market for cloth and silk it would have threatened 
the existence of the Levant Company. Herein lies much of the real significance 
of the fierce rivalry between the two Companies in the last decade and a half of 
the seventeenth century and the measures taken, both economic and political, 
to protect their respective interests. 

Apart from the basic unwillingness of the Armenians to hazard their trading 
links by changing their routes, and, to a lesser extent, the incompetence and 
immaturity of the Company’s factors in Persia 5 to manage such an undertaking 

1 1 .O. E/3/53/6461, Gombroon to E.I. Go., 3 Dec. 1697. 

2 Da'ud reported that the Armenians were displeased that the Callendars should have the whole trade 
of stones {I.O, G/40/4, Gombroon to Surat, 25 July 1692), whilst Khwaja Aviatik Callendar accused 
Da'ud of being “a great rogue to the Honorable Company in sale of their broad cloth” { 1 . 0 . E/3/50/5932, 
Isfahan to Gombroon, 26 Nov. 1694). 

3 1 .O. G/40/4, Isfahan to Surat, 4 Dec. 1697. 

4 The Profit and Loss of the East India Trade Considered , quoted in Shafaat Ahmad Khan, The East India 
Trade (1923), p. 268. 

5 Of their servants “there were none but young Men to manage our affairs which required the ablest 
heads to undertake, and go through withal considering the ill Consequences of a Miscarriage in so great 
an Experiment as we were forced to make.”— 1 . 0 . E/3/93, Company to Bombay, 10 Mar. 1697/8. 
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and the poor condition of the cloth supplied, 1 there were two other reasons why 
the Company appear to have miscalculated their chances of success. 

The first and most important of these was the state of the Armenian community 
itself in Isfahan. The Company was not in this respect lacking knowledgeable 
informants, for both Sir John Chardin, who was not only employed by the 
Company but acknowledged to be c< ‘Agent for the Armenians 55 , and Thomas Rolt, 
who also advised the Company in this matter, had wide knowledge of Persia and 
acquaintance with many of the principal personalities there. Rolt himself, when 
agent in Persia, had been the guest of honour in the Surhad household in 1673. 
As Chardin describes it, who was also present on that occasion, “C’etoit pour lui 
que la fete se faisoit, et pour l 5 engager dans une affaire ou les Armeniens espe- 
roient de gagner beaucoup. 552 However, since that occasion the cohesion of the 
community had deteriorated and it became apparent that the Surhads and the 
Callendars no longer shared the same common political or commercial interests. 3 
The Surhad family (or Shariman as they are also called) had been one of the 
leading Armenian families in Isfahan. They had eagerly embraced union with 
Rome in 1681 and actively supported missionary activity, mostly French, in 
New Julfa, even contributing to the building of a church and the expenses of a 
priest. 4 As a result of increasing persecution from the growing bigotry of Persian 
authorities, the antagonism of fervent Armenian Gregorian ecclesiastics such as 
Bishop Stephen who despised foreign practices, and the uninhibited demands of 
apostate Armenians, their position was very much impaired. It was a time of 
much internal strife among the Armenian community which a succession of 
papal delegates or remonstrances from Louis XIV did little to pacify. Eventually 
even some of the Surhads succumbed, as the factors reported in 1699, “Coja 
Mercara Surhad, chief of the five Armenians to whom the Maries and Nassau’s 
Cargoes were recommended, and his Brother Mookeel Surhad both turn’d 
Moors, their family having pretences on the greater part of Julpha ’tis feared may 
influence most of the Armenians to do the like. 5 ’ 5 The Surhads nevertheless re¬ 
mained considerable traders. Nor were some members of the Callendar family 
in Isfahan and Surat at all well disposed towards the Company or each other. 
Khwaja Lucas Callendar attempted to obtain exclusive privileges for himself in 
the external trade of Persia and hinder the business of the Company. 6 Khwaja 

1 The state of the cloth, frequently bad, was for the cargoes of the Mary and Nassau “the worst that ever 
we saw ... it will be a matter to pick out enough to make a pair of stockings.”— I.O. E/3/50/5972, Persia 
to E.I. Go., 4 Feb. 1694/5. The Company admitted “it was bought dyed and sent away in the very dead 
of Winter and for want of time and good warm weather it could not be so well dyed, or extended to its 
due Lengths and breadths as what comes from Turky generally is.”— I.O. E/3/92, Company to Persia, 
23 Apr. 1697. 

2 Jean Chardin, Voyages . . . en Perse et autres lieux de V Orient (Amsterdam, 1711), m, 86. 

3 For the distractions of the Armenian community because of religious differences between the 
Gregorian (orthodox) Armenians and the Catholic Armenians in which members of the Surhad and 
Callendar families were involved on opposite sides, see A Chronicle of the Carmelities in Persia and the Papal 
Mission of the XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries (1939). For the general condition of Persia at this time, see 
L. Lockhart, The Fall of the Safavi Dynasty and the Afghan Occupation of Persia (Cambridge, 1958). 

4 See Chronicle of the Carmelites , 1, 456-86. 5 I.O. G/40/5, Isfahan to E.I. Co., 14 Dec. 1699. 

6 He was also at odds with the East India Company about a lost consignment of goods for which King 
William was petitioned on his behalf.— P.R.O. S.P. 102140, pt 1. “He sent the King of Persia a present 
of four or five hundred Tomands in China ware and other Indian rarities and made friends at Court so 
that he got the King’s order for the writing a letter to the King of England.”— I.O. E/3/53/6417, Isfahan 
to E.I. Co., 15 July 1697. 
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Aviatik Callendar, “a proud man carrying it very high”, proclaimed that “his 
father is one of your Right Honourable Masters”, whilst his brother, Peri, alleged 
that “all the Company’s servants in Persia should be under him.” 1 Some of the 
members of the Callendar family trading principally to and from and within 
India benefited from an association with the Company for it was not contrary to 
their interests, but served to augment them. Samuel Ongley, a committee man, 
had dealings with Armenians residing in India. 2 There was, therefore, little 
concerted co-operation to be expected from the chosen group of merchants and 
little incentive for them to associate themselves closely with the Company. The 
Company, ill served by its servants and caught in the cross-fire of rival Armenian 
factions, had to accept that their ambitious project with the “Five Mer¬ 
chants” was doomed to failure. The factors in Persia made a final attempt to 
reach agreement with the Armenians, but by 1697 they admitted complete 
failure. 3 

The second and subsidiary reason for the failure to change the course of 
Persian trade was the expanding Armenian trade with Europe through Russia 
which the factors in Persia were already experiencing in 1696. 4 Trade had long 
existed between Persia and Russia and beyond, over the Caspian Sea through 
Astrakhan and up the Volga. 5 It was, however, Antony Jenkinson in the service 
of the Russia Company who had pioneered this route for European companies 
in 1561, the first of six expeditions undertaken in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 6 
Subsequently efforts to reopen the way to English traders failed because of 
Russian hostility or English indifference until the Russian Company renewed 
its efforts in the 1730’s and 1740’s. 7 English cloth occasionally made its way into 
Persia from Russia, such as in 1640, when a consignment worth £40,000 ar¬ 
rived. 8 The Russians displayed intermittent interest in Persia, sending three 
embassies to Shah ‘Abbas I and further important ones in the reigns of Shah 
‘Abbas II and Shah Sulaiman (1667-93). Most of the trading arrangements 
were in the hands of the Armenians. Adam Olearius, Secretary to the unsuccessful 

1 I.O. E/3/52/6286, Isfahan to E.I. Go., 11 Oct. 1696. The Company were over credulous, believing 
“all the Advice you have had from Avatike Calendar is very honest, wise and disinterested and that you 
can never have a faithfuller and wiser Gouncell in that Country”.— 1 . 0 . E/3/92, Company to Persia, 

1 5 July 1694. 

2 He administered the estate of Khwaja Panous Callendar after his death in 1698. 

3 The Armenians declared “qu’il nous est maintenant plus que jamais impossible”.— 1 . 0 . E/3/6419, 
Isfahan to E.I. Co., 25 July 1697. 

4 1 . 0 . E/3/52/6342, Gombroon to E.I. Co., 16 Jan. 1696/7: “News of year 3,000 peices coming to 
Ispahaun by way of Muscovy”. 

5 See Jean Richard, ‘European Voyages in the Indian Ocean and Caspian Sea (i2th-i 5th centuries)’, 
Iran, vi (1968), 45-52. 

6 E. Morgan and C. H. Coote, eds. Early Voyages and Travels to Russia and Persia, Hakluyt Society, 

1 st ser. nos. 72-3 (1885); A. J. Gerson and E. V. Vaughan, Studies on the History of English Commerce in 
the Tudor Period (Philadelphia, 1912); T. S. Willan, Early History of the Russia Company (Manchester, 
I956 )- 

7 See Inna Lubimenko, Les Relations Commerciales et Politiques de VAngleterre avec la Russie avant Pierre le 
Grand (Paris, 1933). A project for trading through Russia to Persia raised by the Russian Emperor in 1676 
was rejected. C.S.P. Dom. Cn 1675I6, p. 209, 3 July 1676; Hist. MSS Comm., Finch MSS. 11, 165-6: 
“Opening a trade for Persian silkes at Archangel . . . will ruin the English trade in the Levant.” For a 
first-hand account of the last attempt of the Russia Company, see Jonas Han way, An Historical Account of 
the British Trade over the Caspian Sea with a Journal of Travels, 4 vols. (1753); see also D. K. Reading, ‘The 
Anglo-Russian Commercial Treaty of 1734’, Tale Historical Publications, xxxii (New Haven, 1938). 

8 I.O. E/3/17/1723, Isfahan to E.I. Co., 28 Feb. 1639/40. 
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mission from Holstein to Persia in 1635 1 2 and later Struys in 1667,2 remarked on 
the presence of Armenians in the commerce of Astrakhan. For the Persians this 
trade was an important source of ready money, especially rijks dollars , part of the 
drain of precious metals which so exercised English and Dutch contemporary 
economists. 3 This trading gradually increased towards the end of the century 
with greatly accelerated momentum from the accession of Peter the Great and 
became part of that monarch’s plans for promoting Russian power and trade. 4 
Several Russian missions were dispatched to Persia at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, including one under Israel Ori, an Armenian, and one 
under Artemii Petrovich Volynsky who negotiated a Treaty in 1717 in which 
trade considerations were prominent. 5 The Armenians, neglected by the Persians 
and ill-treated by the Turks, 6 were particularly encouraged by special privileges 
both by Peter the Great and by the Empress Catherine. Already in 1697 an 
interesting attempt was made by Philippe de Zagly, an Armenian from Isfahan, 
who had lived an adventurous life in Europe, to establish a colony of Armenian 
merchants in Courland after he had failed to interest the Swedish authorities in 
such a scheme. It is worthy of notice that de Zagly married a relation of Tavernier, 
the French traveller to the East and jeweller, who died in Moscow probably on 
a visit connected with trade to Persia, and that de Zagly claimed money sup¬ 
posedly lent to the Surhads by Tavernier which occasioned a long, acrimonious, 
and costly suit in Isfahan. 7 There is no doubt about the eventual importance of 
this Armenian involvement in Russian affairs which the collapse of the Safavid 
dynasty only made closer. 


1 Adam Olearius, Relations du Voyage en Muscovie, Tartarie et Perse, trans. A. de Wicquefort (Paris, 1679), 
h 3 * 9 - 

2 Jean Struys, Les Voyages en Moscovie, en Tartarie , en Perse, aux Indes . . . (Amsterdam, 1681), pp. 165 
and 220-1. 

3 The Dutch were active in trading with Russia, “for the Quantity of merchandise they bring from 
Russia, is almost incredible, and the Difference is paid in Specie, which the Dutch sufficiently re-imburse 
to themselves, by the Gain they make upon the several Russian commodities, which they re-export to the 
different Countries of Europe”.—Onslow Burrish, Batavia Illustrata (1728), pp. 344-5. The imbalance of 
such trade was recognized and on the importance of this issue, see C. H. Wilson, ‘Treasure and Trade 
Balances’, Economic History Review , 2nd ser. 11 (1949), 152-61, and ‘Treasure and Trade Balances, Further 
Evidence’, Econ. Hist. Rev., 2nd ser. rv (1951), 230-42. For the East India Company’s exports of treasure 
in the seventeenth century see K. N. Chaudhuri, ‘The East India Company and the Export of Treasure 
in the Early Seventeenth Century’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. xvi (1963), 23-38, and ‘Treasure and Trade 
Balances: The East India Company’s Export Trade, 1660-1720’, ibid. 2nd ser. xxi (1968), 480-502. 

4 For references to Peter the Great’s plans to establish a trading axis, Narva-Astrakhan, involving 
trade with Persia, see L. R. Lewitter, ‘Russia, Poland and the Baltic 1697-1721’, Historical Journal, 
11 (1968), 3-34. Pietro della Valle had earlier remarked on the advantages of the northern route, 
“si les Moscovites avoient cette pens£e et ces desseins et des deniers suffisament pour commencer le 
commerce je croyais que la chose etoit pour reussir plus advantageusement, mesme pour les Anglais 
qui trafiquent dans la Moscovie et qu’ils entendroient leur commerce par cette voye avec beaucoup 
moins de danger que par l’ocean.” — Pietro della Valle, Fameux Voyages . . . hi, 626. With this view 
Han way concurred, “But of all the nations who have endeavoured to establish a trade with the people of 
Persia, the Russians are most advantageously situated”.—Han way, An Historical Account, 11, 30. 

5 On Persian-Russian relations, see Lockhart, The Fall of the Safavi Dynasty, especially pp. 55-65,103-8, 
114-29, and 176-89. 

6 Pierre Victor Michael who negotiated a French-Persian Treaty in 1708 believed “le commerce de cet 
Empire deperit tous les jours”; on these reasons, see Ministere des Affaires Etrangeres, A.E.P. 11, fo. 5. 

7 See R. Gulbenkian, ‘Philippe de Zagly, Marchand Arm^nien de Julfa, et L’Establissement du 
Commerce Persan en Courlande en 1696’, Rdvuedes Etudes Armeniennes, n.s. vn (Paris, 1970), 361-499. 
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VI 

Yet the Company was not to be deflected from its hopes of diverting the current of 
trade. They revived the monopoly proposals of 3 September 1686 for a contract 
with the Persian Shah but the factors in Persia were unimpressed, contending 
that the silk would be inferior in quality and irregular in delivery. As for cloth, 
they wrote in 1702, “we think the King will never trouble himself about such a 
bargain ... for if he does none of his subjects can import any of the woollen 
manufactures which will cause great complaints among the Armenians who will 
(without doubt) bribe high to hinder it, and we believe will hinder it.” 1 Though 
a considerable quantity of cloth was sent out in various ships, as in the Duchess 
in 1708, 2 little silk was obtained in return. 

So the Company adopted a different policy of sending out as agents people 
who had experience of the Levant trade. In 1705 Alexander Prescott was 
sent out “whose skill in that commodity and the trade of Aleppo and Erzerum 
you will be able yet better to answer our expectations than hitherto has been 
done 55 . 3 Prescott unfortunately died on the way to Isfahan. Francis Coppin, 
dispatched in April 1712, was described as “well skilled in raw silk having lived 
many years at Aleppo 55 . 4 He promised the Company “raw silk from Gilan as good 
and as cheap as that purchased at Aleppo 55 , and was exhorted 

to bring it about that we may supply all Persia and the contiguous places with 
woollen manufactures that there may be no preference for fetching the same from 
Aleppo, which if effected will merit a particular commendation as it will show if 
you can divert the current of silk procurable in the Persian Dominions from 
being carried to Aleppo. 5 

Once again the Company was frustrated by the failures of its servants, admitting 
they would be “very cautious of ever again employing such sort of skillful 
persons who got their knowledge in Turkey 55 . 6 7 When Thomas Peachey was 
appointed agent they advised him of the success of the Levant Company, whom 
they had so often vainly tried to displace, admonishing him, “let the pretence be 
what it will for the Turkey merchants 5 cloth doth go off and comes to market 
much dearer than ours. 557 It all had no really permanent effect and the Levant 
Company remained in control of its markets. 8 

1 /.O. O/3/36/117, Isfahan to Surat, 2 Feb. 1702/3. 

2 A cargo of £46,527 3s. iod. with the cloths carefully labelled and identified, 7 . 0 . E/3/96, Company 
to Persia, 9 Jan. 1708/9. 

3 1 . 0 . E/3/95, Company to Persia, 9 Jan. 1704/5. Prescott had been Treasurer at Aleppo, P.R.O. S.P. 

110:114, p. 214,10 Oct. 1681. Alexander Prescott had been prominent in the Levant Company in Turkey 
and high hopes were entertained of him in Persia where he was the bearer of a royal letter to the Shah. 

4 1 . 0 . E/3/97, Company orders to Mr Coppin, 4 Apr. 1712. Coppin, who had experience in Turkey, 
arrived in Persia in 1713 but left in 1716. 

5 Ibid. 

6 7 . 0 . E/3/99, Company to Bombay, 29 Mar. 1717. There was evidence of considerable trading in the 
area of Erzurum in Eastern Anatolia, by factors of the Levant Company, in spite of instructions to the 
contrary. 

7 7 . 0 . E/3/99, Company orders to Mr Peachey, 21 Feb. 1717. Peachey, probably a recruited purser, 
had served as a factor in India before being appointed to Persia in 1717 where he remained till 1721, a 
very successful operator in private trade. 

8 For the Levant Company at the beginning of the eighteenth century and its cloth and silk trade, see 
R. Davis, Aleppo and Devonshire Square: English Traders in the Levant in the Eighteenth Century (1963). Davis 
refers to the English factors and conditions there in terms apposite to the situation in Isfahan: “The 
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After the Afghan invasion in 1722 trade declined in the unfavourable condi¬ 
tions in Persia during the eighteenth century, though the East India Company 
maintained its factory at Bander ‘Abbas until a French bombardment in 1759 
forced them to evacuate it. A limited but scarcely profitable trade was carried 
on subsequently in Bushire. 1 The experience of the East India Company in 
Persia in the seventeenth century underlines the importance of ready money to 
the European trader in the East, the tenacity of the traditional trading patterns, 
the crucial parts played by the local merchants and brokers, and, for Persia in 
particular, the close interdependence of the cloth and silk trades. 

The East India Company, with or without its attempts to collaborate with the 
Armenians, failed to re-route the Levant overland trade to and from Persia to 
that of the maritime route round the Cape. The doubts of Sir Thomas Roe were 
confirmed by the failure of Sir Josiah Child. 

Lewes , Sussex 


Armenians had permanent warehouses in Aleppo, and while some did sell to Aleppo merchants (particu¬ 
larly in the last days of the Persia trade) the greater Armenian merchants bartered directly with the 
English and took cloth back with them to Erzerum and Persia. Thus the English were not foreign traders 
using economic power to exploit a poor and backward people; they were tolerated foreigners living in a 
highly civilised community and dealing with local merchants, as rich, as well-informed, and as sharp as 
themselves.”—p. 146. 

1 See Three Reports of the Select Committee appointed by the Court of Directors to take into consideration the Export 
Trade from Great Britain to the East Indies , China , Japan and Persia (1793). 



